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FOREWORD 


The  present  volume  h  the  progressed)  efforts  of  the  au- 
thor 's  long  cherished  design  to  prepare'  a  popular  and  reli- 
able narrative  of  border  warfare  and  Tejxa«  frontier  history, 
no  satisfactory  account  iu  connected  form  having  ever  be- 
fore appeared.;  indeed  it  is  the  first  serious  attempt  in  that 
direction,  and  the  author's  purpose  will  have  been  accom- 
plished if  it  shotuldi  prove  of  value  and  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  with  increasing^  interest  tO'  each  generation,  which 
is  but  natural  as  we  recede  further  and  further  from  that 
dark  era  of  fearful  striife  so  long  waged  between  the  red 
men  and  their  white  conquerors. 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  this/  work  has:  been  put 
forth  and  executed  through  great  labor  and  painjstakiuig  re- 
search for  data,  and  a  judicious  sifting  of  the  whea.t  friom 
the  chaff,  that  the  story  might  cojnform  to  truth,  audi  thus 
posises«i  a  positive  value,  a  mine  of  historical  wealth  which 
will  jyrove  the  most  wholesome  of  mental  pabulum ;  though 
the  story  be  told  with  lack  of  facileness;  with  more  regard 
for  exactness  of  statement  than  ornateness  of  style  or 
grandiloquence. 

The  complete  story  in  all  its  thrilling  details  'will  never 
be  told,  from  the  lack  of  reliable  data  and!  because  of  the 
vastness  of  such  an  undertaking — as  so  fittingly  expressed 
by  the  versatile  J.  H.  Beadle,  as  he  crossed  Red  River  into 
Texas  on  his  tour  of  the  '' "Western  Wilds " : 

"Here  we  enter  the/  lamid  oif  border  romance.  Hence  to 
the  Rio  Grande  southwest,  and  to  the  Rocky  Ridge  west  and 
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northweist,  every  g^rove,  canyon,  and  valley  has  been  the 
scene  of  some  romantic  and  daring  incident;  but  should  I  at- 
tempt to  repeat  all  that  arei  tioM  here,  the/  world'  itself,  to 
borrow  a  simile  from  Scripture,  would  mot  contain  the  books 
that  should  be  written." 

Very  properly  the  narrative  opens  with  thei  ariival  of 
the  first  American  settlers  within  the  game  preserves  of  the 
native  and  ferocious.  Caranehua  tribe — the  present  volume 
chronicling  the  bitter  strife  down  through  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods,  and  closing  with  the  last  days  of  the 
Texas  Republic;  a  second!  volume  covering  the  era;  of  state- 
hood and  ending  with  the  last  conflict  between  red  and 
white  men  on  Texas  soil,  in  comparatively  recent  years. 

Along  this  line  our  State's  history  hasi  been  sa/dly  defi- 
cient, and  tradition  only  has  preserved  much  of  deep  inter- 
■est  for  the  pen  of  the  faithful  historian.  The  present  work, 
however,  does  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  State's  history, 
but  rather  as  an  urn  in  which  are  gathered  tlie  fragments, 
sifted,  and  shorn  of  fiction;  and  which  may  serve  the  con- 
scientious and  capable  historian  to  weave  a  moire  complete 
chronicle  of  a  matchless  and  incomparable  history. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  the  writer  has  util- 
ized his  spare  moments'  in  the  (gathering  o(f  materials  for 
this  work;  narratives  of  Indian  hostilities  to  the  early  set- 
tlers and  subsequently  against  the  frontier  settlers;  verify- 
ing repor;ts  of  engagement®  by  initerviews  with  many  of  the 
actors  ainid  eye  witnessesi  oif  the  actions  and  events  related, 
and  by  untiring  and  voluminous  correspolnidenee  with  oth- 
ers cind  with  thoisei  bes^t  informed  on  thei  early  Iiiist'ory  of 
settlements  and  affairs  of  the  frontier ;  of  course  carefully 
consulting  all  published  histories,  and  especially  files  of 
our  early  newspapers — the  most  profitable  source  o(f  all — 
no  effo/rts  having  b.een  spaj^d  in  any  direction  to  aittain  a 
completeness  of  facts,  and'  hence  I  may  confidently  say  that 
no  ofther  history  has  been  written  tliat  has  been  so  carefully 
collated  from  original  sources  of  information  upon  the 
subject  tol  which  it  relates,  and  I  might,  perhaps,  alsic  say 
that  ncme  will  ever  be.      The   early    selttlers    are  not  o/nly 
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passing  away,  but  have  passed.  The  recolI,.cl,"K,n;si  oif  the 
few  wlio  remain  can  add  but  little,  eirt^her  of  narrative  or 
correctio'ii,  to  the  defective  rieeord  as  a  whole,  of  Indian 
hostilities. 

Historians  have  oifte'n  regretted'  that  .the  reader  caai  be 
but  imperfeietly  introduced  [to  the  private  and  domest- e  life 
of  the  people.  Tilie  dignity  o;f  comaicils,  the  parade  of  cam]), 
a.ndi  armies,  preve;n;t  the  liistioriau  from  attempting  the 
"siioirt  aaid  simple  annals  of  the  poor."  The  histoiry  of  In- 
dian hostilities,  in  some  me^asure  incidemtally  suppliesf  this 
defect,  affording  a  glimpse  of  tJie  people  as  they  were,  viv- 
id and  faithful  as  a  photograph. 

I  can  aiay  that  the  impatrtial  truth  of  history  has  been 
strictly  adliered  tto  in  the  p^ajges  now  befoire  the  reader. 

Of  whatever  value  ofr  importance  this  history  may  be  to 
present  or  future  times,  the  eveints  which  it  relates  a,xe,  and 
always  will  be,  the  beginnin,g  of  Texas  history.  The  Indians 
will  always  appear  in.  the  opeming  olnapters,  aud  tiheir  wild, 
uiJiicoutli  figures!  will  be  defined  lon,  the  horiaon  to  which  at- 
tentiicm  will  be  firsit  directed,  while  theiir  opposers  and  final 
oonquerors,  tiie  equally  ciourageous  and  daiauitless  piomeers 
and  border  trioopers  will  stride  boldly  forth  in  the'  great  pa- 
geant amd  mingle  freely  in.  every  paige  'of  the  fiery  and 
blo*od-iieeking  border  history. 

The  siciemjes  here  necounted,  the  deeds  of  prowess,  actls;  of 
her/oism,  talesi  of  ladve-nture,  cruel  sufferings  and  harroiwimg 
events  poirtrayed,  will  .never  again  be  enacted;  there  (arie  no 
mo:re  frontiieris  to  be  defended,  the  day  and  usefulness  of  the 
piomeer  is  past;  ,the  Indian,  as  a  foe,  is  forever  gone;  there 
will  never  be  more  border  Wiars. 

JAI\IES  T.  DeSHIELDS. 

Sam  Marcos,  Tex^as,  October,  1912. 


Editor's  Note 


In  pr^sentiuig  this  volume  of  Texas  B order  History 
to  tbe  public,  thei  editor  doe®  so  with  positive  faith  and'  oon- 
fiideuce  in  th)e  authotr's  ability,  comnag'e  amd  strict  adiber- 
enjce  to  the  truth.  As  a  Texas  historiaai  hm  wiorks  are  suc- 
oepted  as  aoithority  by  the  best  e)dnicato<rs  'of  the  lanud;  while 
hisi  unfli.nchinig'  reigard  for  authenticated  fa,ets,  m  the  faee  of 
popular  but  fictitious  traditions,  is  unquestioned.  His  selec- 
tion, over  m-ainy  oompe,titor6,  by  the  Alamo  Heroes'  Monu- 
ment Asso<ciation,  toi  write  the  "Story  of  ,the  Siege  of  the 
Alatmo ' ',  shows  the  oindoubted  merit  of  his  writings  on  nota- 
ble Texas  events,  amd  gives  added  weight  to  this  work. 

While  .the  labor  of!  thei  editor  bas  been  stupendous  and 
long  cofntimued,  he  feels  that  the  inesults  attained  more  than 
compensates  the  (arduous  toil. 

He  sends  forth  tJiisi  volume  with  mucli  confidence  that  it 
will  (fill  a  long  felt  want  in  Texasi  history. 

MATT  BRADLEY,  Tioga,,  Texas. 

November,  1912. 
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BORDER  WARS  OF  TEXAS 


HE  history  of  that  period  in 
which  the  Spaniards  occupied 
Texas — 1690  to  the  Mexican  rev- 
olution in  1820 — and  not  inap- 
propniately  caJled  "The  Mission 
Era,"  has  much  t-O'  do  with  the 
native  and  migra/ted'  tribevs  who 
h-ad  occupied  the  country  fifom 
earliest  timies.  Buit  no  system- 
atdc  account  of  the  Indian  trou- 
'oles  of  this  period  has  ever  been 
attempted;  and  indeed  the  ma- 
terials for  such  a  narrative  are 
yet  to  be  searched  out  and  trans- 
lated from  the  documents  and 
archives  of  that  time.  Enough, 
bowever,  is  known  to  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  the 
bold  Apaches  and  Comanches 
in  their  perennial  raids  and  depredations  were  the  dread 
and  scourge  of  the  western  frontier  ucnder  both  Spanish  and 
Mexican  rule. 

Being  in  fact  the  rightful  owm-ers  of  the  country,  to 
which  a  native  tribe  gave  name*,  by  priority  of  occupa- 
tion at  least,  th-esie  brave  and  warlibe  tribe®  held  all  intrud- 
ers as  vassals  to  their  powerful  confederacy.       The  following 


*  From  an  old  tradition  we  learn,  and  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  "Texas"  is  an  In- 
dian name,  derived  from  the  word  "Tehae,"  and  signified,  paradise;  and  applied  to  the 
country  in  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  its  virgin  existence,  was  certainly  an  appropriate  name. 
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statement  by  hisitorian  Kennedy  ■wdll  serve  to  illustrate  ihe 
conditions  in  that  section  diiirin.g  the  time  referred  to: 

"In  the  destruction  of  the  Missions,  the  Com-aneihes 
wiere  the  prinoipal  agents.  Encouraged  by  the  passive  sulb- 
mission  of  the  Mexicans  of  mised  blood,  they  carried  their 
imsolenee  so  far  as  to  ride  into  Bexar,  and  alight  in  the 
public  square,  leaving  their  -horses  to  be  caught  and 
pasturetd  by  the  obsequious  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  on  pain 
of  chastisement.  To  raise  a  contribution,  they  would  en- 
ter the  town  with  a  drove  of  Mexican  horses,  stolen  by 
th-emselves,  amd  under  pretense  of  having  rescued'  th^e  cabal- 
lado  from  hostile  Indians,  would  exact  a  reward  for  their 
honesty !  They  openly  carried  off  herds  of  eajttle  aoid  hoirses 
from  the  settlememts  east  of  the  Rio  Grand'C,  sparing  the 
lives  of  the  herdsmen,  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
because  they  deemed  it  imipolitic  to  kill  those  who  were  so 
useful  in  raising  horses*  and:  mules  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Oomanehes." 

Thus  we  see  the  lordly  Comanches  wer-e  more  than  a 
matcih  for  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  and  after  more  than 
a  century  of  untiring  eiffoai;  to  conciliate  and  christiafliize 
these  Indiains,  and  to  people  the  territory  of  Texas,  Mexi- 
co •  wais  willing  to  give  up  in  despair.  But  a  new  era 
dawned  in  the  history  of  Texas,  licnoeforward  the  red  men 
must  deal  with  a  more  formidable  intrudeo* — that  invincible 
vanguard  of  western  civilization — the  American  pioneer. 


♦  "The  leading  object  of  the  Mexican  Government  In  allovrlns  the  colonization  of  Texas," 
Bays  Newell,  "waa  undoubtedly  the  protection  of  her  frontiers  from  the  hostile  inrasion  of 
the  Indians.  The  Comanches  and  other  tribes  had  waged  a  constant  and  ruinons  warfare 
asrainst  the  Spanish  settlements  at  Bexar  and  Goliad,  on  tha  western  limits  of  Texas  and 
extendi  their  ravages  also  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexico,  eren  nnder  the  sroTcm- 
ment  of  old  Spain,  had  been  unable  to  subdue  or  restrain  them,  and  she  would  have  had 
to  abandon  Texas  altogether,  if  not  other  parts  of  her  territory,  had  she  not  foand  a  peo- 
ple, wilHna:,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  portion  of  her  soil,  to  go  in  and  snbdao  them,"  (Histo- 
ry of  the  Texas  revolution,  pages  14-15)~"And  yet,"  adds  Yoakum,  "the  colonists  hare  been 
chartred  with  ingratitude.  Wherein?  They  were  invited  to  a  desert.  Thny  cam«,  and  fonnd 
It  Inhabited  by  Indians  and  those  of  such  audacity,  that  even  rn  San  Antonio,  where  the 
M«xi«an8  mostly  lived,  they  compelled  the  citizens  and  soldiura  in  th«  placo  to  hold  their 
horses  whlla  they  paraded  a'»ut  the  town;  these  savages  th»  colonists  had  to  subdue  at 
their  owa  expense  and  on  their  own  account.  Mexico  gava  them  Bothtng— tha  lands  only 
tr«ra  valuable  because  they  made  them  to.  They  were  dtrtermlBed  to  keep  it  free,  not  onij 
frooi  Indian  cruelty,  but  Mexican  tyranny."     (Texas.  YoL  1.  Pages  245-24&) 
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FIRST  FIGHT. 

The  first  conflict  between  Anglo-Americans  and  Texas 
Indian?  cccurred  on  Galveston  Island,  late  in  tlie  fall  of  1819, 
antedating  moTe  t^ham  a  year  the  arrival  of  Moses  Ansftin  at 
San  ATitomo  de  Bexar,  seeking  permisision  to  establish  a 
colomy  in  the  province  of  Texas. 

At  that  time  the  patriotic  but  unfortunate  General 
James  Long,  venturing  a  second  expedition  into  Texas,  was 
fortified  with  fifty-odd  of  his  folloiwers  at  Bolivar  Point, 
opposite  the  ■east  end  of  Galveston  Island.  A  French  sloop, 
freighted  with  Mexican  supplies,  wines,  etc.,  and  bound  for 
Cassano,  stranded  near  the  present  city  of  Galveston.  The 
Caranchua  Indians,  to  the  num-ber  of  200  warriors,  were  en- 
camped in  the  iinmediate  vicinity,  and  at  once  attacked  and 
butchered  all  on  board  the  luckless  craft,  destroying  the 
cargo,  and  indulging  in  a  drunken  carousal  and  war  damce. 

Looig  deteirmined  to  avenge  this  outrage,  and  afttir  night- 
fall, with  tliirty  men,  crossed  over  in  small  boats  to  the  is- 
land; and  while  the  orgies  were  at  their  height,  made  a  vig- 
orous attack  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  jubilant  savages. 
Quickly  rallying  from  their  surprise  and  confusion,  tlie 
Indians  secured  their  weapons,  and  yelling  furiously,  met 
their  assailants  with  determined  courage.  Superior  in  num- 
beris,  they  were  a  full  match  for  th'e  whites.  A  desperate 
hand  to  hand  fight  of  doubtful  issue,  now  ensued;  but 
Long  effected  a  timely  retreat  to  his  boats,  leaving  thirty 
two  Indians  killed,  and  many  wound'ed;  three  of  his  own 
mem  were  killed  and  two  (George  Early  and  another)  bad- 
ly, besides  several  slightly,  wounded.  Two  Indian  boys  were 
taken  prisoners  and  retained  by  the  whites,  one  being  ac- 
cidentadly  killed  some   time  afterwards. 


♦  Prior  to  this  engragement,  in  181S,  while  Galveston  Island  was  occupied  by  Jean  La- 
Fitte,  the  celebrated  pirate  chief,  some  of  his  men  kidnapped  a  young  Caranchua  squaw 
Through  revenge.the  Indians  crossed  over  to  the  island  and  discovering  a  party  of  the  pirates 
out  hunting,  ambushed  and  killed  four  of  th^ni;  whereupon  LaFitte,  with  200  men  and  two 
small  pieces  of  artillery  attacked  some  300  of  the  tribe  th->n  encamped  at  a  place  since  locally 
known  as  the"Three  Trees,"  and  after  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  some  thirty  warriors  wera 
slain  and  a  much  larger  number  wounded,  forced  them  to  dispf-rse  to  the  mainland.  None 
of  LaFitte's  men  were  killed,  but  a  number  were  badly  wounded  with  arrows. 
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In  1821,  after  LaFitte  Wi<s  forced  to  abandon  his  "lit- 
tle kingdom"  by  the  United  States  naval  authorities,  a  Dr. 
Parnell,  with  a  party  of  about  twenty  men,  visited  the  is- 
land to  search  for  supposed  buried  treasures.  Encountering 
about  100  Caranchuas  at  tlieir  favorite  camp,  the  "Three 
Trees,"  the  AmericacQis  again  attacked  and  defeated  the  In- 
dians, who  left  the  island,  forever,  it  is  said,  carrying  off  sev- 
eral dead  and  wounded,  and  leaving  one  of  their  ehiMreai 
prisoner.  The  only  casualty  to  the  whites  was  the  slight 
wounding  of  Dr.  Parnell — an  arrow  pinining  his  cap  to  the 
skin  of  his  head,  which  he  failed  to  notice  till  after  the 
fight. 

"It  was  these  attacks,"  suggests  historian  Yoakum,  "that 
made  the  Caranchuas  so  hostile  to  Austin's  coloni'sts  in  af- 
ter years." 


AUSTIN'S  INFANT  COLONY. 

A  new  era  had  dawned  in  the  history  of  Texas.  The 
fair  land  was  not  destined  to  remain  ao  unsettled  and  sav- 
age infested  land — civilizati  on  was  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  Southwest,  the  American  pioneer  was  coming  as  the 
courier  amd  advance  guard.  Austin  and  his  first  colo- 
nists had  boldly  entered  the  wilderness,  and  were  determined 
to  maintain  a  foothold,  though  they  did  so  under  difficulties, 
fmd  suffering  great  privations.  The  first  settlers  arrived  on 
tbe  Brazos  River  during  the  last  days  of  December,  1821, 
.■tnd  the  dawn  of  New  Year's  cay,  1S22,  marks  the  date  of 
the   first  permajient   Angflo-American  settlement  in  Texas. 

Austin's  colony  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  home- 
seekers  throughout  the  whole  Southwest,  and  other  settlers 
continued  to  arrive  overland  and  by  water.  In  June,  1822, 
Ihe  sc'ho.on'er,  "Only  Son,"  with  upward  of  ninety  emi- 
grants (among  them  Horatio  Chrisman,  who  became  the 
noted  surveyor  atnd  Indian  fighter  of  Austin's  Colony)  and 
supplies  for  the  new  colony,  anchored  in  Matagorda  Bay. 
A  few  days  later  another  vessel,  from  New  Orleans,  enter- 
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pd  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  Among  the  passengers  aboard 
tJie  vessel,  from  New  Orleans,  was  Samuel  M.  Williams,  af- 
terwards the  famous  secretary  of  Austin's  Colony.  The  pas- 
sengers from  both  vess>els  were  landed  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Colorado,  at  a  point  three  miles  above  its  mouth,  where 
they  went  into  camp  and  erected  temporary  storage  for 
their  goods.  Before  leaving  for  the  interior,  a  treaty  of 
frieoi'd'ship  was  formed  with  the  Indians,  and  four  young 
men  were  left  to  guard  their  property,  while  six  of  their 
number,  including  Plelm  and  Clare,  were  dispatched  to  La 
Bahia  for  means  of  transportation.  On  returning  with 
Mexican  carts,  they  found  the  camp  had  been  attacked, 
guards  murdered,  and  the  supplies  all  destroyed  or  carried 
away  by  the  faithless  and  fiendish  savages.  This  was  a  most 
serious  loss  to  tlie  emigrants,  and  caused  them  much  suffer- 
ing for  lack  of  provisions,  and  other  necessities. 

The  sad  news  reaching  the  settlement,  a  party  of  colo- 
nists were  soon  collected,  armed,  and  in  pursuit.  Locating 
the  ramp  of  the  enemy,  the  settlers  made  a  surprise  attack,  re- 
covering a  remnant  of  their  supplies,  and  rcutin.g  lli>e  In- 
dians with  some  loss. 

Thus  hostilities  commenced,  and,  with  brief  intervals, 
was  carried  on  for  years,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  valua- 
ble lives  and  the  final  extermination  of  this  once  powerful 
and  formidable  coast  tribe.  With  savage  stealth,  the  Indians 
often  lay  in  ambush  till  the  men  would  leave  their  cabins, 
when,  without  warming,  they  would  rush  upon  the  unpro- 
tected and  helpless  women  and  children,  who  pleaded  for 
mercy  in  vain.  On  one  occassion,  only  one  child  out  of 
a  large  family,  was  found)  alive,  but  it  was  mortally  wound- 
ed; by  an  ugly  arrow.  '*  The  whites  may  not  have  been  so 
wantonly  cruel  and  bloodthirsty;  they  were  equally  stub- 
born and  determined.  The  conflict  was  inevitable,  irresis- 
tible— one  of  expulsion  and  extermination.  Scores  of  trage- 
dies were  enacted  between  the  emigrants  in  Austin's  Colony 
and  the  Aborigines  during  the  first  years  of  its  feeble  exist- 

»Mrs.  Helm's  "Scrap  of  Early  Texas  History,"  Page  36. 
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■ence — Ih-e  particulars  of  wliich,  alas!  were 'never  recorded. 
Such  reliable  notes  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  mostly 
from  the  "Kuykendall  Reminiscences,"  will  be  given  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence. 


SKULL    CREEK  ENCOUNTERS. 

Duiirg  tie  spring  of  1823  a  severe  drouth  prevailed, 
and  but  a  scant  crop  of  corn  was  made  that  season  in  the 
colony.  In  the  summer  three  young  men  were  ascending 
the  Colorado  River  with  a  canoe  load  of  corn,  which  they 
had  raised  on  the  cane  lands  below  the  settlements.*  Near 
the  mouth  of  Skull  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  i>reseait 
town  of  Columbus,  in  Colorado  county,  they  Avere  waylaid 
and.  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  Loy  and  Alley  being  killed. 
Johin  C.  Clark,  however,  with  seven  severe  wounds,  swam 
to  the  opposite  shore,  amd,  by  secreting  himself  in  a  dense 
thicket,  escaped,  and  recovered — to  live  many  years  and  ac- 
cumulate immense  wealth.     He  died  in  1861. 

Later,  the  same  day,  and  near  the  same  place,  Robert 
BrO'therton,  a  young  man  recently  from  St.  Louis  county, 
Missouri,  unexpectedly  rode  among  the  same  party  of  In- 
dians, thinking  they  were  friendly  Tonka  was.  Losing  his 
gun  in  the  struggle  to  free  himself,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  escaped  with  a    painful  arrow  wound  in  the  back. 

Reaching  the  settlement,  Brotherton  gave  the  alarm. 
"When  this  news  was  received,"  says  Kuykendall,  ''about 
a  dozen  of  the  settlers  led  by  my  uncle,  Robert  Kuykendall, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  The  Tonkawas  were  at 
that  time  camped  (near  his  house,  and  the  settlers  thought  it 
prudent  to  take  their  chief  (Carita)  with  them  to  insure 
the  good  behavior  of  his  people  during  the  absence  of  the 
party,  whose  families  would  be  unprotected  until  their  re- 
turn. 

Upon     arriving  near  the  mouth  of  Skull  Creek,  the  par- 


♦  The  manner  in  which  th<?  land  was  prepared  was  simple.  The  cane  was  burned  off 
and  holes  made  in  the  ground  with  handspikes,  whsre  the  corn  was  planted.  The  land  being 
very  rich,  a  good  yield  was  obtained  in  this  manner.     "Dewees  Letter  from  Texas."  Page  39. 
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iy  halted  in  order  to  spy  out  the  Indians,  and  some  time  af- 
ter dark,  they  heard  them  in  a  Ihicket  pounding  briar 
root.  Locating  the  enemy,  the  settlers  dismounted,  secur- 
ed their  horses,  and  awaited  the  coming  day."  By  the  morn- 
ing twilight  they  were  enabled  to  find  a  small  path  which 
led  imto  the  thicket  and  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  "and.  as 
silently  as  possible,"  says  one  of  the  party," we  crawled  in- 
to a  thicket  about  ten  steps  behi^nd  the  camp.  Placing  our- 
selves about  four  or  five  steps  apaa't,  in  a  sort  of  s^mi-circle, 
and  completely  cutting  off  their  retreat  from  the  swamps." 
As  the  firist  Indran  arose,  the  isignal  for  action,  was 
given.  The  surprise  was  coraplete.  The  ."-ettlers  rushed 
en  the  camp  and  delivered  a  deadly  fire.  Nine  or 
ten  warrioi's  were  killed  on  the  spot;  ten  more  w^ere  slain 
in  their  wild  attempt  to  retreat;  two  es<?ap^d  badly  woumd- 
€d.  The  encampment  was  destroyed,  and  the  settlers  re- 
turned home  without  further  incident.  This  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Caramchuas,  and  it  caused  thtem  to  leave  the 
settlement  for  a  time  and  to  use  more  stealth  and  precau- 
tion in  their  depredations. 

Durirg  the  fall  and  winter  of  1823-24  Austin's  colony 
was  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  The  erapresario  Austin,  re- 
counting the  trials  and  privations  of  hijg  colonists  at  this 
early  period,  says,  "They  were  totally  destitute  of  bread 
and  salt;  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  were  remembered  and  hoped  for 
at  some  future  day.  There  was  no  other  dependence  for 
subsistence  but  the  wild  game,  such  a,s  buffalo,  bear,  deer, 
turkeys  and  wild  horses,  (mustangs).  The  Indians  reodered 
it  quite  dangerous  ranging  the  country  for  buffalo;  bear 
were  very  poor  and  scarce,  owing  to  failure  in  mast,  and 
poor  venison,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  least  nutritici78  cif  all 
the  meat  kind.  The  mustang  horses,  however,  were  fat 
and  very  abundant,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one 
hundred  of  these  were  eaten  the  two  first  years. 

"The  Caranehua  Indians  w-ere  very  hostile  on  the 
coast;  the  Wacos  and  Tehuacanies  were  equally  so  in  the 
interior,  and  committed  constant  depredatiocis.  Parties  of 
Tonkawas,   Lipans,    Beedies    and    others    were    intermingled 
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with  the  settlers;  the}'  were  beggarly  and  insolent,  and  were 
only  restrained  the  first  two  years  by  presents,  forbearance 
and  policy;  there  was  not  force  enough  to  awe  them.  One 
imprudent  step  with  these  Indians  would  have  destroyed 
the  settlement,  and  the  'setitlars  df;serve  as  much  for  their 
forbearance  duirinig  the  years  1822  and  1823,  as  for  their  for- 
titude." 

"In  1824,  the  strength  of  the  settlement  justified  a  change 
of  jc]}cy,  and  a  party  of  Tonkawj'S  were  tried  and  whipped 
in  the  presence  of  their  chiefs  for  horse  stealing." 

Thus  the  erapresario  Austin  himself  lias  given  uis  a 
brief,  but  vivid  picture  of  what  m'ust  have  been  the  difficul- 
ties, privations  and  damgers  which  had  to  be  borne  and 
overcome  during  the  first  years  of  his  colony.  Austin  him- 
self was  absent  from  his  colooiy  for  several  months,  being 
very  unexpectedly  called  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  secure 
ratification  of  his  colonization  contract  by  the  new,  revolu- 
tionary formed,  government  of  Iturbide.  The  Indians  were 
more  or  less  troublesome  and  threatening;  provisions  were 
scarce,  *' store  bought,"  clothing  was  an  almost  unknown 
luxury,  and  many  privations,  as  well  as  real  sufferings,  were 
experienced.  To  give  the  reader  a  better  knowledge  of  th'e 
deplorable  conditions  and  gloomy  prospects  existing  in  the 
iiifant  colony  at  that  period,  we  extract  briefly  from  letters 
aind  iiarratives  of  some  of  th'e  early  settlers  :- 

Colorado  River,  Coahuila,  and  Texas. 
December  1,  1823. 

Dear  Friend :  Sinee  I  last  wrote,  our  sufferings  have 
been  very  great  for  want  of  provisions.  On  account  of  dry 
weather  our  crops  w-ere  very  poor,  and  are  now  entirely 
spent.  The  game  has  left  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
we  are  now  very  mucb  ptressed  for  food.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  mew  settlers  come  on  this  fall,  and  those  who 
have  not  been  accustome'd  to  hunting  in  the  woods  for  sup- 
port, are  obliged  to  suffer.  Were  it  not  for  a  few  boys  who 
have  no  families,  th^ir  wives  and  children  would  suffer 
mueh  more  than  they  now  do;  in  fact,  I  fear  somje  of  them 
"vroidd  starve.    Those  of  us  who  have  (HO  familias  of  our  own 
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reside  with  some  of  the  families  of  the  settlement.  We  re- 
main here,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  as- 
sist in  protecting  the  settlement.  We  are  o-bliged  to  go 
out  iin  the  morning  ,  a  party  of  us,  to  hunt  food,  leaving  a 
P'art  of  ithe  metn  at  ■home  to  guard  the  settlement  from  In- 
dians, who  are  very  hostile  to  us.  Indeed,  we  dare  not  go 
out  aind  hunt  except  in  companies,  as  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  en  a  lookcut,  lest  the  savages  fall  upon  us;  and  one 
cannot  hunt  and  watch  too.  Game  is  now  so  scaree  that  we 
often  hunt  all  day  for  a  dee-  cr  a  turkey,  and  return  at 
night  empty  handed.  It  would  make  your  heart  sick  to 
see  tHie  poor  little  half  naked:  children,  who  have  nothing  to 
eat  during  the  day,  watch  for  the  return  of  the  huntersi  at 
night.  As  soon  as  they  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  us  they  ea- 
gerly run  to  meet  us,  and  learn  if. we  have  been  successful  in 
our  hunt.  If  the  hunters  return  with  a  deer  or  turkey,  the 
children  are  almost  wild  with  delight;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  they  suddenly  stop  in  their  course,  their  counte- 
nances fall,  the  deep,  bitter  te«rs  well  up  in  their  eyes 
and   roll   down   their  pale  cheeks. 

'Tis  truly  heart-rending  to  see  us  re*turn  home  after 
a  hard  days  hunt  without  anv  game,  knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  the  women  and  children  are  entirely  without  food, 
and  tfaji  hav^e  nothing  until  we  find  it  in  our  hunt.  No  one 
can.'  know  our  sufferings,  or  even  imagine  our  feelings,  un- 
less they  have  been  in  similar  situations.  And  to  render 
our  situation  the  more  dreadful,  our  sufferings  the  more 
acute,  we  are  often  obliged;  to  get  the  women  of  the  differ- 
ent settlements  together,  and  make  a  kind  of  fort  to  protect 
them  from  the  merciless  savages.  It  is  surprising  tO'  see 
how  bravely  the  delicate  females  be^ar  up  under  their  suffer- 
ings, without  a  murmur  or  complaint.  'Tis  only  by  their 
looks  they  show  their  feelings.  When  we  seem  the  least 
discouraged,  they  oheer  us  with  kind  words  and  looks,  and 
strive  to  appear  eheerful  and  happy.  They  do  more  when 
we  are  worried  out  with  toil  and  fatigue — they  take  our 
guns  in  their  hands  and  assist  us  in  standing  guard. 

"Our  prosp-ects  for  the  winter  look  very  gloomy.    If  the 
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Indians  attack  us,  I  scarcely  know  what  we  shall  do;  but  I 
hope  for  the  best,  and  trust  that  we  shall  be  provid'ed  for 
in  some  way.  Were  it  not  for  the  Tonkawa  Indians,  a 
femall  tribe  who  are  friendly  t  j  us  and  supply  us  with  dress- 
ed deerskins,  we  should  be  almost  entirely  d-estitute  of  cloth- 
ing. On<i€i  in  a  great  while  we  are  abl^  to  obtaioi  a  small 
piece  of  unbleached  domestic,  or  a  bit  of  calico,  at  the  ex- 
otrbitant  price  of  seventy-five  cents  a  yard,  from  S'ome  one 
pasising  throug*!!!  th'e  country ;  but  this  is  very  seldom.  T'be 
eommo»n  dress  of  men  and  childi-i^ii  is  mad^e  of  buckskin,  and 
even  the  wom>en  are  ofteni  forced  to  wear  the  sam-e. 

YouT  affectionate  friend,  W.  B.  Dew^ees." 

Captsin  Jesse  Burnham  in  his  "Reminiscences,"  after 
telling  of  'his  enfeebled  condition  from  sickness,  and  that 
"we  got  out  of  bread"  and  had  no^  food  for  two  days, 
says : 

"At  last  I  heard  one  of  my  children  say,  *I  am  so  hun- 
gry.' I  was  too  feeble  to  hunt,  but  I  got  up  and  began  to 
fix  my  gun  slowly.  I  didn't  feel  as  fhouglu  I  could  walk, 
but  I  started  on  my  first  hunt.  I  had  not  gone  far  when 
I  saw  two  d-eer,  a  fawn  and  itis  mother.  I  s.hot  the  fawn 
first,  knowing  the  doe  would  not  run  far,  th'e'Q  I  shot  and 
killed  her.  'O  ho,'  I  said,  'two  deer  in  one  day,  and  my 
fii*st  'hunt!'  I  took  the  fawn  to  camp  to  my  hungry  chil- 
dren and  took  William,  my  oldfst  boy,  and  a  horse  after 
the  doe.  ]\iy  wife  had  dressed  a  skin  and  made  William  a 
shirt,  but  it  lacked  one  sleeve,  so  she  dressed  the  fawn  skin 
that  day  and  made  the  other  sleeve." 

"We  were  still  out  of  bread,  and  it  had  been  nine 
months  since  we  had  seen  any.  A  man  fromi  lower  down  the 
country  came  up  and  told  me  he  had  corn  thait  he  had  plant- 
ed with  a  stick — there  were  no  plows  or  hoes  in  the  colony. 
I  gave  him  a  horse  for  twenty  bushels  ?.nd  went  twenty-six 
miles  after  it  with  two  horses,  aoad  broug^lit  eight  bushels 
back.  I  walked  and  led  my  horse.  I  had  prepared  a  mor- 
tar* before  I  left  'home  to  beat  it  in,  and  a  sieve  made  of 

If  Many  of  the  first  emierrants  to  Austin's  Colony  bad  not  even  «  hand  mil),  and  for  a 
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dter  skin  6ti'€t(?he<i  over  a  hoop  and  with  hole®  punelh^d  in 
it.  We  would  have  to  be  \ery  saving,  of  course,  and  were 
allowed  only  one  pie«e  of  bread  around. 

''About  this  time  my  oldest  daughter's  dress  wore  out 
before  we  could  get  any  cotton  to  spin,  and  sh^e  wore  a 
dress  of  dressed  buckskin.  I  Ihad  pants  and  a  hunting 
shirt  made  of  deerskin.  My  wife  colored  the  skin  brown 
and  fringed  the  hunting  shirt,  and  it  was  considered  the 
nicest  suit  in  the  colony." 

Horatio  Chrisman,  the  famous  surveyor  and  early  In- 
dian fighter  of  Austin's  colony,  says:  "All  thiese  emi- 
grants suffered  for  want  of  provisions.  We  had  about 
edgfht  acres  of  com  which  if  not  worked  immediately,  wais 
certain  to  be  lost.  I  could  not  stop  tlhe  plow  to  hunt.  I 
took  no  sustenance  save  a  few  stinted  drinks  of  buttermilk 
until  after  I  finished  plowing  over  the  eight  acres.  My 
plow  animal  was  an  old,  slow,  blind  mule."  A  few  weeks 
afterward,  Mr.  Chrisman  learned  that  James  Whitesides-^ 
w<hose  residence  was  ooi  the  east  side  of  the  Brazos — had 
gone  to  the  United  States  on  business,  and  that  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  little  boys,  had  little  or 
nothing  to  eat  but  lettuce.  Sending  out  his  exeellent  hunt- 
er, Martin  Vamer,  he  secured  a  very  large  buck,  which  he 
threw  across  his  horse  and  carried  to  Mrs.  Whitesides,  a  dis- 
tanee  of  twenty  miles.  "Aunt  Betsey,"  says  Chrisman, 
"never  forgot  this  favor." 

The  lot  of  these  first  pioneeas  was  indeed  a  hiaird  and 
rugged  one,  but  in  common,  and  they  were  ever  ready  to 
assist  and  protect  each  other  at  their  own  discomfort,  and 
often  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

During  the  summer  Capt.  Chrisman  was  without  a  shirt, 
and  wore  a  buckskin  hunting  shirt  instead.  Toward  au- 
tumn he  learned  that  Col.  Jared  Groce  had  some  goods. 
He  therefore  visited  the   colonel  to  replenish  his  wardrobe. 

lon^  time  their  only  means  of  manufacturing:  meal  was  by  poundingr  the  com  with  a  wooden 
peBtle  in  a  motar  made  in  a  log  or  etump.  The  first  Baw  and  eritt  mill  propelled  by  water, 
was  erected  on  Mill  Creek,  by  the  Cummingrs  family.  It  went  into  operation  in  the  year 
1&26.  One  or  two  borse  mills  bad  been  erected  a  short  time  before.— KuyhendaH's  ^le- 
inlniBceRceB. 
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He  boug'ht  a  few  yards  of  coarse  browm  "Holland,"  from 
which  be  had  a  Mrs.  Byrd  to  make  him  two  shirts — "the 
best  I  ever  wore,  as  they  lasted  three  years."  But  we  are 
diffressinar. 


HORSE  THIEVES. 

Another  S'ort  of  annoyance  to  the  strug-gling  colonists, 
and  one  that  for  a  while  threatened  to  be  m^ore  serious  than 
Indian  troubles,  was  a  clan  of  Mexican  and  American  rob- 
bers and  horse  thieves  that  infested  the  colony  about  this 
time — some  of  them  erstwhile  denizens  of  the  "Neutral 
Grounds,"  where  they  held  undisputed  sway  and  found  a 
safe  retreat.  Others,  "men  Who  had  fled  from  justice  in 
the  United  States,  and  eome  to  the  colony  with  the  hope  of 
committing  their  depredatioois  with  greater  impunity." — 
Yoatoiim's  Texas,  Vol.  1,  page  228. 

"During  the  same  summer,"  (1823),  says  Kuykendall 
in  his  Reminiscences,  "A  Frenchman  and  two  Mexicans,  all 
resideaits  of  Louisiana,  returning  from  the  Rio  Grande  with 
a  small  cavalcade,  passed  through  our  neighbor'hood  and 
crc68e<l  the  Brazos  at  the  La  Bahia  road.  As  they  passed 
by  the  residence  of  Martin  Vamer,  (near  the  present  town 
of  Independence),  theiy  stole  his  most  valuable  horse.  Our 
Alcalde,  Joseph  H.  Bell,  ordered  me  to  raise  a  few  men 
and  pursue  the  thieves.  The  men  who  went  with  m-e  were 
Martini  Varner,  Samuel  Kennedy,  Jam>es  Nelson,  Oliver 
Jon^e  and  George  Robrnson.  About  midnight  of  the  day  we 
startted,  we  arrived  at  tJhe  creek  much  swollen  by  a  recent 
rain.  Dark  as  it  was,  we  swam  this  stream,  and  about  an 
hour  before  day,  on  the  waters  of  the  Trinity,  we  came  up- 
on the  camp;  and'  at  dayljght  captured  the  theives,  and  re- 
covered Varner 's  and  ten  or  eleven  oth«r  horses.  The  cul- 
prits were  tried  by  the  local  authorties  and  sentenced  to 
re<?eive  thirty-nine  la'i^ies,  which  sentence  was  duly  execut- 
ed; 'after  which  the  Frenchman  was  released,  it  appearing 
that  h«  "vvais  only  accestw-ry  to  the  theft.  "The  principal  was 
'now  carried  before  Alcalde  Bell      for    further    proceedings'; 
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again  whipped,  and  released  on  the  east  side  of  the  Braziots, 
with  orders  to  depart  the  Colony."* 

Colionel  Austin,  as  civil  and  military  commandant,  now 
adopted  more  drastic  measures,  determined  to  rid  his  colooiy 
of  the  scouxgie.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  to  carry  out 
his  plan.  "A  still  greater  outrage"  continues  Kuykendall, 
"was  peTpetrated  this  summer  by  another  party  of  Mexi- 
cans from  the  border  of  Louisiana.  Tdiey  were  enroute  to 
the  Rio  Grand-e,  and  finding  a  small  party  of  Mexicans  on 
Skull  Oreek,  with  a  cavalcade  which  they  were  driving  east, 
the  Louisianans  camped  with  them.  The  ensuing  night  they 
fell  upon  their  Rio  Grande  brethren,  and  after  murdering 
two  or  three  and  dispersing  the  rest,  took  possessi'on  of  the 
cavaillada.  Carrasco,  the  owtner  of  the  horses,  thoiugh  wound- 
ed, escaped  to  the  settlement  on  the  Colorado ;  whereupon 
uncle  Robert  Kuykendall  with  a  few  men,  started  in  pursuit 
of  the  theives.  It  was  soon  discovered  they  had  separated 
into  two  parties  (having  divided  the  horses),  one  of  which 
had  crossed  the  Colorado  a  short  distance  below  the  La 
Bahia  road,  and  the  other  manv  miles  above  it.  The  latter 
party,  after  crossii.ng  the  rivetr,  fell  into  and  followed  tiie  San 
Antonio  road  and  escaped  to  Louisiana,  but  the  former  was 
pursued  alid  overtakei;  on  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Brazos,  at 
tlie  Cooshatte  crossing.  Two  of  them  were  killed  andthedr 
heads  situck  on  poles  at  the  roadside.  The  horses  were  also 
taken  and  restored  to  their  owner.  After  this  example, 
the  'border  ruffians'  ceased  their  depredations  within  t(he 
bounds  of  Austin's  Colony." 

However,  the  Tonkawas,  ever  prof essimg  friend-ship  for 
the  whites,  could  not  restrain  their  propensity  for  stealing, 
and  committed    numeiroos'  petty  depredations. 

"Toward  the  latter  part  of  tMs  summer,"  says  Kuyken- 
dall, "a  partly  of  Tonkawas  stole  a  horse  from  my 
father  and  several  from  Mr.  Wheat.  Father,  Thomas  Boat- 
wright,  my  brother  Barzillai  and  myself ,  pursued  the  thieves. 

» "At  first"  says  Yoaknm,  "they  were  pursued,  the  property  reclaimed,  and  the  rob- 
bers whipped  and  turned  loose,  but  this  only  seemed  to  exasperate  and  cause  them  to  add 
murder  to  robbery,  in  order  to  prevent  detection." 
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At  the  infant  town  of  San  Filipe,  then  coaataining  but  two 
or  thTee  log  cabins,  we  were  joined  by  Austin  an>d  a  few 
others,  who  went  with  us  to  Fort  Beind,  wihere  we  were  join- 
ed hy  a  few  more  men,  making  our  force  thii-ty  strong.  On 
approacilidng  the  Tonkawa  camp,  Carita,  the  chief,  met  the 
party,  professing  regrets  that  fiA'e  of  his  youmg  men  had 
stolen  the  horses;  that  the  animals  would  be  restored  and 
the  thieves  punished.  Delivering  fhe  horses,  the  old  chief 
pointed  out  the  five  men  wiho  had  committed  the  theft,  each 
of  whom'  was  sentenced  to  reeeive  fifty  lashes,  and  have  one 
half  of  his  head  shaved.  The  sentence  was  fully  carried 
out  on  four,  one  being  excused  for  sickness,  Chiief  Carita 
itnflicting  one  half,  and  Capt.  Kuykendall  the  otiher  half  of 
the  lashes." 

At  this  time  theite  were  two  divisions  of  tfiis  tribe;  the 
other  encampment  being  on  the  Colorado  under  Chief  Sandia. 
The  combined  rtumber  of  warriors  "did  not  mudh  exceed 
one  hundi-ed^ — ^it  certainly  did  not  reaeh  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty."* 

AVith  the  neturn  of  spring,  favorable  seasons  amd  a  fair 
yield  of  crops,  came  aiew  life  «-nd  renewed  hopes  for  the 
struggling  colonists.  "New  comers"  were  locating  at  dif- 
ferent points,  amd  a  more  prosperous  and  peaceful  condition 
prevailed  in  the  Colony.  But  the  settlers  were  not  long  left 
undisturbed.  The  Caranchuas  soan  renewed  ihostilities.  In 
June  of  this  year,  a  party  of  Cai-anehuas  halted  near  the 
Camp  of  Capt,  Robert  Kuykendiall,  on  Peach  Creek,  a  few 
miles  below  Eagle  Lake,  killing  some  of  liis  stoek  amd  shoot- 
ing at  his  little  ten  year  old  son,  whio  esctaped' and  rode  for 
assistance.  Kuykettidall,  with  his  wife  and  smaller  children 
secreted  themselves  in  a  thicket.  Oapt.  Ingram  amd  a  dozen 
neighbors  soon  came  to  their  relief.  The  settlers  followed 
the  trail  of  the  retreating  Indians,  which  wound  for  sever- 
al miles  through  a  dense  cane  brake.  When  the  pursuers 
arnved  at  the  Colorado  River,  they  espied  tliie  Indians  on 
the  opposite  bank,  w^here  they  were    drying    meat.      "  Spur- 


ia Kuykend^H'e  ReminiBcenccB. 
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ring  tlieii*  horses  t?o  a  gallop,  ti^'ey  plunged  into  thi  river  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  wiho  saluted  them  witlii  'a  swarm  of 
arrows,  and  fled  to  the  adjacent  cane  brake.  In  the  camp 
Alexander  Jackson  stooped  to  pick  ^^p  a  buffalo  robe,  wQimi 
a  'cloth  yard'  arrow  was  driven  throug'lii  ihis  elbow.  At 
the  moment,  a  companion,  John  V,  Clark,  saw  the  In- 
dian who  had  shot  Jackson,  in  the  caoie  brake,  with  liis  bow 
raised  to  shoot  aigaiin.  Clark  quickly  aimed  and  fired,  the 
Indian  falling  dead,  the  rifle  ball  cutting  his  wrist  ki  two, 
and  penetrating  his  breast.  The  Indiams  being  secure  in 
tli-eir  cane  l>rake  (retreat,  tlie  settlers  deemed  it  prudent  to 
give  up  further  pursuit." 


THE  FAMOUS  CANOE  FIGHT. 

About  this  time  Capt.  White,  an  old  trader  who  lived 
at  La.  Bahia,  amd  owned  a  small  boat,  had  an  adventure 
with  the  Caranchuas.  Embarking  at  Port  Lavaca  his  vessel, 
loaded  with  salt  to  exchange  for  corn,  he  steered  up  the 
Colorado  to  v/hat  is  called  "Old  Landing,"  two  miles  from 
its  mouth,  Av^iere  he  landed,  lea\-ing  his  boat  in  charge  of 
two  or  three  Mexicans,  aaid  went  uip  to  tlue  settlement  in 
searcii  of  corn.  A  party  of  Caranchuas  were  encamped 
neafr  the  landing,  amd  professing  friendsiliiip  for  White  and 
his  Mexican  companion,  requested  him  to  visit  them  on  'his 
return,  as  they  w%hed  to  trade  for  corn.  Godng  up  Peach 
Creek  to  the  Kincheloe  settlement.  White  found  corn  in  ex- 
change for  his  salt — the  corn  to  be  delivered  to  his  boat,  and 
the  salt  received  there.  Meantime  the  settlers  were  inform- 
ed of  the  situation,  and  a  runner  sent  sixty  miles  above  for 
Capt.  Jesse  Burnam,  wlio  hastily  collected  a  company  of  twen- 
ty-five and  marched  on  the  Indians.  We  quote  Burnam 's  own 
account:  "WM-te  was  to  inform  the  Indians  of  his  return, 
by  making  a  camp  fire.  He  gave  the  signal  just  at  day- 
lighit.  I  left  twelve  of  my  men  at  the  boat,  for  fear  the  In- 
dians might  come  from  a  different  direction,  while  I  took 
the  other  liialf  and  went  down  the  river,  to  the  Indians' 
landing  place.    About  half  an  hour  by  sun,  the  Indians  came 
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rowing  up  the  river,  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  as 
though  they  expected  danger.  The  river  banks  were  low, 
but  with  sufficient  brush  to  coaieeal  us.  Just  as  they  were 
lajiding,  I  fired  on  them,  my  signal  shot  killing  one  In- 
diajn,  and  in  less  tbaii  five  minutes  we  had  killed  eight.  The 
other  two  swam  off  with  the  canoe,  which  they  kept  between 
them  and  us,  but  finally  one  of  them,  raising  his  head  to 
guide  the  camo'e,  received  a  moirtal  shot.  I  'returned  home 
without  th-e  loss  of  a  man."* 


DISASTROUS  FIGHT  IN  THE  CANE  BRAKE. 

Through  favorable  reports  sent  out  by  Austin,  his 
colony  continued  to  increase  in  population — giving  a  sem- 
blance of  (Strength  that  would  better  enable  him  to  cope  with 
the  Indians.  The  land  office  was  opened,  surveyors  appoint- 
ed, and  we  are  informed,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  titles 
wei^  issued  to  the  origin.al  "30O"  S)etitlers  during 
this  year.**  "While  the  colonists  busied  themiselves  se- 
lecting locations,  surveyiag  lands,  and  making  improve- 
ments, tidings  came  that  a  small  party  of  emigrants, 
emnoute  from  tlie  mx)utJi  of  the  Brazos,  had  been  at- 
tacked and  murdered  by  the  exasperated  Caranchuas.  Col- 
onel Afuistin,  to  reitiaiiate,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  such 
outrages,  in^  Septemiber,  com  missioned  Capt.  Randal  Jones, 
wit;hj  a  company  of  twenty  three  men,  to  proceed  down  the 
Brazos  in  canoes,  reconnoiter  the  coast  as  far  as  Matagorda 
Bay,  and,  if  found,  show  no  mercy  to  the  party  that  massa- 
cred the  emigrants,  as  well  as  any  other  hostiles.  Landing 
at  a  favorable  poisition,  scouts  were  sent  out  to  reconnoi- 
ter. We  quote  from  Jones'  Journal:  "Convinced  that  the 
Indians  were  secretly  preparing  for  am  attack,  two  of  the 
scouts  were  dispatched  up  the  river  for  reinforcements.  At 
Badey's  store,  on  the  Brazos,  they  were  joined  by  eight  or 


♦Reminiscences  of  Capt.  Jesse  Burnam,  in  Texas  Historical  Quarterly— Vol.  5,  pages 
17  and  18. 

*  *247  was  the  exact  number  of  titles  issued  in  1824. 
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tem  colonists  already  collected  to  watch,  tli©  maneuverings 
0^  about  a  dozen  Indians  who  had  visited  that  place  for  am- 
munition. At  daybiM?ak  the  followin'g  moiminig,  an  attack 
was  made,  a  few  Indians  were  killed,  and  their  diseomfitted 
companions  routed." 

In  the  meantime,  directed  by  the  loud  wailing  for  their 
fallen  comrades  at  Bailey's,  Capt.  Jomes  ascertained  tluat 
some  thirty  Indians  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  a 
small,  sluggisili  tributary  of  the  San  Bernaird — since  call- 
ed Jooes   Creek. 

Approaching  under  cover  of  night,  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  encampmjent,  the  company  halted,  quickly  prepared 
for  action,  and  "when  it  was  light  enough  to  see  tli^ir 
sights"  made  a  furious  attack.  Although  greatly  surprised, 
the  Indians  quickly  hid  themselves  in.  the  reeds  and  tall 
marshi  grass,  wfhere  they  fought  with  great  desperatioai  and. 
advantage.  Exposed  to  the  deadly  balls  and  arrows  of  the 
Indians,  tlue  whites  finally  recreated,  with  a  loss  of  three  O'f 
their  number,  Spencer,  Bailiey  and  Singer.  The  Indians,  too, 
suffered  severely,  their  dead  being  estimated  ait  fifteen.  A 
proportionate  number  w^ere  wounded  on  either  side. 

John  Ilemiy  Brown  says,  "It  was  a  clear  repulse  o*f 
the  whites,  whose  leader,  Capt.  Jones,  was  an  experienced 
soldier  of  approved  courage.  Such  a  result  was  lamentable 
at  that  period  ta  the  colony's  existence." 

The  whites  returned  home,  and  the  Indians  retreated 
westward  across  the  San  Bernard.  Greatly  incensed,  and 
somewhat  emboldened,  the  Caranchuas  now  became  more 
hostile  and  troublesome.  * 


AUSTIN  LEADS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CAEANCHUAS. 

As  the  confines  of  Austin's  colony  were  extending  in 
every  direction,  many  outrages  wer«  penpetrated  on  the 
more  venturesome  and  exposed   settlers.     Col.    Austin,   now 

♦  During  this  year,  Capt.  Chrisman,  while  out  surveying  with  small  parties  of  "land 
locators,"  had  several  skirmishes  and  numerous  adventures  with  ahe  Caranchuas  on  the 
San  Bernard  River  and  Gulf  Prairie. 
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deeming  hia  forces  sufficiently  strong,  determined  to  chas- 
tise and  expel  the  thieving  and  murderous  Caranchuas 
from  his  colony.  Accordingly,  in  July,  he  headed  an  expedi- 
tion of  forty  or  fifty  arm^ed  men  from  San  Felipe.  Cross- 
ing ihe  Colorado  near  Eaigle  Lake,  and  proceeding  down 
the  west  side  of  the  river  to  ''Jennings  Camp;"  thenee  to 
the  Lavajca  below  the  mouth  of  the  Nabadad;  most  of  the 
route  being  through  the  prairie  country.  Pioneers  were  de- 
tailed to  open  roads  through  the  dense  thickets  and  cane 
brakes,  bordering  streams  they  crossed.  But  the  Indians 
had  warning  of  this  expedition  and  fled  from  the  colony — 
west,  toward  the  San  Antonio  River. 

Returning  to  the  capital  for  fresh  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements, Austin  determined  to  pursue  and  deal  these 
Indians  a  telling  blow  while  they  were  united  in  their  retreat. 

This  second  expedition,  of  some  ninety  men,  thirty  of 
W"hom  were  negroes,  tJUB  slaves  of  Col.  Jared  E.  Groce, 
mounted,  armed  and  commanded  by  him,  left  San  Felipe  in 
August;  passing  the  Colorado  at  the  Atascocito  crossing, 
and  followitng  th^e  Ataseocito  road  to  the  Guadalupe  River, 
near  the  present  town  of  Victoria;*  thence  marching  in 
the  direction  of  La  Baihia,  expecting  to  strike  the  Indians 
west  of  tliic  San  Antonio  River,  on  either  Espirita  Santo 
or  Aransas  Bays.  "But  on  the  Manahuilla  Creek,  a  few 
miles  east  of  that  town,"  says  John  Henry  Brown,  "he 
was  met  by  the  priest,  Alcalde  and  citizens,  who  ap- 
peared as  mediators  for  tbe  Indians.  The  Caranchuas, 
aforetime  nominally  belonging  to  the  Mission  of  La  Bahia 
as  converted  Indians,  now  seeing  danger  aipproaohing,  pro- 
fessed penitemee,  and  appealed  to  the  priest  and  Alcalde  to 
avert  their  threatened  destruction.  The  result  wias  a  confer- 
ence and  quasi-treaty,  in  which  the  Indians  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  never  again  come  east  of  the  San  Antonio 
or  Guadalupe  Rivers.  The  colonists  thereupon  returned 
home." 


♦•'At  that  time  there  was  not  a  single  habitation  on  the  Guadalupe  Rivsr  from  its  head 
to  its  mouth'  — Kuykendall  Reminiscences. 
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For  la  time  these  Indians  remained  qqiiet,  the  good 
priieist  lexerted  himself  in  their  behalf,  and  'hopes  wore  en- 
tertaimed  that  he  would  succeed  in  bringing  them  under  tihe 
benignant  influence  of  Christian  civilization.  But  "to  the 
manner  bom"  the  Caranehuas  could  not  long  restrain  their 
murderous  and  tlhieving  propensities;  the  treaty  was  soon 
broken,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  they  continued  to 
eoimmit  many  petty,  and  s/ome  serwus  depredations. ' '  In  fact, ' ' 
says  Kuykendall,  "some  of  the  greateisit  atrocities  ever  com- 
mitted by  these  Indians  in  Austin's  Colony,  were  perpe- 
trated after  this    treaty    was  made.* 

In  the  winter  of  this  year,  the  families  of  Flowers  and 
Cavaniatugh  were  murdered  by  the  Caranehuas.  Capt.  Buck- 
ner,  with  a  company,  pursued  the  Indians  to  their  camp 
on  the  bay  about  three  miles  east  of  the  present  town 
of  Matagorda,  where  at  day  break  ihe  made  a  surprise  at- 
tack, killing  som'e  thirty,  and  completely  routing  them. 
Tliis  was  the  'greatest  loss  these  Indians  ever  sustained  in  any 
one  fight  witQi  the  colonists.  Sometui^le  during  the  yeair 
1832,  Capt.  Jiohru  Ingram  led  a  party  of  nineteen  men  in  an 
attack  on  an  encampment  of  Caranehuas  on  Live  Oak  Creek, 
within  the  preiseot  limits  of  Mata-gorda  County.  The  party 
fired  on  the  Indians  at  the  dawn  'of  day,  killing  four  or 
five  and  disptersing  the  remain  d'dr. 

"Near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Guadalupe,  in  1834,"  says  John 
Henry  Brown,  "they  wene  only  detered  from  attacking  the 
party  of  Major  James  Kerr,  surveying  lands  for  De  Leon's 
Colony,  by  a  ruse  practiced  upon  them  by  him;  and  dunging 
that  year  they  were  w^liipped  in  a  fight  near  Laguna  V.erde, 
or  Green  Lake,  now  in  Calhoun  County,  by  a  party  of  Mex- 
ican 'and  Am-erican  settlers  commanded  by  the  brave  Capt. 
Placido  Venibides."  "In  the  year  1834  or  1835,"  says  Kuy- 
kendall, "the  Tonkawas,  instigated  by  the  Mexicans  of  Vic- 
totria,  treacherously  'aissassinated  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
Caranehuas.  The  Tonkawas  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Ca- 
ranehuas, taking  with  them  a     small  boy,  who  secretly     cut 

♦  In  the  year  1826,  Capt.  Aylett  C.  Buckner,  defeated  a  party  of  Caranehuas  below 
Elliott's  Crossing. 
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the  bow    strings  of  the  Caranchuas,  when  the  Tonkawas  fell 
upon  them  and  nmrd'ered  all  but  two    or  three." 

In,'  tli'e  Spring  of  1886,  tlie  Caranchuas  still  counted 
twenty-five  or  thirty  warriors.  "Whien  the  army  of  inrasion 
reached  our  frontier,  they  joined  it,  and  fougiht  agaimst  ujs 
at  the  Mission  of  Refugio  in  March,  1836.  They  had  pre- 
viously offered  to  fight  for  the  Armericans,  but  their  offer 
was  either  rejected  or  neiglected. 

About  1840  thiey  were  encamped  on  the  Guadalupe  Riv- 
er, below  Victoria,  near  the  junction  of  the  San  Antonio,  and 
on  account  of  some  depredations  committed  by  them,  were 
attacked  by  the  JMexican  'and  Americain  settlers  of  that  vi- 
cinity, and  many  killed.  "They  fled  to  the  southwest,  along 
the  coast,"  says  Kenney,  "and  their  brief  history  hastens 
to  its  catastrophe." 

In  1843  tliey  were  camped  about  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
Corpus  Christi,  where  they  were  foamd  by  a  Mexican  rang- 
ing company  under  Capt.  Rafael  Aldrete,  who  had  known 
them  from  his  ehildhood  a®  cannibal  savages.  He  at  once 
attacked  and  almost  annihilated  them,  very  few  escaping. 
Their  last  notable,  hostile  act  was  the  murder  of  Capt.  Johoi 
Kemper  'at  his  home  on  the  Guadalupe,  Victoria  County,  in 
November,  1845.  Mrs.  Kemper,  with  her  two  little  children, 
and  her  mother,  after  the  Indians  had  attempted  to  burn 
them  with  the  dwellimg  house,  escaped  in  the  storm-y  night, 
and  <3rept  to  the  house  of  Alonzo  Basis,  situated  twelve  miles 
distant,  on  tine  Oalito. 

"The  last  that  was  seen  of  these  Indian"  says  Kenney, 
"was  in  1847,  when  a  remnant  of  some  eight  or  ten 
Caranchuas  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  its  mouth,  begging 
their  way  into  Mexico  and  oblivion."  "In  the  year  1855," 
adds  Kuykendall,  "the  once  formidable  tribe  of  Caranchuas 
had  dwindled  to  sdx  or  eight  iindividuals,  who  wiere  residing 
near  San  Fernando,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico." 


CHAPTER  IL 


S  "\ve  liaA-e  seeai,  the  principal  laiid  most  fe- 
rocious tribe  "WT-tli  wMcli  Austin's  colonists 
came  in  contact,  'on  tlieir  arrival  aoid  for  tbe 
first  few  years,  were  the  Caranchuas.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Yfacos,  Tehua- 
canies  and  allied  tribes,  were  depredating. 

In  the  Spring  of  1824,  a  party  of  Wacios 
went  doavoi  the  Brazios  as  far  las  the  Kuy- 
kendall  settlement,  where  they  stole  thir- 
teen head  of  Valuable  horses,  and  esicaped 
wdt-h  tJieir  booty,  having  been  pursued  somie  forty  miles  to 
the  head  of  Cummiaigs  Creek  where  the  trail  was  lost.  Fol- 
lowing this  successful  raid,  the  Wiacos  '.again  visited  the  ^&t- 
llements,  and  stole  all  the  horses  of  Mr.  Jolim  Oummdoigs. 
"We  followed  the  thieves  as  far  as  the  Yegua,  about  fifty 
miles,"  says  Euykendall,  "where  we  lost  the  trail  in  con- 
sequsence  of  the  great  number  of  wild  horses  and  buffalo 
which  then  ranged  througih  flat  section  of  country."  Many 
other  depredations  were  committed  'by  tliesie  Indians  about 
this  period,  but  details  are  too  meager  fotr  record.* 


S  In  consequence  of  repeated  thefts  committed  by  the  Wacos  and  Tehuacanies,  Col. 
Austin,  in  July,  1S24,  sent  Capt.  Aylett  C.  Buckner,  with  Judge  Duke,  James  Baird,  Thomas 
H.  Borden,  Selkirk,  Jones  and  McCloskey,  en  a  mission  to  treat  with  these  tribes.  They  took 
with  them  seme  goods  to  barter  with  the  Indians  for  horses.  They  crossed  the  Brazos  at 
the  San  Antonio  road  and  proceeded  up  t!  e  river  on  the  east  side  to  the  Tehuacanie  village, 
crossing  over  to  the  Waco  village,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Waco.  They  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Indians,  who  had  recently  returned  from  their  summer  buffalo  hunt,  and  were 
feasting  on  buffalo  meat,  green  corn  and  beans.  They  had  also  pumpkins  and  melons.  They 
dwelt    in  comfortable  lodges,  conical  in  shape,  the  fram.es  of  which  were  of  cedar  poles  or 
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Ill  tbe  Spring  of  1826,  Aiistm  resolved  to  make  a  cam- 
paign agamst  thje  Wacos  aaid  Tehuacauies,  whose  depreda- 
tions had  aiorvv  becoame  frequ.ent.  RendezYousimig  cm.  the  Bra- 
zos at  the  croesinig  of  tli'e  San  Antonio  road,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  aoid  ninety  mem 
Avas  eo'coi  collected  and  organized,  Col.  Austin  in  command, 
witli  Ayktt  C.  Buckner,  Horatio  Chrismam,  Bartlett  Sims, 
"Williaan  Hall  and  Ross  Alley,  captains  of  companies. 

The  first  days  m'areh  brought  the  expedlitiooi  to  tiie  Lit- 
tle Brazos,  whieire  they  left  all  provisions,  save  rations  for 
three  days,  and  a  forced  march  was  ordered  against  the  In- 
dians. 

On  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  encampment, 
scou'ts  were  sent  to  reconnoiter,  and  fcninid  it  deserted. 
"Appearances"  says  Kuykendall,  "indicated  that  the  Tehua- 
canie  village  had  been  deserted  about  two  weeks.  The 
"Waco  village  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  a  little  far- 
ther iup.  We  conld  not  reach  it,  as  the  river  was  much 
swollen,  buit  ascertaineid  that  it,  too,  w^as  uninbabiited.  The 
Indians  w.ere  d-oubtless  gone  on  a  buffalo  huint.  Their 
patches  of  corn  were  in  silk  and  tlassel.  There  was  an 
aibundance  of  beans,  of  wliich  we  picked  a  mess  or  two,  but 
nothing  was  desttroyed." 

Thus  di^appoinltcd  and  their  rations  being  entirely  ex- 
bansted,  the  expedition  returned  to  their  supply  depot — and 
to  the  Brazos,  where  it  was  disbanded. 


EARLY   TRIALS    OF   DeWITTS   COLONISTS. 

Early  as  1822,  while  Austin's  colony  \Vas  yet  in  itS'  in- 
faincy,  several  American  genitlemen,  among  themi  Green  De- 
Witt    of  Missouri,  appeared  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  seeking 

slats,  thatched  with  grass.  The  largest  of  these  lodges  (their  council  house)  was  fifty-nine 
paces  in  circumference.  The  Wacos  and  Tehuacanies  spoke  the  same  language,  and  were  es- 
sentially the  same  people.  Judge  Duke  estimated  the  two  tribes  would  number  between  200 
and  300  warriors.  They  had  a  great  number  of  horses  and  mules— a  small  plug  of  tobacco  be- 
ing the  price  of  a  horse,  and  a  plug  and  a  half  that  of  a  mule.  They  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  the  embassy,  and  pledged  themselves  to  peace  and  amity  with  the  colonists.  The 
embassy  remained  with  the  Indians  between  two  and  three  weeks,  and  returned  home  by  the 
same  route  they  went  out."— Kuykendall's  Reminiscences. 
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impresario  ccntiacts.  Owing  to  the  u'nsetttled  politdcal 
condittion®  of  Hhe  -country  at  that  period,  De  Witt's  peti- 
tion to  settle  four  hundred  familieis  in  the  province  (Of  Tex- 
as, was  not  approved  till  after  the  promulgation  and  enact- 
ment of  tbe  fi>rst  general  colonizatictni  law  of  Coahnilia  aaid 
Texas,  March  24,  1825. 

Anticipa4;i'nig  the  succes'S  of  his  application,  which  was 
duly  granted  April  15,  1825,  De  Witt  had  pre-arranged  with 
Majotr  James  Kerr,  late  of  ]\Iissouri,  but  them  of  Austin's 
Colony,  as  agetnit  ajid  surveycr  for  the  'coiony. 

Ini  August  .of  this  year,  ]\Iajor  Keifr,  ('having  rccantly 
buried  !hLs  wife  and  two  children  on  the  Brazos),  with  his 
negro  servant  and  six  men,  viz.  Erasmus  ("Deaf")  Smith, 
Basil  Durbin,  Gerrcn  Hinds,  John  Wightman,  James  Mu- 
sic and  —  Strickland,  leaving  San  Felipe  de  Austin  ix?ach- 
edaspot  on  Kerr's  Creek  (near  the  present  town  of  Gonzal- 
es), where  they  halted,  speedily  erected  cabins  and  laid  off 
a  site  for  Xhe  capital  of  the  future  colony,  •u'thich  was 
named  Gonzales,  in  honctr  of  Don  Rafael  Gonzales,  the  first 
Governor  of  Coahuiia  and  Texas.  The  location  was  most 
favorable,  but  the  town  itself  was  of  slow  growth  and  for 
a  wliile  of  uncertain  existence,  as  will  be  seen.  "The  snr- 
V'C}'  of  lands  for  future  colonists,  was  prosecuted  'as  rapidly 
as  ptossible,"  s.ayis  Brown,  "and  a  few  weeks  later,  Francis 
Berry  and  family  settled  near  th.e  crt^ek.  Of  this  faimiily 
were  also  John  and  Betsey  Oliver,  grown  children  of  Mrs. 
BeiiT  by  a  formco"  husband. 

About  the  first  of  October,  DeWitt  arrived  from  Sal- 
tillo,  and  remaimed  in  the  col  dry  three  or  fcur  weeks  be- 
fore proceeding  on  'his  way  to  -MiS'SOuri.  During  the  year,  a 
number  of  prospeietors  visited  the  country,  anld  after  selec- 
ting locations  left,  to  return  Mer.  Thus  tliese  fenv  brave 
settlers  at  old  Gonzales  in  1825-6,  were  truly  >pioneers,  the  ad- 
vance guards  of  Amarican  civilization  on  that  then  remote 
and  greatly  exposed  frontier,  their  nefe'rest  neighbors  being 
DeLecn  and  hal^  a  dozen  I^.Iexicans,  at  the  infant  sietitlements 
of  Guadalupe  Victoria,  sixty  miles  southwajrd ; 'and  with  no 
roads  in  any  direction,  save  theitr  own  fresUdy  made     trail 
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sixty-'fivie  mil-es  -east  to  tlie  Colorado.  Biut  the  ^'ot  of  these 
isolated  settlors  v^'as  not  intoleirabl'e,  aai'd  would  have  speed- 
ily improved  but  for  an  unexpected  calamity.  Parties  of 
Indians,  professing  friendship,  frequently  called,  passing  to 
and  fro;  and  demonstrating  no  signs  of  hostility,  the  colo- 
nists apprehend'od  no  danger.  "Thus  matters  stood,  "siays 
■historian  Brown,  "whicai  the  first  day  of  July,  1826,  arrived. 
There  was  a  celebrati'on  of  the  fourth  of  July  at  Beascin's, 
at  the  Atasciocito  crossimg  of  the  Colorado,  ^a  few  miiles  be- 
low the  present  town  of  Columbus.  Major  Kerr  had  gone 
on  -a  buffalo  ,luint.  It  was  agreed  that  Basil  Durbin,  John 
amd  Betsey  Oliver,  and  Jack  the  servaoit  boy  of  Kerr,  should 
go  on  .horsiebacJj:  to  the  Colorado  celieibration.  They  started 
on  Sunday,  July  2,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  Thome's 
Branch,  fomrteeoi  miles  east,  having  no  appi^ehension  of 
danger  at  the  tinne.  The  little  party  howe"VTer,  were  doiom- 
ed  to  disappointment,  for  about  midni^t,  Miile  aoundily 
sleeiping  on  theii*  blankets,  they  were  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  firin'g  of  guns  and  the  yells  of  the  Indians.  Durbin 
"was  shiot  in  the  ^ouldea*  by  a  muskelt  ball  and  badly 
wou{ndi€d,  'but  escaped  with  his  compank»ns  into  a  thicket 
near  by,  the  hcirses  and  other  effects  beinig  left  in  tlie  pos- 
»essioin  lof  the  enemy.  From  loss  of  iblotod  and  int>ens(e  pain, 
Durbin  repeatedly  swnooned,  but  was  restored  by  the  efforts 
of  his  compani'ons  and  enabLed  to  walk,  by  noon  cai  the  fol- 
lowing day,  back  to  Major  Kerr's  cabin,  where  the  panty 
was  astonished  to  find  John  Wig!htman  lying  dead  and 
scalped  in  the  passage  way  between  the  rooms,  and  the 
house  robbed  of  everything,  iujcludiing  important  papers  and 
three  compasses,  and  that  an  unsuoeessful  attempt  had  been 
made  to  burn  it.  They  liiiirried  to  Berry 's  cabin  and  found 
it  closed,  and  on  the  door,  written  with  charcoal,  "Gone  to 
Bumbam's  on  the  Colorado.'  " 

When  Durbin  and  his  eompanions  left  on  the  previouis 
day,  Strickland,  Musiek  and  Major  Kerr's  negroes  (Shade, 
Anisie  and  thleir  four  or  five  ehildren),  went  to  Berry's  to 
spend  the  afternoon,  leaving  Wightman  alone  at  the  cabins. 
Returning  later  in  tfhe  day,  tliey    found    Wightman    as     de- 
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scribed,  yet  wanii  in  his  own  blorcl.  Hurrying  back  to 
Berry's  wdt!li  tlie  tidings,  the  eoitire  party  started  for  the 
Coloa:"ado,  wibere  th-ey  safely  ariiT'Cd,  aaid  were  a  few  days 
later  joinied  by  Deaf  Smith  and  Himdis..  Dui^bin's  wounds 
had  already  rendered  him  very  weak,  Ibut  his  only  alter- 
native was  to  reach  the  samie  place  tooi  foot,  or  p^risHi  by 
the  way.  The  weather  was  warm,  and  there  was  imminent 
daa3,ger  of  gangrenie  making  its  appearance  in  his  wound, 
to  prevent  which,  it  was  kept  poulticed  with  mud  and  oak 
jui<3e.  Leaning  on  Betsey  Oliver's  arm,  he  arrived  at  Burn- 
ham's  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  three  days  and  a  half 
after  starting  from  the  plaoe." 

Durbi'n's  wound  soon  healed,  the  musket  ball  remaining 
in  liLs  shoulder  till  death,  and  he  lived  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  other  adventures.  Seven  years  later  he  received 
six  rifle  balls  in  his  person  at  one  time,  and,  as  if  he  bore 
a  eharimed  life,  survived,  carrying  seven  balls  in  his  body 
till  his  death  in  1858. 

'Thus  was  DeWitt's  colony,  like  Austin's  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado,  christened  with  blood,  and  thus  for  the  mo- 
ment ended  th«  first  ef Sorts  to  found  a  settlement  within 
its  limits. 

Followiag  these  events.  Major  Kerr  and  a  few  compan- 
ions moved  to  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lavaca,  now 
in  Jackson  Coiunfty,  where  block-houses  "WTerebuilit,  and  a  nu- 
cleus formed  for  the  revival  of  the  enterprise.  The  place, 
only  temporarily  occupied  for  defensive  and  rallying  pur- 
poses, was  subsequently  known  as  the  "Old  Station."  Major 
Kerr  estaiblished  his  permanent  home  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Lavaca,  near  the  station. 

On  the  12tli,  of  December,  1826,  Major  Kerr,  under  the 
authority  inveisted  in  him  as  surveyor-general,  oommissaoned 
Byrd  Lockhart  as  deputynsoirveyorof  the  colony — a  judicious 
s«lecition^ — and  the  survey  of  land,  despite  daoager  fnom  hos- 
tile Indians,  proceeded  with  all  reasonable  dispatch,  and  emi- 
grants continued  to  arrive  and  locate  near  the  station  on  the 
Lavaca. 

DeWitt,  with  his  family,  arrived  at  the  "Old  Station" 
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in  October,  1827,  and  during  the  sneceeding  wmter,  with 
his  own  and  a  number  of  other  fajmilies,  repaired  to  Gon- 
zales aji>d'  vhs  vicinity,  and  then,  with  the  opening  of  the 
year  1828,  begam  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  region  des- 
tined to  become  the  Lexington  of  Texas  in  the  revolution  of 
1835-36.* 

As  early  as  IMay,  1824,  the  Mexican  Congress  had  pass- 
ed an  act  temx)orarily  combining  the  provinces  of  Goaihuila 
and  Texas  into  a  State,  with  a  provisional  legislature,  (Don 
Rafael  Gonzales  being  elected  governor),  and  in  March,  1825, 
as  we  hiave  seem,  the  newly  formed  government  promulgated 
a  general  State  oolotnization  law. 

The  fame  anid  suiccess  of  Austin  and  his  colony,  together 
with  the  more  liberal  provisions  of  the  new  colonization  act, 
induced'  a  number  of  persons  to  seek  empresario  privileges. 
Among  those  who  secured  granlts  aiud  fulfilled  or  attempted 
to  carry  out,  their  contracts,  were  Robert  Leftwich,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  (permis'sion  April  15th,  1825,  to  settle  900 
families  in  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Robertson's  Colo- 
ny) ;  Hayden  Edwards,  a  Kentuckian,  then  resident  of  Louis- 
iana, (concession  April  18th,  1825,  to  settle;  800  families  in  the 
Nacogdoches  district  of  east  Texas)  ;  and  Don  Martia  de 
Leon,  a  native  Mexican,  but  then  and  sdnce  1805,  residing  in 

*  The  venerable  pioneer,  Noah  Smithwick,  who  visited  DeWitt's  Colony  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1828,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  from  his  last  home  at  Santa  Anna,  California,  a  few 
months  before  his  death  (Oct.  21,  1899)  gives  the  following-  pen  picture  of  colonial  life  at  that 
period:  "The  color.ists,  (DeVv'^itt's)  consisting  of  a  dozen  families,  were  living,  if  such  ex- 
istence could  be  called  living,  huddled  together  for  security  against  the  Indians.  The  rude 
log  cabins,  windowless  and  floorless,  have  been  so  often  described  as  the  abode  of  the  pio- 
neer, as  to  require  no  description  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  save  as  a  partial  protection 
against  rain  and  sun,  they  v/ere  absolutely  devoid  of  comfort.  •  ■  •  "  Col.  DeWitt,  my  host, 
had  bread,  though  some  of  the  families  were  v/ithout.  Flour  was  $10.00  a  barrel.  But  few 
people  had  money  to  buy  anything  more  than  coffee  and  tobacco.  Money  was  as  scarce  as 
bread.  Game  was  plentiful  the  year  round,  so  there  was  no  need  of  starving.  Men  talked 
hopeful  of  the  future;  children  reveled  in  the  novelty  of  the  present,  and  the  women  bore 
their  part  with  heroic  endurance.  Deprived  of  friends  and  former  comforts,  they  had  not 
even  the  solace  of  constant  employment.  The  spinning  v.  heel  and  loom  had  been  left  behind 
—  there  was  as  yet  no  use  for  them— there  was  nothing  to  spin.  There  was  no  house  to  keep 
in  order;  the  meager  fare  was  so  simple  as  to  require  little  time  for  its  preparation.  There 
■was  no  poultry,  no  dairy,  no  garden,  no  books  or  papers— and  had  there  been,  many  of  them 
could  not  read;  no  schools,  no  churches— nothing  to  break  the  dull  monotony  of  their  lives 
save  an  occasional  attack  from  Indians,  the  howl  of  some  wild  animal,  or  the  stampede  of  a 
herd  of  buffalo  or  mustangs.  The  men  at  least  had  the  excitement  of  killing  game  and 
hunting  bee  trees,  roping  mustangs,  hunting  bxiffalo.  locating  lands  and  watching  for  hos- 
tile Indians." 
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the  province  of  Te^as,  (coincession  of  October  6tli.,  1825,  to 
settle  forty  one  Mexican  familes,  south  of  DeWitt'is  colony, 
and  beitween  th.e  Lavaca  and  Guadalupe  Rivers).  A  number 
of  other  concessions  v^^ere  made  about  this  period  to  parties 
who  failed  oi  success,  notably  to  Ben  R.  Milam,  the  famous 
"hero  of  San  Antonio,"  to  settle  200  familes  north  of  tlile  old 
Saoi  Antioni'o  roiad,  and  between  the  Colorado  and  Gaudalupe 
Rivers.  But  brave  Milam  was  a  soldier,  riatheir  tihan  civilian, 
and  sacrifioed  his  life  in  a  more  gtlorious  cause — on  tlie  ^altar 
of  liberty,  falling  in  tlie  moment  of  victory.  Tliuisi  the  spirit 
of  colonization  wais  infused  throughout  the  whole  sio-uthwest 
and  a  cionstant  tlide  of  imimigration  Avas  floAving  into  Texas, 
giving  to  tlie  country  some  assurance  of  permanent  pros;per- 
ity  and  stability. 


EDWARDS'  COLONY  AND  THE  FREDONIAN  WAR. 

But  in  the  midst  of  tlie  general  prosperity,  a  dark  cloud 
arose  in  the  east,  which  for  a  time,  threattntd  the  destruction 
of  the  province.  We  refer  to  the  Fredionian  revolt  in  Ed- 
wards' Colony.  Hay  den  Edwards  had  wealth  and  enterprise, 
and  intended  to  fill  his  contract  in  good  faitli;  but  his  loca- 
tion proved  exoeedingly  unfortunate.  For  a  long  time  a  rov- 
ing land  migratory  class  of  motley  people,  liad  occupied  the 
country  about  Nacogdoches,  "heroes  of  the  Neutral  Ground," 
men  who,  committing  an  offen&e,  either  in  Mexican  or  Amer- 
ican territory,  here  sought  an  asylum.  Here,  too,  an  antago- 
nism had  larisen  between  the  Anglo-Amerieanis  .and  the  i\Iex- 
icans,  created,  perhaps,  by  the  ill-fated  filibusitering  expedi- 
tions of  Nolan,  Magee  and  Long. 

Edwards'  contract  required  him  not  only  to  respect,  but 
to  give  pref  eiremce  to  Mexican  claimants.  Ais  soon  ias  one  of 
the  new  emigrants  had  made  a  selection  and  commenced  an 
improvement,  some  Mexican  would  appear  and  set  up  a  claim 
for  his  land.  Thie  alcalde  was  appealed  tto;  but  he,  being 
elected  by  Mexican  votes,  invariably  decided  in  favor  of  his 
constituemts.  At  aai  election  for  a  new  alcalde,  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  were  for  Chaplin,  a  son-in-law  of  Edwards; 
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but  Norris,  who  aiitihiougli  em.  American,  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  Mexi^janis,  was  eoimted.  in,  aind  by  oirdeT  of  the  political 
chief,  invested  with  the  office.  Ttlius  supported  by  the  mdli- 
tary,  the  tyranny  of  the  ak'alde  soon  became  intolera-ble. 
Foote,  the  ihisttorian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Edwards, 
gives  the  following  picture  of  that  turbulent  .period: 

"Nacogdociies  noiw  became  a  isoene  of  willd  uproar  and 
confusion ;  acts  oi  lawless  and  cruel  violence  marked  the  liis- 
tory  of  .every  day,  and  indieed  of  every  hour ;  bands  of  RiCg- 
ulators,  as  tliey  were  called,  pervaded  the  whole  country, 
under  the  ostensible  sanation  of  1ihe  alcalde,  and  ready  to 
executie  any  mandate  to  which  he  might  give  utterancie.  Pri- 
vate famiLes  were  often  driven  from  their  hivbitations,  to 
miak^e  way  foir  tilie  piiratical  minions  of  the  alcalde,  who  sigh- 
ed for  the  comforts  which  the  honest  assiduity  of  the  colo- 
nists had  assemibLed  about  their  domiciles,  and  which  they 
were  too  lazy  and  luxurious  to  acquire,  except  by  viiolemce  ex- 
ereifited  upon  th^ir  peaceful  owners,  R-espectable  coloffiists 
wore  dragged  from  their  beds!  at  midnight  by  'a<n  armed  mlob, 
and  hurried  before  th'e  alcalde,  in  order  to  undergo  a  secret  in- 
quisition relative  to  aicts  that  they  had  never  so  mucdi  as 
thou:ght  of  committing;  even  the  passing  travieler  was  not 
free  from  molestation  and  outrage,  but  was  compelled  to  pay 
tributJe  for  the  privilege  of  transit  'tlirough  the  country,  un- 
der penalty  of  forfeiting  whatever  merchandise  or  other 
prcp-erty  that  v\'as  found  in  h.':s  pcssession." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  free  born  and  liberty  lov- 
ing Anuericans  would  tamely  submit  to  siuch  aets  of  injustice 
and  tyrannical  oppression. 

During  the  summer  of  1826,  Hayden  Edwards  visited 
the  United  States  to  bring  moro  colonists,  leaving  his  broth- 
er, i3enjamin  Edwards,  in  charge  of  the  ooiony.  Im  the  ab- 
sence of  the  empresario,  seri;>us  dharges  were  preferred 
against  1dm  to  Governor  Blanco.  On  July  21st.,  Benjamin 
Edwards  addressed  empresarix)  Auistin  a  long  letter  in 
which  he  recounted  his  grievances  and  asiked  for  advice.  In 
due  coairse  /of  time  Austin  gave  Edwards  a  reply,  in  which 
hte  said:     "Tine  sulbject  has  caused  me  great  unhappiness,  but 
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I  had  decided  not  to  iuterlerie  with  it  in  any  way.  It  is  a 
dangerous  one  to  touch,  and  particularly  to  write  abaut. 
You  wish  me  to  advise  you.  I  scarcely  know  what  coursie 
will  be  best.  lUie  uncertainty  a,s  to  the /precise  nature  of  the 
charges  against  you,  renders  it  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to 
name  a  regular  defense.  I  tihink,  how^ever,  I  would  write  dd- 
rec-tly  to  the  gov'Ci'nor  of  tlhie  State,  Give  him  a  full  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  a  v«ry  minute  history  of  the  acts  of 
your  principal  enemies  and  their  opponents,  and  their  man- 
ner of  doing  business  in  every  particular,  biotii  in  regard  to 
your  broliier  as  well  as  all  others." 

Accordingly,  Benjamin  Edwandis  directed  a  long,  and, 
unfortunately,  somewhat  dictatorial  message  to  his  exoellency, 
Governor  Don  Victor  Blanco,  vindicating  his  brother's 
eiourse,  and  remonstrating  very  enuphatically  against  soicii 
treatment;  to  whicli  that  irate  functionary,  on  the  20th  day 
of  OctC'ber,  replied — "Thajt  bv  the  virtue  of  the  supreme 
authority  w^th  wiiich  he  was  invested,  he  hald  decreed  the 
annoilmcnt  of  the  contiract  of  Hayden  Edwards;  and  further 
more,  ordered  the  expulsion  from  tlie  colony,  of  botfti  the  Ed- 
wardsi  'brothers,"  Haydien  Edwards  returned  just  as  tlie 
news  of  this  high-hianded  and  arbitary  act  readhed  the  colo- 
ny. He  had  spent  several  thousand  diollars  in  'bringing  colo- 
nists to  the  coumtry,  landi  naturally  became  very  inidignant, 
resoK'ing  upon  resistance  and  revenge  vi  et  armis. 

At  this  juncture  two  celebrated  half-breed  Indian  dhiefs 
Richard  Fields)  and  Jolm  Dunn  Hunter,  appe.ared  in  the 
arena,  with  grievances  of  their  own,  in  behalf  of  their  peo- 
ple the  Cherokees.  Governor  Trespalacies  had  promised  to 
secure  them  titks  to  the  land  they  occupied,  but  the  Mexi- 
can Government  was  slow  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  chafing  for  revenge  the  colonists  entered  into  a 
league,  offensive     and  defensive  with  the  Indians. 

Tihis  compact  w^as  foirraally  sigmed  on  December  20, 
1826,  by  Hayden  Edwards  and  Harmion  B,  Mayo,  on  the 
pa^t  of  the  Ameiricans,  and  Richiard  Fields  and  John  Dunn 
Hunter,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  The  allied  parties  at 
■cnce     proceeded  to  organize  a    legislative    council.     Martin 
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Parmer,  better  known  as  the  "Ring-Tailed     Panther"     was 
elected  president. 

loi  this  alliance  it  was  stipulatied  that  the  whites  were 
to  have  tbe  territory  bellow  the  old  San  Antonio  road  and 
for  a  short  distance  aJbovle;  the  remainder  of  the  province, 
westwiard  to  the  Rao  Grande,  was  given  to  tliie  Indians. 
Slavery,  wliicTn  bad  been  prohibiteid  in  ]\Iexico,  was  to  be  es- 
tablisbed  in  both  territories. 

Denoininating  themiSelves  " Fredonians, "  the  injured  in- 
surgents raised  the  standard  o*"  revolt,  and  boldly  declared 
their  independence.  The  flag  of  Independent  Fredonia  was 
unfurled  to  the  breeze,  and,  "doubtless"  says  the  histo- 
rian lof  thisi  ill-planned  and  hopeless  revolt,  "Old  Norther, 
bimself,  whio  so  often  swept  over  tbe  prairies  of  Texas, 
stood  agbast  at  the  chilling  exbibition." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  executive  oonncil  created    ^ait 
Nacogdoches,  was  to  depos»e  the  alcalde,  Norris,  and  appoint 
another.  While  these  troubles  were  brewing,  Peter  E.  Bean,  a 
survivor  of  Nolan's  expedition,  and  w^ose  life  'history  reads 
like  a  romance,  was  stia/tioned  at  Fort  Teran,  as  Indian  agent. 
Learning  of  these  troublos,  Bean,  with  a  small  ooanpany    of 
cavalry,  marched  upon  Naoogdcches  for  the  purpose  of  quell- 
ing the  disturbance  and  to  restore  j\Iexicjan  authority.    Bean 
did  not  seem  to  apprehend  that  he  would  have  muicb  diffi- 
culty.    He,  h.owever,  found  the     dis,turbanc3     more     serious 
than  anticipated,  and  on  learning  that  the  Fredonians,  about 
two  hundred  strong,  were  oceupyia:ig     the     old     stone  fort, 
prudcntlv  decided  to  vrait  for  a  reinforcement  from  San  An- 
tonio.    In  the  meaatime,  he  sueceded  in  detaching  most  of 
the   Indians   from  the  league.     Fields  and  Hunter,  hoiwever, 
were  faithful  to  the  last,  and  were    barbaroujsly    'assassina- 
ted by  the  very  tribes  for  whose  welfare  they  had  labored 
long    and   patientlj'.     The    aGsassin's  first  shfot  not  proving 
immediately  fatal,  poor  Hunter   implored   the   murderer  to 
spare   his   life,    exclaiming," it  is  hard  thus  to    die    by    the 
hands  of  my  profesDj^d  friencs."     The  appeal  was  in  vain. 
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Another  shot  closed  the  career  of  this  strange  and  extraor- 
dinary man. 

Newls  of  the  revolt  reaching  Biexar,  Gonernor  Saucedo 
disp'atchled  Col.  Matoo  Aliumada,  with  two  hundred  soldiers 
to  suppress  the  insurrectionists.  The  part  which  Austin  took 
in  this  affair  lua®  excited  a  good  deal  of  cicmment  and  sonue 
severe  criticism.  Histiorian  Pccte,  who  wa®  a  warm  friend 
of  U\i&  Edwards',  conveys  tli.e  idea  that  Ausitin  was  greatly 
perplexed  and  hesitated  long  whether  hie  would  jican  tlie 
Fredioinian  movement  or  make  war  against  it.  Suich  was  not 
the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  he  advised  the  leaders  lof  this'  re- 
volt that  their  eause  was  one  of  consummate  folly,  and 
that  they  were  rushing  upon  certain  destruction.  Indeed, 
as  an  honoraible  and  trtue  citazesa  of  bits  adopted  country,  he 
could  not  have'  done  otherwise.  Im  siuch  a  controversy,  neu- 
trality was  im.possible,  and  instead  of  hestitating  a  moment, 
Austin,  en  the  22nd.  day  of  January,  1827,  issued  the  follow- 
ing address: 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony: 

The  persons*  who  were  sent  on  from  this  colony  by  the 
political  chief  and  milatary  commandant,  to  offer  peace  tio 
the  NacogdocQitis  madmen,  have  retiimed  witbont  having  ef- 
fected anything.  TBie  olive  branch  of  peace  which  was  held 
ont  to  thiem  bais  b-eem  insultingly  refused,  and  tlmt  party 
has  denofunced  .massacre  and  dissolution  on  this  colony. 
They  are  trying  to  excite  all  the  northern  Indians  to  mur- 
der and  plunder,  and  at  appears  as  thoug'b  they  have  no 
other  object  than  to  ruin  and  plunder  this  country.  They 
openly  threatem  us  with  Indian  massacre  and  the  plunder  of 
our  property.  'To  arms,  tflien,  my  friends  and  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  hasiten  to  the  standard  of  our  country.  The  first 
hundred  mien  will  march  ooi  the  26th.  Necessary  orders  for 
musteiring  and  other  purposes  will    he    issuied  to  the    com- 

*Austin  sent  a  delegation  of  citizens— Abner  Kuykendall,  Judge  Ellis,  Francis  W. 
Johnson,  and  James  Cummings— from  his  colony,  accompained  by  James  Kerr  from  De- 
Witt's  colony,  to  confer  and  fraternally  remonstrate  with  the  Fredonians,  and  endeavor  to 
dissuade  them  from  rash  measures.    The  delegation  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  desired. 
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PXaaidiDg  officens.     Union  and  Mexico ! 

S.  F.  Austin. 
San  Feiipe  de  Au»tain, 

22nid.  January,  1827. 

The  new®  lof  Cioloaiel  Ahumada'®  approacili  completely 
demionalized  tihe  Fredonians,  They  miscalculated  tlieiir 
strength.  No  help  reiacliied  them  fnomj  the  settlemen't  of 
Pecan  Point,  on  Red  River,  nor  from  Ayish  Bayou.  But 
they  were  still  more  chagrined  at  the  cours'e  of  Aiisitiin's 
colony,  and  hastily  retreated  across  tho  Sabine,  lea,\4ng  a  few 
o^'  their  partisans,  who  were'  captured'  by  tlw  Mesiicans. 
And  now  it  was  that  Ausitin  lexerted  his  influenice  to  good 
purpose ;  instead  of  putting  them  to  deatth,  accordinig  to 
the  custom,  they  wene,  at  his  earnest  soliciiitaticn,  pardoned 
auid  Biet  at  libetrty.  This  magnanimous  conduct  called  fortili 
a  letter  from  Edwaindis,  in  which  he  returned  grateful 
thanks  to  Ahumada  for  his  humanity. 

And  thus  this  unfortunate  nebellion  passed  away  and 
was  numibieired  with  the  things  that  were. 


CHAPTER  III. 


EFEATED  in  almost  every  engagement, 
and  melting  av/ay  before  the  unerring  rifles 
of  Austin's  colonists,  the  formidable  coast 
tribC' — the  CaranchuaS' — ^had  been  forced 
to  retreat  and  sue  for  peace.  DeWitt's 
Colony,  surviving  the  seriousi  misfortunes 
which  befell  it  in  the  Summer  of  1826,  was 
rapidly  taking  on  new  life  and  energy. 
'The  Fredonian  mutiny  did  not  seriously 
affect  or  retard  the  growth  of  Austin's  Colony,  and 
with  its  quelling  a  period  of  comparative  peace  and 
prosperity  prevailed.  But  this  state  of  quiet  was  not 
of  long  duration.  The  Wacos  and  Tehuacanies  who  had  been 
morie  'Or  less  troublesome  all  along,  now  became  openly  hostile 
and  were  depredating  on  the  settlers  of  the  Brazos  and  Col- 
orado, to  an  alarmin,g  extent.  "Indeed"  says  Yoakum,  ''the 
grant  of  Milam,  laying  between  the  Guadalupe  and  Colorado 
Rivers,  and  north  of  the  Bexar  road,  could  not  well  be  set- 
tled because  of  hostile  Indians." 

In  Hhe  winter  of  1828-9,  a  party  of  these  Indians  enter- 
ed Fayette  county,  camping — so  the  bluffs  would  protect 
them  from  the  chilling  winds — iii  tli'e  bed  of  Ross  Creek; 
wlnere  they  might,  have  remaiuo.i  undisturbed  had  they  not 
killed  a  worrt:ihy  Mexican  lesident  of  the  neighborhood. 
Wherieupon  a  party  cionsi.stiiif;  of  James  Tomlinson,  J.  J. 
Rose,  A.  A.  Anderson,  John  %yer  and  others,  attacked  and 
routed  tih-e  murderous  intrudcrsj  killing  eigihit  of  them     out- 
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rigM,  and  sieveTely  woiiiidiiiig  seven  myore,  whio  manageid  to 
escape,  but  perisiied  soon,  it  wms  snppciscd,  as  anly  one  of 
this  unfortnmate  party  wasi  knowTntlohatve  reached  liis  tribe.* 

"When  the  Indiansi  were  attacked,"  says  J.  J.  Rom, 
"who  fnrnisilieid  the  above  facts,  "sonne  wene  lyaing'  down, 
some  parching  coin,  and  others  were  engaged  in  a  scalp 
dance.  An  attempt  was  made  to  burn  itllie  bodies  of  the  dead 
Indiamis,  but  with  pioor  success — only  criaping  tlneir  skins. 
Their  bleachdng  bones  long  rem.ained  on  the  battle  ground," 

About  this  time  one  Thomas  Thompson  opened  a  small 
farm  near  the  present  town  of  Bastrcp,  and  occasionally 
visited  it  to  cultivate  and  take  care  of  his  crops.  On  going 
+here  in  July,  1829,  he  found  the  Indians  in  possession.  Re- 
turning below  for  assistance  he  was  joined  by  ten  men  with 
whom  he  approached  the  Indian  camp  at  night.  At  day- 
light they  killed  fcur  of  the  savages  and  routed  the  others. 

Of  course  these  affairs  were  unfortunate  and  served  to 
increase  hostilities — Yoakum  says  they  opened  the  war.  At 
any  rate,  "numerous  cases  of  murder  and  theft  had  occur- 
red, and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy" — which 
empresario  Stephen  Austin  promptly  did. 


THE  WAR  OPENS  AGAINST   THE   WILD    TRIBES. 

Captain  Abner  Kuykendall:- 

The  Indians  have  robbed  a  large  drove  of  horses  from 
a,  traveler  who  stopped  at  Ratcliff's  en  the  Lavaca,  They 
were  pursued  two  days  by  a  few  men  and  overtaken  be- 
tween the  Colorado  and  Brazos,  below  the  San  Antonio  road. 
There  was  one  white  man — supposed  to  be  an  American — 
and  fifteen  Indians.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  trail 
should  be  followed  so  as  to  ascertain  what  Indians  and 
white  man  or  men  have  beco'me  so  base  as  to  commit  this 
depredation;  and  to  punish  them — also  reeover  the  horses. 

A  party  of  volunteers  is  ready  at  Beason's  to  follow  the 
robbers,  and  a  number  will  go  from  here.  It  is  their  wish 
and  also  mine,  that  you  take  the  command;  and  I  hope  and 

^Statement  of  Mr.  Pennington,  an  Indian  trader,  then  among  this  tribe. 
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expect  that  you  will  undertake   the     expedition     if     your 
health  will  permit. 

I  hereby  authorize  you  in  the  name  of  tlie  Gov.erimient, 
and  of  the  civil  authorities,  whom  I  have  consulted,  to  take 
the  command  of  said  party  of  volunteers,  and  to  pursue  and 
kill  said  robbers,  be  they  Indians  or  whites,  and  to  recover 
the  stolen  hors^es,  and  do  such  other  acts  as  in  your  judg- 
ment be  deemed  necessary,  equitable  and  proper,  to  punish 
the  robbers  and  afford  security  to  our  exposed  and  scatter- 
ed settlements,  by  making  a  severe  and  striking  example 
which  will  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  simi- 
lar outrages  by  the  lawless  bands  v.ho  are  moving  through 
these  unsettled  wilds. 

You  will,  however,  be  cautious  of  offending  innocent 
persons,  as  you  will  be  responsible  for  any  wanton  cruelty 
co'mmitted  by  your  men  while  acticg  by  your  orders,  on  the 
innocent.  You  will  keep  a  journal  cf  your  proceedings  and 
report  same  to  me  on  your  return. 

Town  of  Austin,  August  23,  1829. 

Stephen  F.  Austin,   Col.   of   Ma. 

This  order  was  received  by  Capt.  Kuykendall  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  it  was  written,  and  in  obedience  there- 
to, with  his  two  sons,  "William  and  Barzillai,  he  left  on  the 
ensuing  morning  for  the  Colorado,  where  he  arrived  the 
same  day  and  was  joined  by  eight  men — ''most  of  whom 
were  old  frontiersmen" — to-wit :  Norman  Woc<i?s,  John  F. 
Berry,  Elijah  Ingram,  John  Williams,  Thomas  Thompson, 
Seaborn  Jones,    ....   Hazlitt,   and  one  not  remembered. 


FIERCE    FIGHT   NEAR  THE  OLD  CABIN. 

"We  now  counted  eleven,"  says  Kuykendall,  whose  nar- 
rative we  follow,  "and  resolved  to  pursue  the  Indians  with- 
out losing  further  time  to  increase  our  force.  We  forded 
the  Colorado  at  the  crossing  of  the  La  Bahia  road  and  pro- 
ceeded eight  or  nine  miles  up  the  river,  when  about  noon, 
we  discovered  people  moving  about  an  old  ealiin.  As  we 
knew  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighborhood  had,  some  time 
previously,  been  driven  from  their     homes     b}'  tlie  Indians, 
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tliis  circumstance  excited  some  surprise,  and  Hazlitt  and 
another  man  were  dispatched  on  foot  towards  the  cabin  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  its  visitors.  The  rest  of  ns  sat 
in  our  saddles,  concealed  by  a  point  of  woods. 

"In  order  to  approach  near  the  house,  Hazlitt  and  his 
companion  had  to  pass  through  a  cornfield.  Tlicy  h^d  not 
proceeded  far  in  the  field  when  an  Indian  shot  an  arrow  at 
Hazlitt,  and  raising  a  war  whoop,  fled  to  the  cabin.  As  he 
ran  straight  between  the  rows  of  corn,  Hazlitt  shot  him  in 
the  back.  The  instant  we  heard  the  alarm  we  galloped  for- 
ward and  saw  five  Indians  on  foot,  lunnirg  up  the  river, 
trying  to  reach  a  tlucket  on  its  bank,  tw.o  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  above  the  cabin.  Spurring  cur  horses  to  their 
best  speed,  we  intercepted  themi  a  short  distance  below  the 
thicket.  As  we  dismounted,  each  man  dropped  the  coil  of 
his  tethering  rope  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  and 
charged  the  Indians  on  foot.  They  were  now  compelled  to 
fight  us  in  the  open  prairie  or  leap  down  the  precipitous 
bank  of  the  riMer.  They  chose  the  latter  alternative.  Nor- 
man "Woods  shot  one  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  off  the 
bluff.  'The  remaining  four  threw  away  their  arrows  and 
plunged  into  the  Colorado.  As  they  swam  toward  the  oppo- 
site shore,  we  plied  them  with  two  or  three  rounds  of  rifle 
balls,  and  sank  two  midway  the  river.  The  remaining  two 
reached  the  opposite  shore  with  mortal  wounds  from  which 
we  could  distinctly  see  the  blood  flowing.  One  of  them 
uttered  a  few  words  in  a  very  louid  voice  anid  almost  in- 
stantly afterward  our  ears  were  assailed  with  terrific  yells 
irom  the  thicket  above  us,  accompanied  by  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows and  discharge  of  fire  arms.  Turning  toward  our  un- 
expected assailants,  we  saw  several  of  them  running  toward 
our  horses.  We  also  ran  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  the 
Indians,  except  two,  returned  to  the  thicket.  These  two 
Indians  succeeded  in  reaching  our  horses,  of  which  each  se- 
lected and  mounted  one  and  drove  all  the  rest  save  two,  be- 
fore them — yelling  and  firing  off  their  guns  to  frighten  the 
horses  and  urge  them  to  greater  speed.  The  two  men  whose 
horses  were  left,  mounted  them   and  pursued   the  Indians, 
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the  rest  cf  us  folio  wing  as  fast  as  possible  on  foot.  After 
trailing  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  we  discovered  our  horses 
standing  in  a  grove.  Suspecting  a  ruse,  we  approached 
them  with  caution,  but  found  no  enemy. 

"Having  now  recovered  all  our  horses  but  two  (those  of 
Thompson  and  Williamson),  we  returned  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Every  Indian  had  disappeared.  The  one  shot  by 
Woods  was  still  alive,  sitting  under  the  bank.  Deeming  it 
an  act  of  mercy  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  Woods  shot 
him  in  the  head. 

"After  collecting  the  arms  cf  the  defeated  Indians, 
consisting  of  boAvs  and  arrows  and  one  or  two  shot  guns, 
we  went  into  the  field  to  look  for  the  Indian  shot  by  Haz- 
iitt.  We  did  not  find  him,  but  picked  up  his  belt  which 
had  been  cut  in  two  by  the  rifle  ball.  Thcs  satisfied  us 
that  he  hael  receivcel  a  mortal  A^'ound.  His  body  was  after- 
wards fciTcd  outside  the  field.  'The  remains  of  the  two  who 
reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  also  found  af- 
terv/iirds — making  six  killed.  Not  ere  cf  cur  party  was 
hurt,  thcugh  Berry,  after  the  engagement,  fainted  from  the 
effect    of    heat    anel'   over-exrtion 

"There  were  at  leaLSt  forty  or  fifty  cf  these  Indiansi — 
Waccs  and  Tawacanies.  The3^  were  well  provided  with 
ropes  and  bridles,  and  had  doubtless  come  on  a  stealing  ex- 
pediticE.  The  survivors  left  the  Colorado  without  commit- 
ting arty  depredations. 

"As  we  were  reduced  to  but  nine  mounted  men,  two  of 
whose  horses  vrexe  alretaei}^  broken  down,  we  were  constrain- 
ed to  forego  the  pursuit  of  the  thieves  who  hael  stolen  the 
cavallada,  and  returned  home.  That  evening  we  traveled 
about  five  miles  on  our  return,  and  slept  at  a  spring  about 
three  miles  above  the  present  town  of  La  Grange." 


THE  SAN  SABA  EXPEDITION. 

Immediatelv  lafter  arriving   home    and  reporting  to  Col. 
Austin,  Capt.  Kuykendall  received  the  following  order: 

"You  will  call  a  muster  of  your  company  and  endeavor 
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to  raise  volunteers  to  go  against  the  Indians.  If  you  can- 
not get  volunteers  enough  to  make  one  fourth  the  number 
of  men  ccmpcsiEg  your  company,  you  will  raise  them  by 
draft.  You  will  recidezvons  at  this  place  with  at  least  oaae 
fourth  the  men  composing  your  company,  on  the  12th.  of 
September  next,  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs, 
with  prcvisicrs  for  a  campaign  of  forty  days.  By  order 
of  S.  F.  Austin.  Oliver  Jcnes,  Adjt." 

Capt.  Abner  Kuykendall. 

Similar  orders  were  issued  to  Bartlett,  Sin^ms  and  oth- 
ftr  captainjs  cf  the  militia  in  the  colony.  "About  the  same 
time,  but  ^vithout  concert,"  says  John  Henry  Brown,  "a 
company  of  thirty-nine  men  of  DeWitt's  Colony,  under 
Capt.  Henry  S.  Brown,  left  Gonzales  on  a  mission  against 
the  depredatdnig  hostiles,  supposed  to  be  in  the  mcfun- 
.tains." 

The  contingents  cf  the  different  companies  frcm  Aus- 
tin'si  Colony,  rendezvoused  on  the  east  side  of  the  Colorado 
about  twelve  iKiles  below  the  present  tcwn  of  La  Grange, 
where,  between  the  15th.  and  20th.  of  Septe'r!il>er,  the  re- 
quired force  of  one  hundred  men  was  collected  and  organ- 
ized,  under   the   command   of  Abner  Kuykendall. 

Striking  the  San  Gabriel,  the  expedition  marched  up 
that  stream — ^scouring  the  country  between  the  Brazos  and 
Colorado. — ard  a^^rogs  the  country  to  a  point  near  the  head 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Salt  P^rk  of  the  Lampasas, 
and  some  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Saba; 
"where  i/t  halted  and  sent  out  spies  to  locate  the  encampment 
of  the  Indians. 

Returning  on  the  second  morning,  the  spies  reported  a 
large  encampment  on  the  west  hank  cf  the  Colorado,  two  or 
three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  San  Sa.la,  and  "that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  dance,  as  they  could  distinctly  hear 
the  sound  of  a  sort  of  castinet  which  the  Indiars  used  on 
such  occasions." 

It  was  e%ident  the  Indians  w^ere  not  aware  of  the  a,p- 
profiching  forces,  and  planning  a    night    march,    Kuykendall 
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determiEed,  if  possible,  to  make  a  surprise  attack  at  day- 
light the  i'ol'lowdng  morning.  At  sundown  the  command 
was  in  motion  and  on  the  march.  We  quote  from  Kuyken- 
dall:-  "Night  soon  closed  around  us.  lihere  was  no  moon 
but  the  s-ky  was  cloudless  and  starry.  Our  route  lay  over  a 
prairie,  studded  Avitli  lc",v  hiMs,  and  in  some  places  very 
rocky.  Hour  alter  hour  the  long  double  iiles  of  horsemen 
followed  th.e  guide.  There  wa.s  ilo  confusion  in  our  ranks,  rare- 
ly was  a  word  spoken,  yet  our  march  was  far  from  being 
noiseless.  IJie  hard,  metamorphic  limestone  rang  like  met- 
al beneath  the  tread  of  our  horses,  and  ever  and  anon 
we  invadcdi  tke  domain  of  a  community  of  rattlesnakes,  of 
which  we  w^ere  promptly  notified  by  rapid  vibiations  of 
their  rattles.  Our  guide  conducted  us  toward  nearly  every 
point  of  the  compass,  and  at  length,  long  a,fter  midnight, 
dieclarcd  he  was  bewildered  and  could  ccEcuct  us  no  fur- 
ther until  daylight.  All  now  suspected  the  fidielity  of  our 
guide^ — a  Mexican  who  had  once  lived!  with,  the  Wacos  and 
Tawacanies.  Perhaps  he  was  actuated  by  cowardice,  per- 
haps by  revived  affection  for  his  quandom  friends;  but 
whatever  his  motives,  it  is  highly  probable  that  but  for 
his  ccrduct  the  expedition  v.ould  have  been  completely 
eueeessful." 

Still  anxious  to  effect  a  surprise  attack,  Kuykendall 
concealed  his  force  in  a  dense  cedar-brake  to  await  another 
night,  meanwhile  sending  out  six  of  his  men,  Wm.  Dever, 
Amos  Gates,  Sebe  Jones,  Jeff  Prayor  and  one  other,  with  a 
Chickasaw  Indian,  named  John,  on  foot  to  explore  a  route 
to  the  Colorado  River  and  locate  a  crossing. 

They  had  proceeded  about  one  and  one  half  miles, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  twenty-five  mounted  In^- 
dians,  who  charged  upon  them,  yelling  lihe  demons.  It 
wag  a  hard  race  and  a  mia'aculous  escape  for  the  spies,who 
by  making  repeated  stands  and  runs,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing their  companiors  and  giving  the  alarm.  "i\Ieantime" 
says  Kuykendall,  "the  Loud  cries  ©f  the  Indians  had 
been  heard  at  our  camp  and  the  whole  command'  was 
hastening     to     the     rescue.       When    Willi^.m     Dever    per- 
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oeiY.€d  that  succor  was  close  at  bacd'  he  shot,  and  it  was 
believed,  miortally  wounded  one  oi  the  Indians.  At  this  mo- 
ment  .our  wbole  force  came  up,  and  thre  Indians  fled  at  full 
speed.  Following  in  rapid  pursuit,  th,e  village  was  scon  dis- 
covered in  a  bend  ,cf  the  river,  almost  concealed  by  a  low 
wooded  hill — the  valley  around  being  aln!,06t  literally  cov- 
ered with  mounted  Indiansi — men,  women  and  children,  fly- 
ing to  the  yellow  cedar-brakes  in  the  adjacent  hills." 

The  Texans  dashed  across  the  river,  and  into  the  vil- 
lage, but  most  of  tlie  Indians  had  fled  and  but  few  shots 
were  fired,  one  by  Nestor  Clay,  killing  an  Indian,  a  Tehua- 
canie  chief. 

Detachments  were  sent  in  puiisuit  but  the  Indians  h.ad 
escaped  to  their  mountain  fastnessies;  only  a  few  women 
and  children  were  overtalcen,  who  were  of  course  unmo-. 
lested. 

The  Indians  lest  their  entire  camp  equipage,  includ- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  corn,  blankets,  robes,  brass 
kettles,  etc.,  and  a  large  number  of  horses,  all  of  which  was 
secured  by  the  victors. 

''"We  encamped  upcn  the  ground  evacuated  by  the  In- 
dians," says  Kuykendall.  "Their  conical,  buffalo  skin  cov- 
ered lodges  were  still  standing,  and  within  them  we  found 
their  entire  store  of  winter  provisions,  namely,  several  hun- 
dred bushels  of  com  and  beans,  and  a  quantity  of  dried  buf- 
falo meat.  Many  buffalo  robes  were  also  found  and  on  the 
fires  were  still  boiling,  several  kettles  of  corn  and  beans — 
sll  of  which  property  was  consigned  to  the  flames,  or  other- 
wise destroyed.  The  site  of  this  encampment  was  very  beau- 
tiful and  had  apparently  often  been  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  Indians;  but  there  were  no  traces  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations. Early  the  ensuing  morning,  Captain  Henry  Brown, 
with  a  company  of  thirty  men  from;  Gonzales  rode  into 
camp." 

"He  had  discovered,  tho  camp,"  says  John  Henry 
Brown,  "secreted  his  men,  put  out  concealed  watches,  and, 
like  Kuykendall,  expected  to  attack  at  dawn  the  following 
morning.    He  had  passed  through  the  mountains  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  Guadalupe,  aoroiss  the  Piedemale.si  ia;nid  Lliano,  to 
the  head  of  the  Sa©  Saba.  He  eacountered  two  small  baiids. 
In  the  first  he  killed'  three  Indians.  NeaT  the  Enchanted  Rock, 
he  surprised  the  secuinl  band.  Five  or  six  Indian.  :  fell,  the 
remainder  escaped  into  the  deii>se  brush.  Both  appeiared  to 
be  only  hnntino''  pa i- ties  of  warriors.  It  was  oni  this  trij) 
that  Captain  Brown,  with  his  men,  became  the  fii*  t  (liseov- 
erers  of  the  Enebanteid  Rock.  He  had  followed  the  8an  Sal).i 
'down  to  its  mouth,  and!  a  little  below  dlsicovered  tlie  In- 
dian eneampmenit.  Neither  Birow^n  nor  Kuykendall  knew 
of  the  other  being  in  that  section  until  lafter  the  attack 
upon,  and  routi-ngt  oif  the  Indians." 

Such  bold  expeditions  by  such  sagacious  leadeir.s;  went 
far  to-waaxl  keeping  the  Inddans  ini  check,  but  it  M'as  im- 
pos  i]>le  to  effectively  ])roteet  the  long  line  of  exposed 
frontier,  and  bandsi  of  hostile  marauders  were  constantl}^ 
scooping  down,  and  slipping  in,  stealing,  killing,  a-nd  then 
quickly  ireitreiat'imig,  back  to  their  mountain  homes. 


EARLY  BORDER  CHIEFS. 

The  commanders  of  these  eairly  espeditions  boldly  pene- 
trating so  far  into  the  Indian  country,  a^s  they  did,  diesierve 
at  least  further  brief  notice. 


AbneT  Kuykendall  wais  one  of  the  very  early  settlersi  in 
Austin's  Colony,  having  emigrated  from  Arkansas^  Territory, 
and  camped  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brazoisi  River,  at  the  La 
Bahia  road  crossing,  on  Nov.  26,  1821. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1822,  he  settledi  more  per- 
manently on  New  Year 'si  Creek,  some  ten  miles  west  oi  the 
Brazos,  and  aboiut  four  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of 
Independenee. 

Kuykendall  brought  several  head  of  cattle  and  a  few 
hog^  to  the  colony.     He  was   extensively  known  and  highly 
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estoemed  hy  his  felloiw  colcnists  as  a  brave  landl  worthy  gen- 
tleman. He  was  early  appointed!  Oaptain  of  Militia  aiid 
tserved  m  moist  o'f  the  eampaigms  and  expeditions  against 
luidians  during  the  colonial  period. 


The  following  letter  gives  briefly  the  facts  of  th^e  tragic 
and  deplorable  fate  of  this  early  pioneer  and  vencTable  pa- 
triarch of  Austin's  Colony: 

1117  Bell  Ave.,  Houston,  Texas. 
James  T.  DeShields,  Esq., 

FarmeriBville,  Texas. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  Dec.  6th  received  alid  contents  noted.  In  re- 
ply will  .say  Capt.  Abner  Kuyke'ndall  was  killed  in  1834  at 
San  Felipe,  by  a  man  'named  Clayton,  who  was  hoing  for 
the  crime — his  being  the  second  of  the  o'nly  two  legal  ex- 
ecutions for  murder  in  Austin's  Colony.  Kuykendall  was 
stabbed  in  the  neck  with  a  knife  which  broke  off,  and'  he 
died  of  lockjaw. 

Clayton  was  la  Mississippian.  He  was  raised  by  an  aunt 
living  near  Natchez.  He  killed  a  cousin  in  Mis-^iissippi  in 
1832  or  1833,  and  ran  away  to  Texas,  His  aunt  heard  of  his 
last  trouble  and  came  to  San  Felipe  in  1834,  but  when  she 
found  ho*w  he  had  killed  Kuykendail,  she  returned  home 
without  seeing  him.  Mrs.  Clayton  stayed  at  my  father's 
house  while  here. 

I  knew  Joe  Kuykendail,  a  brother — was  a  prisoner  with 
him  in  1836,  and  knew  him  many  years/  after,  until  his 
death  in  Fort  Bend  county.  He  came  to  Texas'  in  1822. 
Hoping  the  information  may  profit  you, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  Fenn. 


Capt.  Kuykendail 's  place  of  nativity  and  date  of  birtli 
are  .unknown — liis  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Owen  Shanon,  and 
a  si-ter  of  John  and  Jacob  Shanon.  Two  of  her  nephews, 
]\Iatthew  and  Jacob,  may  yet  survive. 
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Henry  Stephenson  Brown  was  born  in  Madison  county, 
Kentucky,  March  8,  1793,  and  in  December,  1824,  in  compa- 
ny witli  his  brother,  John,  afterwards  known  as  "Waco" 
Brown,  landed  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Brazois  with  a  large  stock 
of  goods  for  the  Mexican  and  Indian  trade.  Engaged  in  this 
hazardous  business  at  that  period,  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  encounter  many  dangers  and  participate  in  nu- 
merou^  thrilling  adventures,  the  details  of  which  would  fill 
a  volume.  We  make  brief  extract,)  from  th^e'  biographies  of 
tliese  brave  and  worthy  pioneers,  and  early  defenders  of  in- 
fant Texabc  "In  1825  Capt.  Brown  sent  his  brother  witli 
..  lange  eango  of  goot;»  to  trade  with  the  Comancheis  in  the 
upper  .country.  James  Musick,  Thomas  Jamison  and  An- 
drew Scott  went  with  him.  They  succeeded  in  reaching 
Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazo^i  River,  without  being  molested  and 
founcil  the  Indians  very  friendly,  and  anxious  to  trade.  And 
soon  they  were  wending  their  w-ay  homeward  with  eleven 
hundred  horses  and  mules,  and  as  man^-  ]>uffaIo  robes  m-t 
tliey  could'  manage,  on  tJieir  pack  mules.  The  Indians  as- 
sisted them  a  day  or  two-  on  their  way,  and  on  the  fourth 
nigiht  they  .camped  on  the  Brazos,  about  where  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Meridian  stands.  All  retired  congratulating 
themstihes  upon  the  suceessi  of  their  expedition,  andi  \\liat 
was  their  .yurprise,  when  midnight  yeM-,  amcil  the  firing-  of 
guns  disturbed  their  quiet  slumbers.  All  sprang  to  Jth^eir 
feet.  Mr.  Brown,  being  a  cripple  from  ^vhite  swelling,  fell 
over  one  of  his  companions.  All  thinking  that  he  was 
dead,  fled  into  the'  bottom.  Brown  secreted  himself  in 
some  brush  nearby,  where  he  remained  until  daylig.ht,  nat- 
urally thinkingi  that  his  companions  would  do'  likewise. 
But  to  his  disimay,  be  found  himself  all  alone,  lame,  and 
weak,  without  food;  yet  with  a  brave  resolution  he  staijted, 
limping  hoimeward.  After  traveling  for  three  days,  with 
blistered  feet  and  achin^g  heart,  and  almost  famishing,  he 
wa>  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Waco  Indians.  Most 
of  them  seemed  anxious  to  kill  him  but  somie  pleaded  for  his 
life,  which  wasi  spared  on  account  of  his  lameness.  He  was 
tlien  mounted  andl  learriedi  to  their   principal   village,   where 
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the  present  city  of  Waco  is  located.  His  companions,  isup- 
posing  tbat  be  fell  deiad,  traveled  all  the  first  night,  andl 
concealed  themselvies  in  thickets  during  the  day.  In  this 
manner  they  traveled  until  they  reached  .the  settlements, 
where  they  reported  the  daath  of  Brown  and  their  great  Icjiss 
of  property. 

"Simultaneously  with  this  expedition,  wais  Capt.  Broiwn's 
fir,t  trip  to'  Mexico,  but  fortunately  with  much  better  suc- 
cesis,  ais  he  returned  in  a  feiw  months  with  a  Large  number 
of  horses  and  mules'  for  the  Louisiami  andj  Mississippi  trade, 
and  la  considerable  amount  of  Mexican  coin.  On  reaehin.; 
San  Feilipe,  he  heard  of  the  sad  fate  of  his  brother,  but  hiad 
a  pre-'entimenf  that  he  still  lived,  and  resoilvcd!  upoui  hi.-j 
itsicuc.  In  a  short  time  after  his  arrival,  he  started'  with 
forty-one  volunteers  in  search  of  his  brother.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  Waco  village,  he  found  them  hostile,  and  at- 
tacked them.  After  some  resistance,  and'  killing  several  of 
trj^'ii'  inimlxn-,  they  fle.d,  and  nine  of  them  were  shot  while 
crossing  the  river.  Heavy  rainsi  prevented  further  pursuit, 
and  in  fact  gave  much  difficulty  in  returning  home,  owing 
to  the  boggy  condition  of  the  country  through  which  they 
passed,  now  embracing)  the  counties  of  j\liJiam,  Burleson  and 
Lee. 

"While  halting  on  the  Medina  River,  he  was  attacked 
by  twelve  Tehuaoana  Indians  who  had  followed,  and  intend- 
edi  ro'bbinig  him.  In  the  fight  he  killed  several,  and  the  oth- 
ers fled. 

"Resuming  his  vooation.  Captain  Brown  made  a  second 
trip  into  Mexico,  andl  returned  in  the  fall  oif  1826  with  sev- 
eral hundred  horses. 

"While  halting  at  San  Felipe,  a  mtyi  Wias,  discovered  ap- 
proaching rapidly  from  the  west.  He  seemed  to  be  an  In- 
dian riding  on  horseback.  Dashing  up,  he  suddenly  reined 
his  hor>e,  dismounted^  and  sprang  towtard  Capt.  Brown,  eix- 
elaiming,  'Brother  Henry,  don't  you  know  mei?'  He  was 
the  lost  andl  mourned  brotlier.  Briefly  he  explained  his 
eighteen  months'  captivity;  how  he  had  tried  every  means  of 
•escape   until   he  had   sueceediied  while  with    a     company     of 
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fiieventeeiii  ,on  Cummings  Creek,  now  in  F,ay;ette  County — 
tli^e  band  having  coni^e  down  to  rob  and  kill  the  settlers. 
New  was  the  opportunity^ — with  his  own  w«ll  armed  party 
and  a  few  volunteers,  about  20  in  all,  Capt.  Brown  rode  all 
night  and  at  daylight  the  folLowing"  morning,  surprisedi  the 
Indians  killing  all  except  one  who  escaped  to  carry  tidings 
oi"'  the  fate  of  his  comrades  to  his  people  on  the  Brazos." 

With  varying  success  Capt.  Brown  continued  his  busi- 
ness as  a  trader,  making  frequent  trips  trO  and  from  Mexi- 
co. The  sequel  to  one  ,of  his  return  trips  is  thus  givicn  by 
his  son  and  biographer — John  Henry  Brown — "Intlie  month 
(Of  December,  1828,  Capt.  Brown  was  returning  from  a 
trading  exp^editicn  to  Mexico,  havio^g  as  the  proceeds  of 
his  v.enture,  about  500  horses  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
silver  in  rawhide  wrappers.  He  had  with  him  nine  Mexi- 
can ranchers,  a  faithful  Cherokee  Indian,  namted  Luke,  and 
two  or  three  Americans.  At  night  en  the  road  be.tw.een  San 
Antonio  and  Gonzales,  his  animals  were  stampeded  and 
driven  off  ly  a  party  of  hostile  Indians,  leaving  a  portion 
of  his  men  on  foot.  He  repaired  to  Gonzales  and  inoreased 
his  force  to  twenty  nine  men.  With  these  he  moved  leisure- 
ly up  the  country  through  the  mountains,  and  finally  cross- 
ed the  Colorado  a  little  above  the  month  of  Pecan  Bayou, 
into  the  present  territory  of  Brown  County,  hoping  to  sur- 
prise an  Indian  village,  and  recover  his  own  or  an  -equal 
number  of  horses  and  mules. 

''He  suddenly  came  upon  an  encampment  almost  desti- 
lutie  of  horses,  and  scarcely  any  women  or  children.  Quite 
a  fight  ensued,  the  defiant  Indians,  killing  one  of  Brown's 
Mexicans,  besides  wounding  several  of  his  men  slightly.  But 
several  Indians  falling,  the  balance  suddenly  fled  into  the 
creek  bottom. 

''Capt.  Brown,  still  anxious  to  find  tb«  object  of  his 
search,  traveled  westerly  till  night,  and  encamped.  Dur- 
ing the  night  some  of  the  guard  discovered  a  camp  fire 
ap.parently  about  two  miles  distant.  As  day  dawned  the 
party  mounted,  and  moving  cautiously,  struck  tho  village 
just  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see.    Sis  of  the  Mexicans,  un- 
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der  prior  instructioDs,  stampeded'  the  Indians'  horses.  The 
ether  twenty  three  men  cov.ered  the  rear,  and  prepared  for 
battlie.  Forty  or  fifty  mounted  Indians  made  pui-suit  and 
h-eavy  skirmishing  ensuied,  until  four  or  live  warriors  had 
beien  tumbled  from  their  hiOrses.  Ihey  dre,w  ,off  until  re- 
inforced by  about  as  many  more  who,  however,  mad,e  no 
attack,  but  traveled  parallel  with  the  retreating  party,  oc- 
casionally sbowing  themselves,  till  the  sun  went  diown. 
But  all  this  time  the  horses  had  been  pushed  in  a  gallop, 
•and  rendered  too  tired  to  be  easily  stampeded  at  night — 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  enemr." 

Thus  the  retreat  continued  by  day  and  night,  till  the 
party  arrived  at  Gonzale.s  in  January,  1829,  with  the  booty 
— some  500  head  of  horses — which  were  equally  divided 
among  the  captors. 

Capt.  Brown  died  at  Columbia,  Texas,  July  26,  1834, 
and  rests  from  his  toils  within  a  few  feet  of  Josiah  H. 
Bell,  and  the     once  noted     Capt.  Bird  Lockhart. 


MURDER  OF  ELIJAH  ROARK. 

Among  other  early  and  worthy  colonists  on  the  Brazos 
was  Elijah  Roark,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  removed 
with  his  family  "in  a  large  wajon  draAvn  by  six  mules"  and 
settled  on  Oyster  Creek,  in  1824. 

Frugal  and  industrious,  ,his  e^'lorts  were  scon  rewarded 
with  ercp  yields  and  an  increasing  stock  of  cattle,  hogs, 
€t'C.  At  that  time  San  Antonio,  some  230  miles  distant,  with 
but  two  small  settlements  en  route, — at  the  crossing  of  the 
Colorado,  and  at  Gonzales, — was  the  nearest  and  in  fact, 
the  only  market  in  Texas.  About  the  10th.  of  December, 
1829,  Mr.  Roark,  with  one  man  and  his  little  son,  Leo,  left  on 
his  annual  market  .trip  with  about  100  fat  (hogs  and  a  wag- 
on load  of  butter,  cheese,  baccn,  lard,  soap,  candles  and  va- 
rious other  things,  whicJi  they  expected  to  exchange  for  dry 
goods,  coffee,  sugar,  salt  and  other  family  supplies. 

Travelirg  slow  to'  avoid;  fatigue  of  the  porkers,  the  lit- 
tle party  reached  the  "Forty  IMile  Water  Hole" — that  dis- 
tance short  of  San  Antonio — where  they  camped     for     the 
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night  of  De<t.  24,  little  thinking  of  the  fate  that  was  so 
soon  to  befall  them.  Aft^r  supper  and  a  pleasant  converse 
on  former  Yule-tide  pleasures,  the  usual  preparations  were 
made  for  the  night^ — intending  an  early  morning  start.  We 
give  the  sad  se<iuel  as  told  by  Leo  Roark  himself:  "One  man 
"wafl  to  keep  guard  while  the  other  two  slept.  Father  kept 
the  first  watch,  and  the  other  man  the  second.  I  went  on 
guard  about  two  o'clock,  putting  on  my  shoes  and  hat.  The 
weather  had  been  very  warm,  but  while  I  was  sitting  by 
the  camp  fire,  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north.  It 
was  getting  cold,  so  I  put  on  my  coat,  took  my  gun  and 
kni^e,  and  walked  a  short  distance.  There  was  a  large  log 
near  the  road  about  100  yards  from  the  camp.  Father  told 
me  I  must  walk  past  the  log  and  turn  back.  I  got  to  the 
log  and  was  afraid  to  pass  it.  I  thought  I  would  go  back 
and  wake  Father.  The  mules  were  staked  near,  and  they 
were  so  restless  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong.  Be- 
fore I  got  back  the  Indians  surrounded  the  camp.  I  shot 
at  them  and  this  woke  the  men.  They  did  not  get  on  their 
feet  before  they  were  murdered.  I  tried  to  cateh  a  mule 
that  was  tied  to  a  stake,  but  cculd  not  get  near  the  mule. 
I  laid  dcwn  my  gun  and  tried  to  cut  the  rope,  but  could 
net  as  the  Indians  were  so  near  I  had  to  run.  I  lost  my 
hat,  knife  and  gun.  I  was  west  of  the  cam.p  and  knew  the 
way  to  San  Antonio.  Leaving  the  road,  I  ran  into  the  mes- 
quite  thickets  and  did  not  look  back  nor  stop  to  rest  till 
daylight.  Being  very  thirsty  I  could  find  no  water,  but  ate 
mesquite  beans.  I  traveled  ai^  day  and  late  in  the  evening 
^ound  water.  Here  I  rested  a  few  moments,  but  was  afraid 
to  lay  down  as  I  was  so  tired  and  sleepy.  With  much  ef- 
^'ort  I  continued  my  journey  and  arrived  in  San  Antonio 
""•^te  in  the  night.  The  Mexicans  were  celebrating  Christ- 
mas. Next  day  I  got  assistance  and  returned  to  bury  my 
father.  Arrivinig  at  the  camp  it  was  a  horrblie  sight,  both 
men  stripped  and  scalped,  the  wagcn  burned,  the  mules 
earried  off,  and  everything  taken  or  destroyed. 

"After  burying  the  dead,    we  built  a  log  pen  over  the 
graves  to  prevent  the  wolves  from,     digging   them    up — the 
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Lumiiig  of  the  wag€n  scared  th^  wolves     away,     or    they 
would  have  devoured  the  bodies." 

It  was  three  months  before  Leo  returned  hoane^ — with  a 
eompauy  of  Mexican  soldiers  on  their  way  t«  Nacog- 
doches. The  family  did  not  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Roark 
and  companion  till  then.  The  news  was  a  great  shock, 
and  a  source  of  sorrow  to  all  the  neighborho-od. 

Brow^n's  narrative  of  this  affair — ^History  of  Texas, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  159-61 — while  supplying  some  important  details, 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  above  absolutely  reliable 
account,  and  is  evidently  erroneous.  Leo  Roark 's  state- 
ment, which  we  have  follov/ed,  was  copied  from  the  journal 
of  Dr.  Pleasant  W.  Rose,  as  written  therein  under  date  of 
January,  1834.  Dr  Rose's  daughter,  "Mrs.  Dilue  Harris,  in 
her  rieminiscence«,  based  on  this  journal,  says:  ''Mrs. 
Roark  was  a  widow  four  years,  and  had  a  large  family,  tw.o 
grown  sons,  twin  daughters,  one  daughter  grown,  two  lit- 
tle children,  a  boy  named  Andrew,  and  a  girl  born  several 
months  after  tJie  deatli  of  the  father.  I  lived  by  the  Roarks 
three  years,  and  went  to  school  witli  th,e  two  brothers.  Jack-' 
son  and  Leo.  Mrs.  Roark  could  not  talk  about  the  death  of 
lier  husband,  but  her  son,  Leo,  i)ften  spoke  about  it;  re- 
membering the  horrible  scene  he  passed  throujgh  during  that 
eventful  Christmas." 

Brown's  narrative  cannot  be  correct.  He  sayis  Robert 
Spears  and  Andrew  Cox  were  killed,  and  that  David  Mc- 
Cormick  .escaped  and  rode  with  Leo  to  San  Antonio.  Sea- 
son was  from  the  Colorado,  and  was  killed  by  Indians — per- 
haps about  the  sa,m.e  time  Roark  was  murdered.  McCormick 
was  probably  in  San  Aatonio  when  Leo  arrived  there.  At 
that  time  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  correct  news.  It 
would  be  months  before  events  happening  near  San  Anto- 
I'io  would  be  heard  at  Brazoria. 

Beason's  father  settled  whicre  the  town  of  Columbia 
now  stands.  The  place  was  called  Beason's  Ferry.  Santa 
Anna  witk  his  forces  crossed  the  Colorado  at  Beason's  in 
1836. 

Of  the  br^ave  boy,  Leo,  it  may  be  said  he  lived  to  parti- 
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«ipat,e  in  several  Indian  fights,  and  other  stirring^  eveats  of 
o\ir  history;  th«  affair  at  Anahnac  in  1832;  the  battks 
around  San  Antonio  in  1835,  and  in  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto. He  married  a  Miss  Pevyhcuse,  and  reared  a  laxgQ 
and  respectable  family.  In  1893,  sixty  threie  years  after 
the  awful  tragedy  of  that  eventful  Christmas  night,  this 
venera,ble  pioneer  died,  in  Ellis  County,  Texas,  full  of  years 
and  of  honors. 


OHAPTER  IV. 


I  HE  year  1830  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
important  era  in  the  political  history  of 
Texas.  Heretofore,  during  the  first  years 
of  colonial  existence,  the  American  set- 
tlers had  been  left  -undisturbed  save  by  the 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  constant- 
ly harassed  them  on  all  sides,  as  we  have 
seen.  But  much  vigilance  had  been  exer- 
cised by  Austin  and  other  empresarios  in 
repelling  and  punishing  the  savages;  and 
now  that  the  population  of  the  several  colonies  and  settle- 
ments were  rapidly  increasing,  they  were  better  able  to 
cope  with  the  common  foe. 

But  now  it  was  that  another  -and  most  serious  draw- 
back to  the  colonies  occurred.  Ever  jealous  of  their  grasp- 
i^0  neighbors  on  the  north,  and  presumably  fearing  a  too 
rapid  increase  in  the  American  population  of  coveted  Tex- 
as, on  April  the  6th.  of  this  year,  the  Mexican  Government, 
BOW  dictated  by  the  arrogant,  unprincipled  and  liberty 
hating  military  chieftain,  President  Anastasia  Bustamente,  is- 
sued the  famous  and  infamous  decree — the  eleventh  article 
of  which  virtually  prohibited  further  immigration  into  Tex- 
as from  the  United  States. 


MIRABEAU    B,    LAMAR 
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As  niigM  have  been  expected,  tLis  act  spread  gloom 
over  the  colonists,  many  of  whom,  coming  in  advance,  had 
been  indnslricusly  occupied  in  making  preparations  for 
the  arri^  al,  and,  to  sor..e  degree,  the  co.mfort  of  others — 
in  many  instances  the  wife  and  children;  and  coming  thus 
■without  previous  notice  or  intimaticn,  th.ere  was  no  time  to 
turn  back  or  to  warn  those  who  were  on  the  eve  of  moving, 
(having  perhaps,  sacrificed  home  and  property),  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  them  on  tlieir  airival  at  the  border  line^ — 
garrisoned  with  Mexican  troops  to  prevent  their  further 
progress. 

To  humiliate  a.nd  further  annoy  the  colonists,  m.ore  than 
a,  tbousajid  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  province,  and  distrib- 
uted at  such  points  as  their  services  mig-ht  be  needed  The 
greater  portion  of  these  soldiers,  it  is  said,  were  discharged 
convicts  and  enlisted  vagabonds,  who  were  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  money  collected  from  duties  and  by  colonial  tax- 
ation. Piedras,  as  ranking  officer,  with  320  men,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Nacogdoches,  to  prevent  further  emigration  from 
the  United  Sta.tes;  and  this,  too,  at  the  time  when  Robert- 
son's Colony  was  settling;  and  many  families  were  enroute; 
Bradburn,  with  a  force  of  150  at  Anahuac;  Ugarteches, 
120  at  Velasco ;  Col.  Bean,  with  a  force  at  Fort  Ter- 
an  CD  the  Neches,  as  Indian  agent  to  the  central  govern- 
ment— besides  the  forces  at  San  Antonio  and  Goliad. 

Bradburn  was  the  first  to  mandfe^  a  direct  hostile 
spirit.  Says  'rhK)mas  Jefferson  Chambers:  "He  introduc- 
ed martial  law  for  the  citizens;  he  took  from  them  their 
property  withc.ut  their  consent  and  with,out  consideration; 
lie  had  many  of  them  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort 
of  Anahuac;  and  his  troops,  who  were  guilty  of  robbing  and 
stealing,  were  by  himi  protected  from  punishment."  But  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  or  review  of 
the  transpiring  and  approaching  events  of  our  political  his- 
tory a;t  this  pericd,  interesting  and  important  as  th.e  sub- 
ject may  be,  and  reference  is  made  thus  far  somewhat  ia- 
cidentall3^ 

Fortunately  for  the  colonists,  while  occupied  with  their 
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internal  affairs,  the  Indians  at  this  date  appear  to  have- 
been  less  troublesome — overt-^ved  for  the  time  perliaps,  by 
the  expeditions  of  Kuykendall  and  Brown,  the  previous 
year.  Then,  too,  the  Cherokees,  Wacos  and  Tehuaoanas 
had  become  involved  in  a  serious  strife  among  themselves. 

The  trouble  encountered  by  one  of  these  bands,  enroute 
to  their  people  in  Texasi,  and  while  temporarily  halting'  on. 
Red  River  in  the  winter  of  1828-29,  is  graphically  narrated 
by  John  Henry  Brown,  in  the  only  reliable  account  of  this  af 
fair — written  and  published  more  than  half  a  century  ago: 
"They  had  not  been  at  this  place  very  long  before  their 
village  was  discovered  by  a  party  of  Wacos,  on  a  robbing 
■expedition  fromj  the  Brazos;  and  these  freebooters,  true  to 
their  instincts  from  time  irnmemmorial,  lay  concealed  till 
the  silent  midnight  hour,  and  then,  stealthily  enterin.g  the 
herds  of  the  sleeping  Cherokees,  stampeded  their  horses, 
driving  off  a  large  number.  To  follow  them  Vv-as  labor  in 
vain — ^but  to  quietly  forget  the  deed  was  not  the  maxim 
among  the  red  sons  of  Tennessee. 


RED  WARRIORS  IN    DEADLY  STRIFE. 

"A  council  was  held  and  the  matter  discussed.  After 
the  opinions  of  the  warriors  had  been,  given,  the  principal 
w,ar  chief  rose,  and  in  substance  said:  'My  brothers.  The 
wild  men  of  the  far  off  Brazos  have  come  into  our  camp 
while  the  Cherokees  slept.  They  have  stolen  our  most 
useful  property.  Without  horses  we  are  poor,  and  cannot 
make  corn.  The  Cherokees  will  hasten  to  plant  their  corn 
for  this  spring,  and  while  that  is  springing  from  the 
ground,  and  growing  under  the  Great  Spirit,  and  shall  be 
waving  around  our  women  and  children,  we  will  leave  some 
old  men  and  women  to  watch  it,  and  the  Cherokee  braves 
will  spring  upon  the  cunning  Wacos  of  the  Brazos  as  they 
sprang  upon  us.' 

"The  corn  was  planted,  and  in  th,e  month  of  May,  1829, 
£  war  party  of  fifty-five,  well  armed,  left  the     village     on 
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foot  in  search  of  the  "Wacos.  At  this  time  the  principal  vil- 
lag'e  of  the  Wa<?os,  was  on  the  bluff  •where  the  beautiful 
city  of  Waco  now  greets  th^  eye  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Brazos.  One  band  of  the  Tehuacana  ( Ta-wak-a-na  )  In- 
dians, who  have  always  been  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  Wacos,  were  living  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  three 
miles  below.  Both  bands  had  erected  rude  fortifications,  by 
■scooping  up  the  earth  in  v,arious  places  and  throwing  up  a 
circular  embankment  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  remains  of 
which  still  are  to  be  seen.  The  principal  work  of  this  kind 
&t  the  Waco  village  occupied  a  natural  sink  in  the  surface. 
"The  Cherokees  struck  the  Brazos  above  the  village 
«ome  forty  miles,  and  traveled  downwards  until  they  dis- 
covered signs  of  the  proximity,  and  then  secreted  them- 
selves in  the  cedar  brake  till  night.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  night  was  spent  in  ex?  mining  the  position,  tjirough 
experienced  scouts.  Having  made  the  necessary  obser- 
vatioEs,  the  scouts  reported  near  daylight,  when  the  war 
chief  admonished  them  of  what  they  had)  come  for — re- 
venge! Waco  scalps!  horses!  and  led  tliem  forth  from  their 
hiding  place,  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  point- about 
four  hurdred  yards  from  the  wigwams  of  the  slumber- 
ing Wacos.  Here  tJiey  halted  till  th«  rays  of  light,  on  that 
lovely  May  morning,  began  to  gild  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  time  for  action  had  come.  Moving  with  the  noiseless, 
•elastic  step  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  the  forest,  the  Chero- 
kees approached  the  camp.  But  a  solitary  Waco  was  aroused, 
ard  was  collecting  the  remains  of  his  fire  of  the  previous 
night,  preparatory  to  his  morning  repast.  His  Indian  ear 
caugh-t  the  sounds  of  footsteps  on  the  brush,  a  glance  of  his 
lynx  eye  revealed  the  approaching  foe.  A  single  shrill  yell 
from  him,  which  echoed  far  and  near  through  the  Brazos 
forest,  brought  .every  Waco  to  his  feet.  The  terrible  Chero- 
kee war-whoop  was  their  morning  greeting,  accompanied 
by  a  shower  of  leaden  rain.  But  though  surprised,  the 
Waccs  out  numbered  their  assailants  many  times,  their  wo- 
men and  children  must  be  protected  or  sacrificed,  their 
ancient  home,  where  the  bones  of  their     fathers    had     been 
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buricdi  for  agesi,  was  assailed  by  imknowm  intruders.  The 
chief  rallied  th.e  warriors,  and  rc-ace  a  stand,  the  fight  be- 
came general,  andi  as  the  sun  aro&e  majestically  over  the 
towering  trees  of  the  east,  he  beheld  the  red  men  of  Tennes- 
see and  the  red  men  of  Texas  in  deadly  strife.  But  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  the  Wacos  coukl  not  compete  with  the 
unerring  rifles  of  the  Cherokees.  The  Waccs  were  falling 
rapidly,  while  the  Cherokees  were  unharmed. 

"After  half  an  hour's  strife,  amid  yells  and  mutual 
imprecaticns,  the  Wacos  signalled  a  retreat,  and  they  fell 
back  in  confusion,  taking  refuge  in  the  fortified  sinkhole. 
Here,  though  hemmed  in,  they  were  quite  secure,  having  a 
great  advantage.  Indeed  they  could  kill  every  Cherokee 
who  might  peradventure,  risk  his  person  too  near  the  brink. 

"The  Cherokees  had  already  killed  many,  and  now 
held  a  council,  to  consider  what  they  should  do.  It  was 
proposed  by  one  brave  that  they  should  strip  to  a  state  of 
nature,  march  into  the  sink-hole  in  a  body,  fire  their  pieces, 
then  drop  them,  and  with  tomahawks  alone  endeavor  to  kill 
every  man,  woman  and  child  among  the  Wacos.  A  half 
breed  named  Smith,  who  was  in  favor  of  this  desperate 
measure,  as  an  incentive  to  his  comrades,  stripped  himself, 
fastened  a  dozen  horsebells  (which  he  had  picked  up  in 
camp)  around  his  waist,  and  commenced  galloping  and  yell- 
ing around  the  sink-hole,  now  and  then  jumping  on  the  em- 
bankment and  til  en  cursing  the  Wacos  lustily.  The  arrows 
were  hurkd  at  him  by  the  score,  but  he  fell  not. 

"Just  as  the  Cherokee  council  was  coming  to  a  close, 
at  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  they  heard  a  noise  like  dis- 
tant thunder  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  delayed 
a  few  moments  to  discover  its  cause.  Very  soon  they  dis- 
covered a  large  body  of  mounted  Indians  rising  the  river 
banks  a  little  below  them.  What  could  it  mean,?  they 
murmured  one  to  another.  The  story  is  soon  told.  A 
messenger  had  rushed  from  the  Waccs  in  the  outset,  for 
the  Tehuacana  village,  begging  help,  and  now  two  hundred 
Tehuacana  warriors,  mounted  and  ready  for  the  fray,  were 
at  hard.     The   whole   aspect  of  the  day  was  changed  in  a 
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moment.  To  conquer  this  combined  force  was  impossible — 
to  escape  themselves  would  require  prudence.  The  Telmia- 
canas,  in  coming-  up,  cut  off  a  Cherokee  boy,  twelve  years 
old,  killed  and  scalj^ed  him,  aud  lifted  has  scalp,  and  held 
it  up  deiisElIy  to  llie  view  of  the  Cherokees.  The  boy  was 
an  only  child,  and  his  father  beheld  this  scene.  The  brave 
msn"s  €}e  glared  with  fury.  Withcut  a  word  he  threw 
from  his  bccy  every  piece  of  his  apparel,  seized  a  knife  in 
one  hand,  a  tomahawk  in  the  other.  'What  will  you?'  de- 
manded the  chief.  'Die  with  my  brave  boy.  Die  slaying 
the  wild  men  who  have  plucked  the  last  rose  from  my  bos- 
om!' The  chief  interceded  and  told  him  it  was  madness; 
the  Cherokee  listened  not;  with  rapid  strides  he  rushed 
am.ong  the  Tehuacanas,  upon  certain  death;  but  ere  death 
had  seized  its  victim,  he  had  killed  several  and  died  shout- 
ing defiance  in  their  midst. 

"The  Teliuacanas)  cccupJcd  the  post  oaks  just  below  the 
Cherokees,  and  kept  up  a  lusty  shouting,  but  ventured  not 
within  rifle  shot.  The  latter  seeicg  that  en  an  open  field 
they  could  not  resist  such  numbers — having  taken  fifty-five 
Waco  scalps,  (equal  to  their  own  number)  and  having  lost 
two  men  and  the  boy — now  fell  back  into  the  cedar  brake 
and  remained  there  till  night.  They  were  convinced  that 
•their  safety  depended  upon  a  cautious  retreat,  for  if  sur- 
rounded on  the  prairie,  they  would  be  annihilated.  When 
night  came  on  they  crossed  the  river,  travelirg  down  the 
sand  back  a  mile  or  two,  as  if  they  were  going  down  the 
countiy,  thence,  turning  up  the  stream,  waded  up  the  edge 
of  the  water  some  six  or  seven  miles,  (the  river  being  low 
and  remarkably  even),  and  thus  eluded  pursuit.  In  due 
time  they  reached  their  Red  River  villages,  without  the 
thousand  horses  they  anticipated,  but  with  fifty-five  Waco 
scalps — glory  enough  in  their  estimation.  The  entire  band, 
was  now  speedily  collected  and  amid  much  rejoicing  and 
"with  great  noise,  it  is  said,  indulged  in  one  of  the  grandest 
war  dances  ever  witnessed  in  Texas." 
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THE   CHEROKEE  AND  TEHUACANA  FIGHT. 

''The  Cherokees,  it  seems, did  not  forget  the  Tehuacanas, 
.but  held  them  to  strict  account — determined  to  take  re- 
verge  on  them  for  their  interference  in  the  engagement 
with  the  Wacos — as  the  sequel  will  show.  To  this  end  it  ap- 
pears, early  in  the  summer  of  1830,  they  armed  and  equipped 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cf  their  bravest  and  best 
fighters,  who  marched  upon  one  of  the  principal  villages 
of  the  enemy. 

"The  'Tehuacanas,  like  the  Waccs,  had  several  princi- 
pal villages,  favorite  resorts,  from  some  peculiarity,  as  fine 
springs  of  water,  abundance  of  buffalo,  etc.  One  of  them, 
and  perhaps  their  most  esteemed  locality,  was  at  the  south- 
-ern  point  of  the  hills  of  the  same  name,  now  in  the  upper 
edge  of  Limestone  County.  Around  these  springs  there  is 
a,  large  amount  of  loose  limestone  on  the  surface,  as  well  as 
in  the  hills,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country  is  one  of 
rare  beauty  and  loveliness. 

"The  Tehuacanas  had  erected  several  small  enclosures 
of  these  loose  stones,  about  three  feet  high,  leaving  occas- 
ional spaces  some  two  feet  square,  resembling  the  mouths 
of  furnaces.  Over  the  tops  they  threw  poles  and  spread 
buffalo  hides,  and  when  attacked,  their  women,  old  men  and 
-children,  would  seek  refuge  in  the  same,  and  lying  flat  on 
the  ground,  would  send  their  arrows  and  bullets  through 
these  apertures  whenever  an  enemy  came  in  range.  From 
the  attacks  of  small  arms,  such  a  protection,  however  primi- 
tive, was  generally  quite  effective. 

"This  party  of  Cherokees,  having  been  informed  of  the 
locality  of  this  place,  and  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  Te- 
liuacanas,  and  knowing  that  it  was  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Wacos,  determined  to  seek  it  out  and  there  wreak 
vengeance  upon  those  who  had  by  their  own  act  called 
forth  feelings  of  hostility.  Guided  by  an  Indian  who  had 
^explored  the  country  as  a  trappper,  they  reached  the  place 
in  due  season.  When  discovered,  the  Tehuacanas  were  •en- 
gaged at  a  play  of  ball    around  the  little  fort.    The  Chero- 
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kees  stripped  fcr  action  at  once,  while  the  ball  players, 
promptly  ceased  that  amusement,  rushed  their  women  and 
children  into  the  retreats,  and  prepared  fcr  defense.  They 
had  quite  a  large  village,  and  outnumhered  the  Cherokees  in 
fighting  men. 

"A  random  fight  commenced,  the  Cherokees  using  the 
surroundirg  trees  as  protection,  and  taking  the  matter  as 
a  business  transaction,  made  their  advances  from  tree  to 
tree  with  prudence.  Their  aim,  with  the  'rest'  against  the 
trees,  told  with  effect,  and  one  by  one,  notwithstanding 
their  hideous  yells  and  capering  to  and  fro,  the  Tehuaca- 
nas  were  biting  the  dust. 

"The  moment  one  was  wounded,  unle&s  a  very  brave  fel- 
low, he  would  crawl  into  the  hiding  place  among  the  women, 
and  children,  unless,  perchance,  on  his  way,  a  Cherokee 
ball  brought  him  to  the  tjrcund 

"The  fight  continued  this  way  an  hour  or  more,  w^hen, 
upona  signal,  the  whole l)ody  retired  within  the  breastworks. 
At  this  time  the  Cherokees,  elated  by  what  they  supposed 
to  be  a  victory,  charged  upon  the  open  holes,  ringing  their 
victorious  war-whoop  most  furiously.  But  they  were  soon 
convinced  that  though  concealed,  the  besieged  were  not 
powerkss,  for  here  they  received  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
balls  from  the  hidden  enemy  which  tumbled  several  O'f  their 
braves  alongside  of  those  they  killed  on  the  other  side.  Yet, 
excited  aa  they  had  become,  they  were  not  easily  convinced 
that  prudence  in  that  case  was  the  better  part  of  valor.  On 
ihe  contrary,  they  maintained  the  unequal  contest  for  some 
time,    until    one    of   their    old  men  advised  a  talk. 

"They  withdrew  a  short  distance  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion. Their  leaders  said  they  had  come  there  for  revenige 
and  they  would  not  relinquish  their  design  so  long  as  a 
Cherokee  brave  was  left  to  fight — that  to  go  back  to  their 
people  and  report  a  'defeat,  would  disgrace  them — they 
would  die  en  the  field  rather  than  bear  such  tidings. 
'Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way'  is  a  trite  old  adage, 
and  at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  it  was  verified  hy  the  Chero- 
kees,   The  eld  man  who  had  advised  the  'talk,'  nowi  made 
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a  suggesticn,  which  was  seconded  by  all.  He  proposed  that 
a  party  should  be  sent  off  a  short  distance  to  cut  dry  grass 
and  bring  a  load';  that  men,  loaded  with  this  material,  should 
cautiously  approach  ^ach  hole  in  the  breaslworlis,  from  the 
sides,  using  the  grass  as  a  shield  on  the  way;  that  the  door 
holes  f-.hculd  be  stopped  up  with  it,  (with  new  supplies  con- 
stantly arriving),  and  set  on  fire,  by  \Ahich  very  simple  pro- 
cess tl:.e  inmates  Avould  be  suffocated  or  compelled  to  throw 
off   the   hides   and  leap  out,  breathless  and  more      or    less 
blinded  through  the  smoke,  while  the  Cherokees,     stationed 
around  in  circles,  would  have  an  easy    time    in  butchering 
their  astonished  red  brethren.     This  was  a  rich  idea  and  de- 
lighted    ■with     the     anticipated     fun     en  their     part,     and 
misery    among    their    enemies,  the  Cherokee's  speedily  made 
all  their  arrangements  and  disposed   of  their  fighting  men 
to  the  best  advantage.     The  grass  was  placed     in     the     re- 
quired position,  and  at  the  same  moment,  set  on  fire.     For 
a  moment  or  two  no  response  was  heard   from  within;  but 
very  soon  the  smoke  was  seen  escapirg    through   the    rocks 
and  from  under  the  skins,  proving   that   each   little     refuge 
w'as  full  of  the  strangulating  exhalaticn.     To  endure  such 
a  torture  long,  was  beyond  human  power;  and     in     a  little 
while    a    doleful   howl   issued  forth,  followed  by  a  signifi- 
cant upheaving  of  the  buffalo-skin  roofs,  and  a  rush  of  the 
gasping   victims,   blinded   by  smoke,  leaping  over  the  walls, 
they  knew  not  where.     To  render  the  picture  more  appal- 
ling, the   exulting  Cherokees  s.  t  up  a  terrible  yelling,  and 
dealt  death  to  the  doomed  creatures  with  their  guns,  toma- 
hawks and  scalping  knives  until  oil  were  slain,  or  had  made 
their  escape  from  the  dreadful  sacrifice  by  headlong  flight. 
Quite  a  number  of  squaws  and  ehildren,  and  perhaps  a    few 
men,  bed  been  unable  to  rise,  and  died  from       suffocation 
inside  the  works." 

And  thus  ended  this  tragic  scene  in  the  ccurse  of  our 
Indian  warfare.  Comparatively  few  of  theTehuacanas  es- 
caped. The  surviving  women  and  children  were  preserved 
prisoners,  and  a  considerable  number  of  horses,  blankets, 
fkirs,  and  indeed  the  entire  camp    equipage,   fell    into    the 
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hands  of  the  victors,  who  returned  to  their  people  on.  Red 
River  in  triumph,  displaying  not  only  their  booty,  but  a 
large  number  of  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  symbols  of 
glory,  scalps. 

While  no  serious  troubles  from  Indians  appear  to  have 
been  committed  during  this  and  the  succeeding  year  or 
two,  the  isolated  and  extreme  border  settlers  suffered  from 
occasional   thieving   forays   of  tlie  Wacos  and  Tahuacanas. 

In  November,  a  party  of  eleven  Wacos  entered  the 
settlements  some  twenty  miles  west  of  San  Felipe.  They 
were  en  foot,  and  well  supplied  with  ropes  and  bridles.  A 
pai'ty  consisting  of  Adam  Lawrence,  Thomas  Stevens, 
Abner  Kuykendall,  Charles  Gates,  B.  Kuykendall,  George 
Rcbinson,  William  Cooper  and  five  others,  wer©  booh  col- 
lected to  intercept  the  Indians.  Discovering  them  camped  neat 
the  house  of  John  Stevens,  on  Caney  Creek,  the  settlors 
made  a  surprise  attack  at  dawn. 

"Favored  by  a  gully  and  a  dense  fog,  we  approached 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  Indians  (part  of  whom  had  not  yet 
risen),  before  they  perceived  us,  at  which  moment  we  de- 
livered cur  fire."  As  the  Indians  fled  one  of  them  shot 
William  Cooper  through  the  Ixcart,  killing  him  instantly. 
This  caused  considerable  confusion  and  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  settlers.  "Late  in  the  morning,"  says  Kuykendall, 
"the  trail  of  the  Indians  was  followed  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  Caney  Creek,  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  some  red  strips 
marked  their  course  across  the  prairie  and  two  or  three 
conical  shaped  pieces  of  rotton  wood,  with  which  these  In- 
dians are  generally  provided,  to  plug  their  wounds,  were 
picked  up  on  the  trail,  saturated  with  blood."  The  carcass 
of  OEo  of  these  Indians  was  found  in  the  bottom,  and  from 
the  Mexicans  at  Tenoxtitlan,  some  two  weeks  later,  it  was 
learned  that  seven  of  them  died  from  their  wounds  before 
reaching  their  homes. 

1831 — Despite  the  prohibitory  decree  of  the  previous  year 
and  the  forebodings  of  political  troubles,  the  American, 
population  of  Texas  continued  to  increase — numbering  about 
twenty  thousand.     The   most  part  of  these    prohibited    emi* 
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grants  came,  however,  under  the  general  prvovisions  of  the 
law,  on  their  own  account,  halting  east  of  the  Trinity,  where 
they  fixed  homes. 

Having  designated  their  lands,  these  settlers  were  an- 
xious for  legal  possession,  and,  to  that  end,  "in  1831  the 
Governor  of  the  State  had  commmissioned  Don  Francisco 
Madero  as  commissioner  to  issue  titles  to  the  settlers  on 
and  near  the  region  of  Liberty."  Justly  exercising  the 
authority  of  his  position,  and  most  gratifying  to  the  people 
of  that  section,  Madero  created,  he  municipatlity  of  Liber- 
ty, appointing  Hugh  B.  Johnson  as  Alcalde. 

But  for  this,  the  Commissioner  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, the  Alcalde  removed  and  the  municipality  of 
"Libertad"  dissolved — a  new  Ayuntamiento  being  set  up 
by  the  despotic  and  obdurate  military  satrap,  Bradburn, 
with  its  seat  at  Anahuac  under  his  immediate  surveillance. 
Thus  far,  this  suffices  to  show  the  general  trendi  of  the 
events  transpiring  in,   and  most  affecting,  the  colonies. 

Fortunate  for  the  otherwise  vexed  colonists,  no  serious 
depredations  by  Indians  appear  to  have  been  committed  at 
this  time.  However,  the  year  1831,  says  Yoakum,  did  not 
pass  away  without  being  witness  to  a  battle,  which,  consid- 
ering the  number  engagied  and  its  results,  was  the  hardest 
contested  field  in  'Texas. 

One  of  the  early  and  unique  pioneer  characters  of  Tex- 
as, was  Caiaphas  K.  Ham,  born  in  the  year  1803.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  the  Bowies  in  Louisiana, 
and  came  to  Texas  in  1830,  residing  with  Colonel  James 
Bowie  and  his  beautiful  Spanish  wife — the  daughter  of  Vice 
Governor  Veramendi — at  the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  on  the 
San  Antonio  River  some  four  miles  below  the  city. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Texas,  Mr.  Ham  decided  to 
join  the  Comanche  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  buying  horses 
for  the  Louisiana  market.  At  that  tiroe,  1830,  this  tribe 
was  at  peace  with  the  Texans.  "Being  in  San  Antonio 
f requenitly, " isays  Ham's  narrative,  "on  almost  every  occa- 
sion I  saw  parties  of  Comanche  Indians  who  came  in  to 
trade.     My   desire   was  to  know  something  of  them  and  the 
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country  they  wandered  over.  Cclcnel  Bowie  at  first  op- 
posed the  scheme,  but  finding  I  was  determined,  he  assisted 
me  in  getting  things  in  good  shape.  A  Comanche  chief 
named  Incorroy,  came  in.  An  interpreter  was  employed 
and  a  treaty  made.  I  was  adopted  into  the  chief's  family, 
with  an  assurance  that  I  could  return  to  the  whites  when- 
ever I  chose.  A  supply  of  powder,  balls,  butcher  knives 
and  brass  rings,  was  laid  in."  The  object  in  adverting  to 
this  freak  will  be  seen  farther  on,  when  it  will  be  discover- 
ed that  this  trading  expedition  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  an  affair  affecting  Colonel  Bowie. 

"We  left  San  Antonio,"  continues  Ham's  narrative, 
"and  started  for  the  •chief's  camp.  I  had  no  care  on  my 
mind;  in  the  morning  I  saddled  one  horse  and  packed  anoth- 
er— the  latter  being  turned  over  to  the  care  of  my  Indian 
mama. 

"About  this  time  a  party  of  Wacos  were  encamped 
near  us.  They  wanted  to  trade,  and  had  good  horses.  In- 
corroy  instructed  me  how  to  trade — I  gave  one  pint  of  pow- 
der, eight  balls,  one  plug  of  tobacco,  one  butcher  knife, 
and  two  brass  rings,  for  a  horse." 

After  some  five  months,  Ham  received,  a  message 
from  Colonel  Bowie  advising  him  to  return  to  San  Antonio 
at  once,  as  the  Mexican  Government  was  preparing  to  make 
war  upon  the  Indian  tribes;  and  that  if  found  among  the 
Comanches  he  w^ould  be  killed  with  them.  During  his  stay 
with  the  Indians,  Ham  had  gained  their  friendship  com- 
pletely, and  had  himself  become  attached  to  his  red  friends. 
When  he  left  the  chief,  twenty-five  warriors  escorted  him 
to  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Ham  was  convinced  that  the  real  mo- 
tive for  his  recall  from  the  Indians  w^as  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Bowies  to  re-visit  the  celebrated  silver  mine  near 
San  Saba,  wihich  had  been  discovered,  and  partially  examin- 
ed by  Bowie,  it  appears,  some  time  previous  to  1831. 

The  shaft  was  about  eight  feet  deep;  the  bottom  was 
reached  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  a  live  oak  log.  Bowie 
used  his  tomahawk  in  getting  possession  of  some  of  the  ore ; 
which  he  carried  to  New  Orleans,  had    it    assayed,    and  it 
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"panned  cut"  rich.  He  soon  lelinrcd  to  San  Antcnio  and 
quietly  set  about  organizing  a  select  little  party  to  revisit 
and  examine  the  mine.  Mr.  Ham  was  one  of  the  party  se- 
lected. 

These  facts  are  deemed  permissible  in  this  connection  as 
shedding  some  light  on  the  thrilling  episode  to  follow. 


BOWIE'S  FAMOUS  INDIAN  FIGHT. 

Perhaps  the  celebrated  engagement  known  as  ''Bowie's 
Indian  Fight"  is  without  a  parallel  on  this  continent;  cer- 
tainly a  more  skillful  and  heroic  defense  against  such  ^ear- 
ful odds  was  never  made    on  Texas  soil. 

Organized,  equipped  and  led  by  the  Bowie  brothers,  the 
little  exploring  party  consisting  of  Rezin  P.  and  James 
Bowie,  David  Buchanan,  Robert  Armstrong,  Jesse  Wallace, 
Matthew  Doyle,  Thomas  McCaslin,  C.  K.  Ham,  James  Cor- 
yell, (for  whom  Coryell  county  was  named),  and  two  ser- 
vant boys,  Charles,  a  negro,  and  Gonzales,  a  Mexican,  set 
out  from  San  Antonio  on  November  2,  1831,  to  locate  and 
re-open  th«  long  abandoned-  and  lost  silver  mines  of  Alma- 
gres,  SOMEWHERE,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  San  Saba 
Mission.  The  secret  of  the  location  of  this  celebrated  and 
rich  silver  mine  was  well  guarded  by  the  Indians,  who 
wished  to  prevent  another  influx  of  miners  and  adventurers 
into  their  hunting  grounds. — a  condition  that  brought 
about  the  fate  of  the  San  Saba  Mission,  when  its  inmates, 
the  miners,  and  people  there  congregated,  were  suddenly 
fell  upon  and  all  massacred  by  the  incensed  Indians  in  1758. 

The  little  party  traveled  cut  and  met  with  no  adven- 
ture of  note  until  the  19th,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  friendly  Comanches,  who  informed  Bowie  that  a 
large  body  cf  hostile  Indians  were  on  his  trail  swearing 
that  they  would  take  the  scalp  of  every  white  man  in  the 
party.  The  hostile  Indians  were  the  Tehu.icanas,  Waeos 
and  Caddos,  nnm'bering  1C4  well  armed  braves.  They 
were  too  strong  for  Bowie  to  risk  a  figiht,  and!  even 
wlxn   the   CcmEncbe   chief   offeved   to   join  Bowie  with   has 
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band  of  sixteen  men,  the  odds  were    so    fearful   that   Bowie 
declined  the  generous  offer  and  pressed  forward  with  the 
intention  of  reaching  the  old  fort   on  the   San  Saba   before 
night.     But  the  Texans  soon  struck     a     rocky     road,     and 
their  horses'  feet  were  so  worn    and    sore    that    they  were 
comptlkd   to   stop   for  the   night  in  a  small     grove  of  live 
oaks.     This  grove  was  in  an  open  prairie,  interspersed  with 
rocliS  aLd  clumps   of  trees.     Near   it,    on   the  west,   w^as  a 
stream  of  water,  and  on  the  north,  a  thicket  of  small  trees 
about  ten  feet  high.     Into  this  thicket,  and  through  prick- 
ly pears,  the  Texans  cut  a  roa-d,  in  order  that  they     might 
be  prepared  for  defense  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 
They  then  posted  isentries  and  ho'bbled    their    diorses,     but 
they  were  not  molested  until  the  next  morning,  when  they 
discovered  Indiacs  on  their  trail  before     they     could     get 
ready  to  depart  for  the  fort.    One  of  th»e  Ind'ians  was  some 
distance  in  advance  of  his  comrades.     He  was  on  foot  with 
his  head  to  the  ground,  following  the  trail  of  the  Texans. 
Bowie  and  his  men  flew  to  arms.    'The  red  men  gave  aloud 
warwhccp  and  began  their  preparatioEs     for     an     attack. 
"While  some  of  the  bucks  on  horseback  were    reconnoitering 
the  ground,  the  Texans  decided,  on  account  of  the  fearful 
odds,  against  them — 164  to  11 — to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  fight 
so  unequal  and  desperate.     It  was  agreed  that  Rezin  Bowie 
should  go  out  and  parley  with  the  Indians  and  try  to  make 
terms  of  peace.     He  went,  accompanied  by  David  Buchan- 
an.    They   walked  to   within  forty  yards    of    the     enemy's 
line  and  invited  the  Indians  to  send  out  their  chief,  so  that 
they  could  have  a  talk  with  him.     The   Indians   who     had 
been     addresised     in     their    own    to'ngue     replied    with     a 
*'How    do!    How    d)o!"    followed    by    a    volley    of    rifle 
shots,     icne     of     which     wounded     Buchanan     in     the     leg. 
Bowie     replied     with'     the     contents    of    his    double    bar- 
reled shot   gun,   and  pistol,   then  takicg  his  wounded  com- 
rade on  his  back,  started  for  the  camp.     The  Indians  fired 
another  volley,  and  Buchanan  was   wounded     twice     more, 
but  not  mortally.     The  savages    then    pursued    with    toma- 
hawks and  were   close  upon  Bowie   and     his     unfortunate 
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companion,  when  the  Texans  charged  them  with  rifles,  kill- 
ing four  and  putting  the  others  to  flight.  Bowie  and  his 
men  then  returned  to  their  positions  and  for  five  minutes 
all  was  quiet. 

Then  there  came  fierce  yells  from  a  hill  red  with  In- 
dians, and  so  near  that  the  'Texans  could  hear  the  voice 
of  the  chief  as  he  urged  his  men  to  charge.  "Who  is  load- 
ed?" cried  the  Texan  leader.  "I  am,"  answered  Cephas 
Ham.  "Then  shoot  that  chief,"  said  Bowie,  and  Ham 
fired,  breaking  the  leg  of  the  Indian  and  killing  his  pony. 
As  the  w^ounded  chief  went  hopping  around  his  horse,  four 
of  the  Texans,  who  had  reloaded,  fired,  and  he  fell.  Sev- 
eral of  his  men,  who  advanced  to  bear  his  body  away,  were 
killed,  and  the  whtole  band  fell  back  beyond  the  hill.  But 
they  soon  covered  the  hill  again,  bringing  up  their  women^ 
and  there  was  rapid  firing  on  both  sides.  Another  chief, 
advancing  on  horseback  and  urging  his  men  forward,  was 
killed  by  James  Bowie.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  the  In- 
dians succeeded  in  getting  under  the  creek  bank  in  the  rear 
of  the  Texans.  They  opened  fire  at  forty  yards  distance 
and  Matthew  Doyle  was  shot  through  the  breast,  and  Thom- 
as McCaslin,  running  forward  to  avenge  him,  was  shot 
through  the  body.  The  firing  then  became  general  from 
all  quarters  and  the  Texans,  finding  themselves  too  much 
exposed,  retreated  to  the  thicket,  where  they  were  in  point 
blank  range  of  the  riflemen  under  the  creek  bank  and  soon 
dislodged  them. 

In  the  thicket  the  Texans  were  not  only  w^ell  screen- 
ed, but  had  a  clear  view  of  the  Indians  on  the  prairie. 
They  baffled  the  savages  in  their  shots,  by  moving  six 
or  eight  feet  the  moment  they  fired,  for  the  only  mark  for 
the  red  men  was  the  smoke  o^  the  Texans'  guns,  and  they 
would  immediately  put  a  shower  of  balls  on  the  spot  where 
they  saw  the  smoke. 

After  the  fight  had  continued  in  this  way  for  two 
hours,  the  Indians  saw  that  they  could  not  dislodge  the 
Texans  with  bullets,  and  they  resorted  to  fire.  By  this 
they  expeeted  to  rout  the  little  party  and  secure  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  carrying  off  th^ir  dead  and  wounded  under  cov- 
•er  of  the  smoke,  for  the  rifles  of  the  rangers  had  brought 
down  several  at  every  round.  They  set  fire  to  the  &ry  grass 
to  the  windw^ard  of  the  thicket.  The  flamie®  soared  high 
and  rushed  forward  with  great  fury.  The  Texans  cleared 
away  the  grass  around  their  wounded  comrades  and  made 
whatever  barriers  they  could  against  the  flames  by  piling 
up  rock  and  bushes  to  make  a  flimsy  breastwork.  Mean- 
while the  Indians,  who  had  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their 
dead  and  wounded  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  returned 
again  to  the  attack.  The  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the 
north  and  the  red  men  quick  to  see  the  advantage  it  gave 
them,  seized  their  chance  and  again  set  fire  to  the  grass. 
The  flames  went  roaring  ten  feet  high  toward  the  thicket, 
while  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savages  rent  the  air. 

This  was  the  critical  moment  in  the  fight.  The  sparks 
began  to  fly  so  fast  that  no  man  could  open  his  powder 
horn  without  danger  of  being  blown  to  pieces.  In  case  the 
Indians  should  make  a  charge  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
which  w^as  expected,  they  could  give  only  one  effectual 
fire  and  then  rely  on  their  knives.  Besides,  there  was  great 
danger  from  the  flames,  but  as  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  cleared  space  around  the  wounded,  those  stalwart  men 
smothered  them  with  buffalo  hides,  bear  skins  and  blank- 
ets. 

The  savages  did  not  charge,  but  the  fire  left  so  little  of 
the  thicket  that  the  Texans  took  refuge  in  the  ring  they  had 
made  around  the  wounded,  and  began  raising  their  breast- 
works higher  with  earth  and  loose  rocks.  The  Indians,  who 
succeeded  in  removing  their  dead  and  wounded  from  the 
field  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  seeing  the  Texans  were 
still  alive  and  dangerous,  became  discouraged,  and  as 
night  approached,  retired  from  the  field. 

The  Texans  strengthened  their  breastworks  and  filled 
their  vessels  and  skins  with  water  and  awaited  the  attack 
which  they  expected  the  following  morning.  All  night 
they  heard  the  savages  wailing  over  their  dead  and  at  day- 
light they  shot  a  chief  who  was  mortally  wounded,  which 
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was  according  to  the  custom  o*"  their  tribe.  They  did  not 
renew  the  attack  the  next  morning,  but  went  to  a  cave 
about  a  mile  away  for  shelter  and  to  bury  their  dead.  Two 
of  the  rangers  ventured  lOut  of  the  little  fort  audi  went  to 
^e  place  where  the  Indians  had  spent  the  night.  There 
they  counted  forty-eight  bloody  places  on  the  ground  where 
the  dead  and  wounded  Indians  had  been  laid  as  they  were 
brought  from  the  battlefield. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Indians  had  eighty  odd  killed  and  wounded.  The  In- 
dians themselves  admitted  they  had  52  killed,  and  half  as 
many  wounded.  The  Texans  lost  one  killed  and  had  three 
wounded.  The  little  party  remained  in  their  rudely  forti- 
fied camp  for  eight  day^s.  after  the  fight,  attending  their 
wounded,  and  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  slip  away 
and  elude  pursuit.  The  homeward  journey  consumed  ten 
days.  The  manner  of  their  reception  is  thus  pathetically 
told  by  one  of  their  number — Mr.  Ham. 

"The  Comanches,  believing  it  impossible  for  eleven 
men  to  defend  themselves  successfully  against  the  fearful 
odds  of  fifteen  to  one,  went  into  San  Antonio  and  reported 
the  almost  certain  death  of  Bowie  and  his  party.  It  was 
the  general  opinion'  that  the  explorers  had  been  massacred. 
Stephen  Bowie  had  arrived  in  Texas  and  accepted  the  re- 
port as  true.  He  was  raising  a  company  to  avenge  the 
sanguinary  murder  of  his  two  brothers.  The  shades  of  night 
had  fallen  on  the  city.  Sad  hearts  were  bewailing  the  fate 
of  the  adventurous  Americans.  A  party  of  men,  mostly  on 
f  oiot,  weary  and  soiled  by  travel,  entered  the  streets  of  the 
Queen  City  of  the  West.  Some  of  the  men  were  recog- 
nized. A  shout  went  up;  it  was  repeated,  it  spread  from 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house.  Stout  men  quivered 
with  excitemeent,  tears  of  joy  dimmed  bright  eyes.  Fear- 
less men  rushed  forward  to  grasp  in  friendship  and  admira- 
tion, the  hands  of  citizens  who  had  proved  themselves 
heroes  in  a  contest  demanding  courage,  prudence,  endurance 
and  all  th^  noble  qualities  adorning  the  soldier  and  the 
patriot.       'Bowie's  party  have  returned!     They  have   won 
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a  glorious  victory!'  was  the  cry.  House  to  house  was  illu- 
minated. The  people  in  their  heart  of  hearts  decreed  them 
a  triumph.  And  well  they  deserved  it.  The  pages  of  his- 
tory record  but  few  such  achievements.  It  stands  almost 
alone  upon  th€  scenic  walls  of  Fame's  grand  temple.  The 
valorous  men  who  braved  their  breasts  to  the  assaults  of  a 
savage  enemy  in  overwhelming  numbers,  who  fought  with- 
out fear  and  without  hope,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  bar- 
baric aggression,*  should  be  remembered  and  honored  as 
long  as  civilization  endures  and  gratitude  has  a  place  in 
the  human  heart."  (Unpublished  memoirs  of  Col.  John  S. 
Ford.) 

Ere  Long,  nothing  daunting  the  brave  Bowies,  they 
determined  to  again  seek,  and  yet  possess,  the  coveted 
treasure;  and  to  this  end,  we  are  told,  they  organized  and 
equipped  a  second,  and  more  formiidable  expedition,  of  some 
thirty  men,  which  was  well  nigb  starting  when  the  Texas 
war  for  independence  opened ;  and,  true  to  their  patrio-tic 
promptings,  the  Bowie  brothers  were  among  th«  first  to 
heed  the  call  to  arms.  They  hastened  to  Gonzales,  led  at 
Conception,  and  were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
cry,  "Who  will  follow  old  Ben  Milam  into  San  Antonio?" 
Three  months  later  James  Bowie  fell  in  the  Alamo,  be- 
queathing his  name  and  heroism  to  all  suicceedimig  genera- 
tions oi  Texans;  while  RezLn  P.  Bowie,  mourning  the  un- 
timely fate  of  his  brother,  and  leader  in  all  matters,  of  an 
adventurous  nature  at  least,  retired  to  his  home  and  estate 
in  Louisiana,  where  he  led  a  profitable  and  exemplary,  but 
less  hazardoius,  life,  till  hiiis  death  in  New  Orleans,  January 
17,  1841. 

And  thus  tragically  closed  the  history  of  this  famous, 
but,  perhaps,  forever  lost,  Almagres — since  ever  called  the 
"Bowie  Mine,"  because  Bowie  was  the  only  American  who 
ever  knew  the  secret  of  its  location.      "His    expedition    be- 


♦  The  citizens  of  B^xar  in  a  memorial  to  the  general  engaBemert,  stated  that  within 
ten  years— 1S22  to  1832— ninety  seven  citizens,  besides  soldiers  killed  in  battles,  had  been 
murdered  by  hostile  Indians. 
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gau,"  Bays  one,  "und^r    the  rainbow  of  promise,  but  closed 
iiDd€r  th-e  cloud  of  appalling  disaster." 

Since  that  time,  eighty  years  ago,  many  other  adventur- 
ous and  enterprising  parties  have  sought  in  vain  to  locate 
this  mine.  The  treasure  is  yet  hidden,  and  will  likely  re- 
main a  mystery. 

The  following  letter  will  throw  some  light  on  the  char- 
aeter   of  the  Bowies,   and   is  here  appropriately  inserted: 

New  Orleans,  La.  May  3,  1889. 
Mr.  Jas.  T.  DeShields, 

Dear  Sir:- 

I  am,  as  you  have  been  informed,  connected  with  the 
Bowies,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Col.  Rezin  P.,  and 
grand  niece  of  Col.  James  Bowie;  and  as  such  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  intentions  in  regard  to  them.  Some  "penny 
-a-liners"  more  fit  to  write  for  five  cent,  blood  and  thunder, 
sensational  publications,  than  for  history,  have  seen  fit  to 
describe  them  as  pirates,  border  ruffians  and  characters  of 
such  ilk,  simply  because  Grand-father  originated  the  knife 
])earin.g  has  name ;  and  that  for  use  ooaly  as  a  hunting  knife. 
The  Bowies  were  men  of  honor,  and  gentlemen,  possesising 
both  intelligence  and  handsome  physiques.  They  loved  ad- 
venture and  excitement  of  a  legitimate  nature;  they  never 
sought  quarrels,  for  they  were  peaceful  and  amiable,  but 
fear  had  no  home  in  their  souls;  and  combined  Avith  a  just 
idea   of  their   own  rights,  was  the  courage  to  defend  them. 

Not  only  were  they  heroes,  but  the  sons  of  a  hero,  for 
their  father,  Rezin  Bowie,  Sr.,was  one  of  Gen,  Marion's  men, 
and  their  mother  was  of  sterling  worth.  She  met  her  hus- 
band in  Georp-ia,  during  the  Revolution,  when  with  the 
spirit  of  a  patriot,  she  was  nursing  back  to  life  the  defend- 
ers of  her  country. 

I  handled  yiour  leatter  to  my  brother,  (I\Iajor  John  S. 
Moore,  167  Gravier  St.)  and  would  advise  yen  to  address 
him  personally,  he  is  often  in  receipt  of  such  requests  as 
yours. 

My  mother  is  living,  and  with  my     brother,     she  is  the 
only  living  child  of  my  grand-father.     Uncle  James  left  no 
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childrer,  his  wife  and  two  babies    died    previously    to      his 
death  at  the  Alamo. 

"We   have   excellent  portraits    of    Grandpa    and    Uncle 
James.    Thanking  you  once  more,  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 
Mrs.  Eugine  Soniet  de  Fosset, 
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Old  Stone  Fort  at  Nacogdodies. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HILE  miemoraible  in  the  history  of  Texaa 
as  the  year  in  which  the  colonists  first 
took  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  liberties 
and  vested  rights  against  Mexican  military 
usurpation  and  despoitisan,  the  records  sihow 
but  few  inicldents  of  Indian  warfare  in 
1832.* 

Yoakum,  however,  tells  us  that  "the  In- 
dians along  the  Texan  frontier  were  gener- 
ally mischievous — in  fact  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  month  that  passed,  but  some  murder  or  robbery  was 
perpetrated  by  them."  So  we  see  that  the  year  18'32  was 
not  an  exception.  Hence  it  was  some  consolation  to  the 
Texans  that,  during  this  year,  the  different  tribes  had  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  among  themselves,  especially  a  great 
battle  between  the  Comanches  and  Shawnees,  in  which  the 
former  were  badly  defeated. 


*But  this  year  did  not  pass  away  without  much  apprehension  of  serious  troubles  with 
Indians.  "This  was  a  year  of  suffering  for  Texas;  for  no  soonsr  had  they  been  relieved 
from  the  contest  with  the  Mexicans,  than  they  were  still  more  alarmed  by  the  ravages  of 
the  Indians,  who  were  making  continued  depredations  upon  the  frontiers.  Their  fears 
■were  not  without  foundation;  for  the  pov/erful  bodies  of  Indians  in  their  vicinity  were  truly 
formidable."  Against  these  savages  their  own  moral  and  physical  resources  constituted 
about  the  sole  means  of  defense,  for  at  that  time  there  were  less  than  seventy  Mexican  sol- 
diers in  Texas,  and  these  were  sustained  by  the  citizens  of  Bexar.  And  too,  the  calamities 
of  the  settlers  were  still  further  increased  by  the  appearance  of  the  dreaded  cholera,  which 
had  been  long  traveling  westward,  desolating  hamlets,  towns  and  cities,  in  its  well  marked 
course;  and  which  reached  Texas  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  raging  with  fearful  violence  and 
claiming  as  ita  victims,  many  of  the  valuable  and  useful  citizens  of  the  struggling  colonies. 
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SHAWNEES   OUTWIT  COMANCHES. 

In  lSo2  a  party  of  five  liundred  Comanches  came  in- 
to San  Antonio.  At  that  time  a  party  of  Sliavvnees,  tv/enty- 
five  in  nmnli.er,  were  encamped  in  the  hills,  about  thirty- 
live  miles  north  of  the  town.  A  Comanche  Indian  attemp- 
ted to  cariy  olf  one  of  the  Shawnee  wcmen,  who  wa®  in 
the  town,  h'he  fled  to  her  own  people,  gave  them  informa- 
tion of  what  occurred,  and  they  prepared  an  ambush  for 
their  enemies  at  a  point  where  they  expected  them  to  en- 
camp. The  Comanches  came  as  anticipated,  and  took  off 
their  packs.  Just  at  this  time,  the  Shawnees  opened  fire 
on  them;  and  though  they  rallied  often,  so  deadly  was  the 
effect  and  so  secure  the  position  of  the  attacking  party, 
that  the  Comanches  at  last  fled,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dead  on  the  field.  The  discomfitted  party 
returned  to  San  Antonio,  and  the  Mexican  authorities  sent 
cut  a  force  to  assist  them;  but  the  Shav/nees  had  made  good 
their  retreat,  and  thus  far  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  exas^ 
perated  Comanches.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  period,  and  perhaps 
during  the  next  few  years,  the  Comanches  were  on  friendly 
tenms    with    the    Americans.**     We  have  seen    that  a  large 

»Telegraph  and  Texas  Register,  Aug-.  14, 1839. 

**  Although  the  Comanches  frequently  raided  the  Mfxican  settlements  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  killing  rancheros  and  capturing  women  and  children,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  were  all  along  friendly  to  the  American  settlers,  and  no  serious 
hostilities  can  be  charged  to  this  tribe  previous  to  about  1834-35.  Ample  evidence  can  be 
produced  that  these  Indians  maintained  their  friendship  for  the  Americans  till  provoked  to 
hostility.  David  G.  Burnet,  afterward  prominent  in  the  political  affairs  of  Texas,  lived  with 
the  Comanches  from  1817  to  1819,  and  gives  them  a  good  reputation.  Likewise,  Gen.  S.  F. 
Austin  had  ample  demonstrations  of  their  honorable  intentions  and  friendly  feelings  toward 
the  American  settlers.  And  it  may  be  remembered  that  late  as  1831,  the  people  of  Gonzales 
gave  a  barbecue  dinner  to  about  one  hundred  Comanches— the  ladips  of  that  then  village  as- 
sisting in  serving  the  repast  and  entertaining  their  swarthy  visitors:  who  after  regaling 
themselves,  mounted  their  horses  and  departed,  with  mutual  expressions  of  good  will.  But 
this,  in  marked  contrast  with  all  that  soon  follows  concerning  the  Comanches  and  their  at- 
titude toward  the  whites.  Once  provoked  to  hostility,  they  commenced  a  most  cruel,  and 
bloody  warfare— waged  with  relentless  severity  for  nearly  half  a  century  against  the  settle- 
ments in  Texas.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  said  the  Comanches  were  first  provoked  to  en- 
mity by  a  company  of  French  traders  from  New  Orleans,  enroute  to  Santa  Fe,  and  who 
gave  poisoned  bread  to  a  begging  party  of  ComancheB.  The  fatal  results  following  greatly 
incensed  the  Indians,  who  thereupon  determined  on  revenge,  and  declared  war  upon  the 
vhites  in  general. 
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delegation  of  this  tribe  met  Sam  Houston,  as  Indian  agent 
of  the  United  States,  in  friendlv  council  at  San  Antonio  dur- 
ing' the  last  days  of  this  year  or  the  first  of  1833.  "Dur- 
ing 1833  and  1834,"  says  Kenney,  "their  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  hostilities  ascribed  to  known  tribes,  but  In- 
dian hostilities  in  general,  Avould  blacken  many  pages." 


BATTLE  OF  VELASCO. 

Recurring  to  political  affairs,  and  further  noticing  the 
warlike  commotions  of  the  Americans  and  Mexicans,  in  the 
colonies,  during  this  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bradburn, 
the  Mexican  commandant  at  Anahuac,  in  violation  of  civil 
law,  arrested  and  imprisoned,  seventeen  colonists,  including 
AVm.  B.  Travis,  Samuel  T.  Allen  and  Patrick  C.  Jack.  The 
settlers  flew  to  arms,  hastened  to  Anahuac  and  demand- 
ed their  release.  This  was  promised  in  return  for  the  sur- 
render of  twenty  of  Bradburn 's  soldiers  who  had  been  cap- 
tured. The  soldiers  were  delivered,  the  settlers  meanwhile 
retiring  to  'Turtle  Bayou,  where  they  held  a  mass  meeting 
June  13,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions  denouncing  Bus- 
tamente,  and  pledging  support  to  the  INIexican  Constitution 
of  1824,  and  the  "patriot  Gen.  Santa  Anna."  The  commis- 
sioners sent  to  receive  the  Texan  prisoners  were  denied;  ad"- 
mission  to  the  fort  and  were  fired  on.  It  was  recognized 
that  nothing  further  could  be  done  without  cannon  and  re- 
infiorcements.  John  Austin,  in  command  of  a  detail  of  men, 
was  sent  to  Brazoria  for  both. 

During  his  absence.  Col.  Piedras,  commander  at  Nac- 
ogdoches and  Bradburn 's  military  superior,  arrived  at  An- 
ahuac, set  Travis  and  his  companions  at  liberty,  and  re- 
moved Bradburn  from  office.  Not  k!nowu),g  wliat  was 
transpiring  at  Anahuac,  John  Austin,  with  one  iuun- 
dred  and  twelve  men  and  a  schooner,  carrying  can- 
non, started  from  Brazoria.  When  they  reached  Velasco 
the  Mexican  officer,  Ugarteehea,  in  command  at  that  post, 
refused  to  permit  the  schooner  to  pass.  Thereupon  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Velasco,  the  first  collision  between  the 
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colonists  audi  jNIexkan  soldiery  iii  wlvlcli  blood  was  shed  in  reg- 
ular warfare,  much  more  of  an  actual  conflict  than  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  four  years  later,  aind  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant aeticEs  ever  fought  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States — equal  in  point  of  success  to  the  exploit  of  Dick 
Dowling  and  his  men  at  Sabine  Pass  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  and  inferior  only  to  the  defense  of  the 
Alamo  by  Travis  and  his  comrades  in  1836. 

False  rumors  of  occurrences  in  Texas  reaching  Mexico, 
where  Santa  Anna  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
tjTamt  Bustamente  for  the  supremacy,  Santa  Anna  im- 
mediately despatched  to  Texas,  Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Mexia, 
with  four  hundred  infantry  and  five  armed  vessels  to  learn 
wdiat  the  intentions  of  the  'Texans  were.  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, while  at  Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  learned 
of  this  expedition  and  hastened  to  Matamoras,  where  he 
joined  Mexia  and  proceeded  with  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Braz.os.  Mexia  visited  Brazoria,  San  Felipe  and  other 
places,  and  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Texans  were 
loyal  to  the  Repulblic  aoidi  genuine  supporters  of  the  liberal 
cause.  A  bamquet  was  given  in  his  bcmor,  at  whicih  speeches 
were  made  glowing  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  toasts 
were  drunk  to  Santa  Anna.  He  then  returned  to  Mexico, 
taking  with  him  most  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  coast 
country  and  at  San  Antonio.  Shoitly  thereafter  James  W. 
Bullock  and  three  hundred  men  demamdedJ  that  Piedras 
declare  for  Santa  Anna.  PiedjraiS  refused.  A  brisk  fight 
ensued,  with  the  result  that  Piedras  retired  with  his  forc- 
es, or  rather  retreated  from  his  piost  at  Nacogdoches  during 
the  night,  to  the  Angelina  River,  where  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  detachment  of  colonists,  under  James  Bowie, 
Co  whom,  he  surrejndieredl — ihiis  soldiers  at  omee  shouting, 
"Long  live  Santa  Anna!" 

Tiheae  remarks  make  permissible,  extracts  from  a  re- 
cently discovered  and  highly  interesting  letter,  penned  by 
the  empresario,  Alex.  S.  Thompson,  colleague  and  partner 
with  Sterling  C.  Robertson  of  the  famous  "Nashville  Com- 
pany," afterwards  known  as  "Robertson's  Colony." 
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The  organization  of  this  company  was  fully  perfected 
in  1830,  and  the  following  year  Thompson  came  out  to  the 
colony  bringing  his  family.  Nashville  subsequently  be- 
came the  capital  of  Milam  County  for  several  years,  and  a 
.son,  W.  D.  'Thompson,  was  the  first  county  clerk  in  1837. 
The  ruins  of  his  honne  may  yet  he  seen  on  the  site  of  this 
old  town.  Another  son,  "Mac"  Thompscn,  was  one  of  the 
seventeen  unfortunate  Meir  prisoibers  wlw  drew  the  black 
beanis,  acd  were  shot.  Alex  S.  Thompson  lived  many  years 
in  Burlescn  county,  where  he  'died  in  1863,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years.     But  to  the  letter: 

Texas,  Austin  Colony,  Aug.  5,  1832. 
My  Dear  Son:- 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  in  the  i)ublic  prints  something 
of  our  commotions,  and  no  doubt  felt  anxious  for  us.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  clouds  o^  war  hung  thick  over  us,  but  now 
are  ail  dispersed,  and  more  prosperous  times  are  approach- 
ing than  ever  have  been  sieein  in  this  ooumtry. 

Our  commotions  in  this  colony  arose  from  Colonel 
Bradburn  having  taken  four  or  five  AmeniieainiS!  oi  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lived,  and  put  them  in  confinement. 

The  alcalde  of  said  district  went  to  him  and  demand- 
•ed  them,  wishing  to  have  them  tried  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties. He  recused,  but  at  length  agceed  that  the  Ayuinte- 
mento  mig'ht  try  them,  which  they  did,  and  set  them  at 
liberty. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Bradburn  had  them  again  in 
confinement.  This  irritated  the  people  of  this  colony,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  volunteered  and  went  down  to  Brad- 
burn and  demanded  the  prisoners.  He  required  time  to  de- 
liberate, which  they  granted,  but  it  is  said  he  sent  off  for 
help,  and  then  refused,  after  forfeiting  his  honor.  Our 
men  then  sent  on  for  all  the  cannon  that  was  in  the  colony, 
which  they  got  and  put  on  board  a  vessel  at  Brazoria, 
but  the  Oolonjel  that  ccmmanded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Braz- 
os, would  not  let  them  pass.  They  then  attacked  the  fort 
and  after  a  fight  of  eight  hours  the  fort  surrendered,  hav- 
ing fired  ninety  rounds  of  artillery  and  4,000  musket  shots. 
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Our  vessel  discharged  116  rounds  of  caEEOE.  I  have  not 
learEed  how  many  rifle  balls,  but  such  bold  militia  1  have 
never  heard  of  before. 

They  stood  in  the  open  prairie  and  fought  with^ouj, 
cover,  and  even  marched  up  in  thirty-two  paces  of  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  and  shot  the  Spaniards  as  fast  as  they 
approached  to  lire.  It  is  said  there  were  150  in  the  fort  and 
190  of  our  men.  They  killed  six  of  our  men  and  we  killed 
thirty  fcur  and  wounded,  I  think  about  forty. 

About  that  time  Colonel  Piedras,  who  commanded  at 
Nacogdoches,  went  to  our  army  on  the  Trinity  and  treated 
with  them  and  went  down  to  Bradburn  and  arrested  him, 
and  delivered  all  the  prisoners  to  them,  which  they  passed 
over  to  the  civil  power. 

The  men  thus  attained  their  object,  and  returned  home 
peaceably,  first  showing  the  military  that  the  constitution 
fibould  be  adhered  to  and  the  civil  power  rule. 

Soon  after  this.  Colonel  Austin,  who  was  in  the  in- 
terior, came  on  with  a  colonel  in  Santa  Anna's  service  and 
was  joined  by  the  whole  colony.  They  sent  on  expresses  t© 
the  different  garrisons,  which  had  already  consented  to  joist 
them. 

Austin  says  as  soon  as  th*  legislature  meets,  the  State 
will  declare  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna. 

I  do  not  suppose  they  will  have  any  more  fighting  here. 
It  is  now  past  a  doubt  that  Santa  Anna  will  gain  his  points 
Oeneral  Teran  has  killed  liin  self,  and  I  have  understood 
nearly  all  his  army  that  were  not  killed-  have  joioaie'd  Saato 
Anna,  who  now  holds  all  the  ports  of  entry,  and  commandis 
all  the  revenue.  He  has  men  and  money  plenty,  while  the 
other  side  is  destitute  of  money,  and  their  men  are  con- 
tinually deserting  them  and  joining  Santa  Anna. 

Santa  Anna  is  said  to  be  a  true  republican,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  lay  down  his  arms  without  republicanism  pre- 
vails. He  has  declared  himsei^  in  favor  of  religious  tolera- 
tion and  free  emigration,  which  are  two  things  very  desirable 
for  this  country,  and  so  soon  as  that  takes  place,  our  coun- 
try   will   begin    to    flourish.     We  shall  then  have  the  light 
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kind  of  people  to  settle  our  rich  prairies,  and  bottom  lands, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  ventured  and  suffered  so  much 
■will  th^n  be  repaid  for  all  our  toils  and  troubles.    *  *  * 

Alex  S.  Thompson. 


AD  LAWRENCE'S  FAMOUS  LEAP. 

In  the  summer  of  1832  occurred  an  adventure,  that  a^ 
told  by  the  hero  ir.  his  own  homespun  phrase,  affords  the 
mind's  eye  a  glimpse  of  the  Texas  of  'Old,  and  its  inhalbi- 
tants  of  renown.  The  hero  ir  quiesticin  was  Adam  or 
*'Ad"  Lawrenice,  a  gift  of  Teun.essee  to  Texas,  I  beMeve,  amd 
who  first  settled  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Trinity  River 
about  1829. 

Certainly  no  man  could  have  been  by  nature  better 
adapted  to  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  Though  modest 
i'n  manner,  simple  and  unaffected  in'  laaiguage,  and  of  kind 
and  gentle  disposition,  he  was  athletic  in  body,  undaunted 
in  spirit,  an-d  inured  to  hardships.  He  was  especially  fit- 
led  to  risk  the  dang-ers  of  frontier  life. 

About  1888  or  183^  Lawrence  settled  on  the  south  side 
of  BrUiShy  Creek,  aibout  four  miles  west  from  what  was 
known  as  the  "Hole  in  the  Rock,"  in  Williams.on  county, 
and  where  he  died  in  1880,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety  years. 
A  nephew,  G.  W.  Lav^ren^ce,  mJay  still  reside  in  the  vicinity.  Ad 
Lawrence  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  who 
crossed  Brushy  Creek  at  the  plaee  siimce  known  as  "Law- 
rence's Crossing."  He  was  nut  only  a  brave  and  daring 
Indian  lighter,  but  one  of  the  most  expert  mustang  ropers 
that  ever  threw  a  lariat  in  Texas.  On  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  Lawrence  and  three  companions  went  out  "mus- 
tanging,"  Far  out  into  the  broad  prairie  a  herd  of  about 
one  hundred  mustangs  was  sighted,  feeding  on  the  tall,  lux- 
uriamt  grass.  Asi  tihey  cautiously  approached,  the  horses 
showed'  no  signs  of  flight.  Comiing  nearer,  the  hu/n- 
tea-s  prudently  halted,  being  much  surprised  that  the  ani- 
mals exhibited  no  signs  of  alarm.  An  instant  later  and  the 
anoaEaly  was  explained'  in  rather  a  surprising  manner.    Says 
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Ad':  ''The  long-  grass  of  the  prairie  suddenly  became  alive 
with  Indians.  There  was  one  to  each  pony,  and  they  all 
moiint'ed  at  a  jump  and  made  for  us  at  full  speed,  coiling 
their  lariats  as  they  rode.  Tdiere  was  no  time  for  swapping 
liorscs,  so  we  all  turned  tail  and  made  a  straight  shoot  for 
the  nearest  settlement  on  the  Trinity,  about  ten  miles  off. 
Our  animals  were  all  fine,  but  the  nag  I  rode  was  a  black 
mare,  a  little  ahead  of  anything  in  the  country  for  speed 
and  bottom.  We  rather  left  them  the  first  three  miles, 
but  then  their  ponies  began  to  show  themselves.  I  tell  you, 
you've  no  idea  how  much  an  Indian  can  get  out  of  those 
mustangs.  Instead  of  being  a  weight  to  them,  they  seem  to 
help  them  along,  and  they  kept  up  such  a  fearful  yelling, 
'pears  like  you  might  have  heard  them  to  Red  River.  We 
noticed  that  they  divided,  one  half  striking  of^  to  the  left, 
and  we  soon  found  out  the  reason,  for  we  quickly  came  to 
the  bank  of  a  deep  gully  or  ravine,  which  had  to  be  head- 
ed; it  couldn't  be  crossed.  They  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  and  one  party  made  straight  for  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  while  the  balance  struck  in  below  to  cut  us  off 
in  that  direction.  'Twas  no  use  talking — we  had  to  ride 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left,  right  in  their  very 
faces,  and  head  that  branch.  My  nag  was  still  tolerably 
fresh;  the  others  were  beginning  to  blow  right  smartly.  I 
rode  just  fast  enough  to  keep  in  the  lead.  I  didn't  care 
particularly  about  getting  off  without  knowing  what  be- 
came of  my  companions.  Just  as  I  came  to  the  head  of  the 
hollow,  the  Indians  were  within  about  a  hundred  yards, 
and  yelling  awfully. 

"They  thought  they  had  us  sure.  I  gave  my  mare  the 
rein  and  just  touched  her  with  my  spur,  and  turned  the 
comer  with  about  fifty  arrows  whizzing  about  my  ears. 
One  stuck  in  my  buckskin  jacket,  and  one  in  my  mare's 
neck.  You  may  believe  she  didn't  go  any  slower  for  that — 
for  a  while  I  thought  she  cleared  about  twenty  feet  at  a 
jump.  Soon  as  I  got  headed  rigkt  again,  I  looked  around 
to  see  what  had  become  of  the  others.  One  look  showed 
me.    They  were  all  down.    About  half  of  the  redskins  had 
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stopped  to  finish  them,  and  the  balance  were  coming  for 
me  like  red  hot  lightning.  I  felt  kinder  dizzy-like  for  a 
minute,  and  then  straightened  "up  and  determined  to  get 
away  if  I  could.  I  hadn't  much  fear,  if  I  didn't  have  to 
head  another  branch.  I  could  see  the  timber  of  Trinity 
three  miles  away,  and  I  gave  my  mare  her  own  head.  She 
had  be€n  powerful  badly  scared,  and  had  been  working 
too  hard,  and  she  was  puffing  a  good  deal. 

"I  managed  to  pull  out  the  arrow  which  was  sticking 
in  her  neck.  Then  I  worked  off  my  heavy  buckskin  coat, 
which  was  flopping  about  with  the  arrow  sticking  in  it, 
catching  a  good  deal  of  wind,  and  threw  it  away.  I  kept 
on  about  a  mile  further  without  gaining  or  losing  much. 
Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stop  and  let  my  nag  blow  a 
little,  because  I  knew  if  I  didn't  she  couldn't  hold  up  much 
longer.  So  I  pulled  up,  and  alighted  and  looked  around. 
Seemed  as  if  the  whole  country  was  alive  with  Indians. 
About  forty  in  a  bunch  a  few  hundred  yards  behind,  and 
one  not  a  hundred  yards  off.  I  loosened  my  saddle  girth 
so  she  could  breathe  good,  took  my  bridle  in  my  left  hand, 
and  pulled  my  butcher  knife  with  my  right.  It  was  the 
only  weapon  I  had ;  I  had  dropped  my  rifle  when  I  got 
dizzy.  The  Indian  was  game.  He  never  stopped  until  he 
got  within  ten  feet  of  me.  Then  he  throwed  away  his  bow, 
jumped  off,  and  came  at  me  with  a  long  knife  like  mine. 
There  wasnt  time  for  a  long  fight.  I  had  made  my  calcula- 
tions, and  he  was  too  sure  he  had  me.  He  ran  full  against 
my  knife  and  I  left  him  laying  there.  I  heard  an  awful 
howl  from  the  others,  and  I  pulled  off  my  heavy  boots, 
tightened  my  girth,  and  mounted.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  I  struck  the  timber  of  the  Trinity,  and  then  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  the  river. 

''I  knew  that  for  miles,  up  and  down,  the  banks  were 
bluffs  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Where  I  struck 
the  river  they  were  fifteen.  I  knew  if  my  mare  wouldnt 
take  the  leap  I  had  to  do  it  without  her.  She  stopped  an 
instant  and  snorted  once  or  twice;  but,  hearing  the  sava- 
ges yell  close  behind,  she  took  the  jump.    Down,    down    wie 
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went,  full  fifteen  feet,  plump  into  the  deep  water.  We 
both  went  under  for  a  second, then  she  rose,  and  struck  out 
for  the  opposite  bank  with  me  on  her  back.  Poor  creat- 
ure, she  got  about  two-thirds  across,  and  then  gave  out  un- 
der me  with  a  groan.  I  tell  you  I  fairly  loved  that  animal 
at  that  moment,  and  hated  to  leave  lier  as  bad  as  if  she 
had  been  human. 

*'I  swam  the  rest  of  the  way  and  crawled  out  on  the 
tank  pretty  well  used  up.  But  I  was  safe.  I  saw  the  howl- 
ing and  disappointed  savages  come  to  the  bank  I  had  left. 
But  not  one  of  them  dared  to  take  the  leap.  And  the  dis- 
tance was  too  great  for  them  to  shoot.  So  I  rested  awhile 
and  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  settlement."* 

*  Lawrence's  leap  13,  perhaps,  equalled  in  American  ahnala  only  by  that  of  Major  Sam 
McCulloch  down  Wheeling  Hill  (West  Virginia)  in  1777. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HEN  the  sun  rose  New  Year's  day,  1833, 
it  was  confidently  hoped  by  all,  and  be- 
lieved, by  most  of  the  struggling  colonists 
that  it  ushered  in  what  was  to  be  a  new 
and  brighter  era  for  Texas.  It  was  known 
that  Santa  Anna  as  Presidient  amdi  Farias 
a®  vice  President  of  Mexico,  would  be  in- 
augurated in  April  as  victorious  champions 
of  democratic-republican  principles  and 
pledged  to  the  restoration  of  the  federal 
ccrstitutiion  of  1824  in  letter  and  spirit.  It  was  thought  that 
centralism  had  been  trampled  in  the  dust  and  blood  of  the 
battle  field,  never  to  arise  again,  that  liberty  was  secure, 
and  that  all  other  good  things  would  follow — including  a 
Kepatrate  state  government  for  Texas.  The  people  at  this 
time,  viewed  the  Mexican  flag  with  real  affection,  indulg- 
ing the  vain  hope  that  it  might  forever  remain  their  nation- 
al ensign,  guiding  the  destinies  of  their  descendants. 

But  alas!  All  was  soon  changed.  The  mask  had  now 
been  so  far  removed  from  the  face  of  Santa  Anna,  as  to 
show  him  the  arch-traitor  he  was,  and)  every  promise  made 
to  the  people  of  Texas  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was 
broken  before  its  close 

And  now  it  was  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  began,  to 
assume  form.  "About  this  time,"  says  Burnet,  "small 
■clouds,  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand,   appeared,   heaving   up 
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from  th€  political  horizon  of  Mexico,  and  portending  chang- 
•es  which  time  alone  could  comprehend  or  develop.  The 
little  portentions  clouds  gradually  expanded  and  gathered 
blackness,  until  the  year  1835,  when  the  sborm  broke' vdioleint- 
ly  upon  the  confederacy;  and  Texas,  resolute  to  resist  the 
imposition  of  a  military  despotism,  was  driven  to  her  final 
and  well  consummated  declaration  of  independence  in  1836. 

Viewing  the  events  of  this  period  from  the  vantage 
point  of  today,  they  are  seen  to  be  the  seeds  from  which 
sprang  the  wonderful  future  that  followed. 

Briefly  noting  the  .records  of  this  year,  we  find  that 
both  the  American  and^  the  Mexican  population  of  Texas 
were  clamorous  for  a  separate  state  government:  Jose  de 
la  Garza,  Augel  Navarro,  Jose  Casiano,  Manual  Ximenes, 
Jo.se  Augel  Seguidn,  Jose  M.  Zambrano,  and  Tignacio  Ara- 
cha,  all  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  San  Antonio, 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  Coahuila  and  Tex- 
as, in  which  they  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  sep- 
arate state  government  for  Texas,  and  reform  of  the  land 
laws;  and  at  some  length  reviewed  conditions  with  regard 
to  Indian  hostilities.  They  said  that  Bexar  (San  Antonio,) 
was  founded  in  1693,  and  La  Bahia  (Goliad,)  and  Nacog- 
doches in  1717;  that  in  the  time  that  had  elapsed,  the 
presidios  of  San  Saba,  San  Marcos,  Trinidad  and  othcir 
militiary  isettLememts  on  the  rivers  Brazos,  C'oloradio,  and 
Guadalupe,  had  been  formed  aaid  later  disappeared  with 
the  settlements  that  surrounded  them,  in  some  instances  ev- 
ery soul  being  murdered  by  the  savages,  the  Government 
having  utterly  failed  to  redeem  its  pledges  to  protect  those 
v.'ho  w^ould  undertake  to  people  and  civilize  the  wilderness; 
that  since  the  year  1821  ninety-seven  citizens  of  Bexar,  LaBa- 
bia  and  the  new  town  of  'Gonzales,  had  been  killed  by  In- 
dians, exclusive  of  soldiers  who  perished  in  various  expedi- 
tions; that  further  west,  settlements  had  suffered  more,  and 
that  all  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  Coman- 
ches,  who  were  taking  advantage  of  all  troops  having  been 
withdrawn  from  Texas,  in  consequence  of  military  opera- 
tions in  Mexico.     The  memorialists  further  said     that     the 
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only  body  of  soldiers  in  Texas  consisted  of  seventy  men  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  of  citizens  of  San  An- 
tonio. 

Tlie  memorial  to  the  Federal  Congress  drawn  up  and 
adopted  by  the  American  settlers  of  Texas  in  convention 
assembled  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  in  April  1833,  and  for- 
warded to  the  capital  by  commission€r  Stephen  F,  Austin, 
painted  even  a  darker  picture:  *'The  history  of  Texas,  from 
its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present  time  exhibits  a  series 
©f  practical  neglects  and  indifferences  Itio  all  her  peculiar  in- 
terests on  the  part  of  each  successive  government  which  has 
liad  control  of  her  political  destinies.  *****  Bexar, 
4li<e  ancient  capital  of  Texas,  presents  a  faithful,  but  gloomy 
|>icture  of  her  general  want  of  protectiom,  and  enicooirage- 
meiit.  Situated  in  a  fertile,  picturesque,  and  healthful  re- 
gion, and  -established  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  (within 
"wiiich  period  populous  and  magnificent  cities  have  sprung 
into  existence),  she  exhibits  mi\y  the  decrepitude  of  age 
— sad  testimonials  of  the  absence  of  that  political  guard- 
ianship which  a  wise  government  should  always  bestow  up- 
©B  the  feebleness  of  its  exposed  frontier  settlements.  A 
liondred)  and  seventeen  yea.rs  have  elapsed  since  Goli- 
ad and  Nacogdoehesi  assume'cl  the  distinctive  name  of 
towns,  and  they  are  still  entitled  only  to  the  diminutive  ap- 
pellation of  villages.  Other  military  and  missionary  estab- 
lishments have  been  attempted  but,  from  the  same  defect  of 
protection  and  encouragement,  they  have  been  swept  away, 
and  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  to  rescue  their  locations 
from  oblivion. 

"Bexar  is  istill  expotsied  to  the  depredations  of  her  an- 
cient enemies,  the  insolvent,  vindictive,  and  faithless  Com- 
anches.  Her  citizens  are  still  massacred,  their  cattle  de- 
atroyed  or  driven  away,  and  their  very  habitation  threat- 
tinfd  by  a  tribe  of  erratic  and  undisciplined  Indians,  whose 
long  continued  aggressions  have  invested  them  with  a  ficti- 
tious and  excessive  terror.  Goliad  is  still  kept  in  con- 
»tant  trepidation ;  is  paralyzed  in  all  her  efforts  for  improve- 
snent;  and  is  harassed  on  all  her  borders  by  the  predatory 
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iucursioEs  of  the  Waeos,  and  other  insignificant  bands  of 
savages,  whom  a  well  organized  local  government  would 
socn  subdr.e  and  exterminate." 

But  we  must  desist,  lest  this  should  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a  disquisition,  involving  the  reader  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  Blexican  politics.  Rather  -cn.r  purpcse  is  to  re- 
count the  more  stirring  episodes  of  borde,r  warfare^ — horri- 
ble and  atrccicv.s  bs  are  the  details  in  most  instainces. 


SCALPING  OF  WILBARGER. 

Many  incidents  in  Texas  history  illustrate  the  verity 
oif  the  sayding  that,  "Triith  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  but 
none  perhaps,  so  forcibly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  scalp- 
ing of  Wilbarger — since  their  dramatic  interest  includes  an 
occurrence  as  remarkable,  if  indeed  r.ot  as  mysterious,  as 
any  to  be  found  within  the  range  of  spiritualistic  and  psy- 
chological literature. 

Among  the  sturdy  emigrants  to  Austin's  Colony,  was 
Josiali  Wilbarger,  a  native  of  Bourbcai  county,  Kentucky, 
who  came  with  his  young  bride  andl  his  father-in-law,  Le- 
maoi   Baker,    froan   Linioolfni  county,  Missouri  in  1828. 

In  March,  1830,  .afiter  a  couple  of  years  spent  in  what 
is  now  Matagorda  and  Colorado  counties,  Wilbarger  Loca- 
ted his  headright  league  ten  miles  above  Bastrop  on  the 
Colorado,  and  with  his  wife,  baby,  and  two  c.r  three  tran- 
sient young  men,  removed  to  that  then  extreme  and  great- 
ly expicwd  section,  and  erected  his  cabin.  Heire,  for 
a  time,  he  was  the  outside  settler,  but  soon  other  fear- 
less pioneers  located  along  the  river,  some  below,  others 
above — the  elder  Reuben  Hornsby  becoming,  and  for  several 
years  remaining,  the  outside  sentinel  of  American  civiliza- 
tion in  that  dire^tioc.  "Mr.  Wilbarger,"  says  Brown,  "lo- 
cated various  lands  for  other  parties  in  that  section,  it  be- 
ing Austin's  secord  grant  above  the  old  San  Antonio  and 
Nacogdoches  road,  which  crossed  at  Bastrop." 

Eso-ly  in  August,  1833,  Wilbarger,  in       company     with 
Christ'iaoi,  a  surveyoir,  amd -three  young  men,  Strother,  Stand- 
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ifer  and  Ilanie,  rode  out  from  Hcjns'ly's  to  Idck  at  the 
country  and  locate  lands.  On  reaching  a  point  near  Walnut 
Creek,  some  five  or  six  miles  northwest  of  where  the  pres- 
-ent  capital  city  now  stands,  they  discovered  an  Indian  on 
a  neighboring  ridge,  watching  their  movements.  He  was 
hailed  with  signs  of  friendship,  but  as  the  party  approach- 
ed, the  Indian  rode  away,  pointing  towards  a  smoke  rising 
from  a  cedar  brake  to  the  west.  After  a  short  pursuit,  fear- 
ing they  were  being  decoyed  into  a  large  camp  of  hostile 
Indians,  the  whites  halted,  held  a  short  consultation,  and 
at  once  determined  to  .return  to  Hornsby's.  On  Pecan 
SpriiEg  branch,  some  four  miles  east  of  Austin,  and  in 
sight  of  the  present  dirt  road  leading  from  Austin  to  Ma- 
nor, they  st-orped  to  refresh  themselves  and  horses.  ''Wil- 
barger, Christian  and  Strother  unsaddled  and  hoppled  their 
horses,  but  Hanie  and  Standifer  left  their  animals  saddled 
and  staked  themi  to  graze."  While  the  men  'were  eaiting, 
they  were  suddenly  charged  upcn  by  about  sixty  savages, 
who  had  quietly  stolen  up  afoot  under  cover  of  the  brush 
and  timber,  leaving  their  hordes  .n  the  rear,  and  out  of 
sight.  The  trees  near  them  were  small  and  afforded  but 
little  protection.  However,  each  man  sprang  behind  one 
and  promptly  returned  the  fire.  Strother  had  been  mortal- 
ly wounded  at  the  first  fire,  and  now  Christian  was  struck 
with  a  ball,  breaking  his  thigh  bone.  Wilbarger  Bpranig 
to  the  side  of  Christian,  set  him  up  against  his  tree,  primed 
kis  loaded  gun,  and  jumped  again  behind  his  own  tree — 
receiving  in  the  operation  a  flesh  wound  in  the  thigh  and 
an  arrow  through  the  calf  of  his  leg;  and  scarcely  had  he 
regained  the  protection  of  his  tree,  when  his  other  leg  was 
pierced  with  an  arrow.  Meantime,  the  steady  fire  and  dead- 
ly aim  of  the  whites  had  telling  effect,  causing  the  Indians 
to  withdraw  some  distance  and  out  of  range.  Up  to  this 
time  Hanie  and  Standifer  had  bravely  helped  to  sustain  the 
unequal  ccntrst,  but  now,  seeing  that  Strother  was  dying. 
Christian  perhaps  mortally,  and  Wilbarger  badly,  wounded, 
they  took   advantage   of  the  opportunity     to     secure     and 
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mount  their  horses.  Wilbarger,  seeing  himself  thus  de- 
serted, and  his  horse  having  broke  away  and  fled,  im- 
plored the  two  men  to  stay  wath  him  and  fight ;  but  if  they 
would  not,  to  allow  him  to  mo'Uint  behijidi  one  of  them. 
Just  then,  however,  seeing  the  enemy  'again  approaching, 
they  fled  at  full  speed,  leaving  Wilbarger  to  his  fate.  "The 
Indians,"  says  Brown,  "one  having  mouinted  Christian 's 
horse,  encircled  him  on  all  sides.  He  had  seized  the  guns 
of  the  fallen  men,  and  just  as  he  was  taking  deliberate  aim 
at  the  mounted  w.arrior,  a  ball  entered  his  neck,  pa.ralyz- 
ing  him,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wretches. 

With  exultant  yells  the  laidi'aais  niow  rushed  upctn,  sm'd 
(Strippied  him  CQiakied,  amd  passing  a  knife  entirely  around 
his  head,  tore  off  the  scalp.  Though  helpless  and  apparent- 
ly dead,  the  poor  man  was  fully  conscious  cf  all  that  tran- 
spired, and  lafterwerc.'s,  in  recounting  the  thrilling  esj^eri- 
ence,  ."-aid  that  while  eo  pain  was  perceptible,  the  removing 
of  his  scalp  sounded  like  the  'Cimimio.us  rciar  aind  peal  Oif  dis- 
tant thuncer.  Ihe  three  men  w^ere  stripped,  Ohristiaim  aincl 
iStrother  scalped  'and!  thieir  thro,atisrcuti,  amdl  all  lefit  fcr  dead ; 
aft^er  A^hich  the  savaigcs  retired. 

YVillarger  lay  in  a  dreamy,  semi-conscious  condition, 
till  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  loss  of  blood  finally  aroused 
I'im.  Crazed  with  the  pains  of  his  numerous  wounds,  and 
consumed  by  an  intolerable  thirst,  he  put  forth  the  little 
remaining  vitality-  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  the  spring  near- 
by, which  he  at  last  accomplished,  dragging  himself  into 
the  water,  where  he  lay  for  some  time,  till  chilled  and  quite 
numb,  he  crawled  out  on  dry  land,  and  fell  asleep.  When 
he  awoke  he  found  the  floAV  of  blood  from  his  wounds  had 
ceased,  but,  horrors !  expo&ed  in  the  hot  sun,  the  detestable 
"blow  flies"  had  infested  and  literally  covered  his  scalp 
and  other  wounds.  Again  slakiujg  his  thirst  from  the  lim- 
pid little  stream  and  partially  appeasing  his  hunger  with  a 
few  snails  he  chanced  to  find,  he  felt  refreshed,  and  as 
night  approached,  determined  to  travel  as  far  as  he  could  in 
the  direction  of  Hornshy's.       But  poor  man,  he  did  not  re- 
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alize  his  enfeebled  condition  from  pain  and  loss  of 
blood.  After  many  efforts  he  arose  and  staggered 
along  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  he 
sank  to  the  earth  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  almost  lifeless, 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  post  oak  tree.  Here,  naked  and  ex- 
posed to  the  chilling  night  air,  he  lay,  suffering  intensely 
from  cold,  and  unable  to  move,  till  revived  by  the  warm 
sunshine   of  the  following   day. 

On  arriving  at  Hornsby's,  the  two  men,  Standifer  and 
Hanie,  told  how  the  Indians  had  attacked  and  killed  all 
three  of  their  companions;  and  how  they  had  narroM'ly  es- 
caped. A  messenger  was  at  once  despatched  to  warn  the 
settlers  below,  and  also  for  aid,  which  however,  could  not 
be  expected  before  the  following  day. 

And  (nio;w  we  will  r'elat'e'  a  'mi0,st  m'arveloius  co".inicidemce  of 
icircum-tan.ceisi — imci'dcoiits  at  once  soi  mystisriioiis  amd  sfup-er- 
matural  a,s  tiO  -excite  credblHty  cif  belietf,  werie  it  noit  for  ithie 
ihigh  character'  'amd  1-anowin  vieraicity  icf  those,  who  toi  their 
dyilng  day,  vcuichied  ifcir  ihifir  truth: 

During  the  night — that  long  and  agonizing  night — as 
Wilbaiger  lay  under  the  old  oak  tree,  "in  a  state  of  semi- 
consciousness, visions  flitting  through  his  mind  bordering 
on  the  marvelous  and  the  supernatural,"  he  distinctly  saw, 
standing  before  him,  the  spirit  of  his  siste.r,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Cliftcn,  ^aIjo  had  died  the  day  befoire  in  FlcTiscmi'-,  St.  Lodiis 
county,  INlisisoiuri,*  Speakiing  gently,  she  said:-  "Brother 
Josiah,  ycu  are  too  weak  to  go  in  alone!  Remain  here  and 
friends  will  come  to  aid  you  before  the  setting  of  another 
sun."  And  then  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  settlements, 
Wilbarger  pitecusly  calling,  "Margaret!  Stay  with  me." 
But  the  appa.riti.cn  vanished. 

That  night,  and  about  the   same     hour — midnight — Mrs. 


If  John  Henry  Brown  says:  "Mrs.  Clifton  died  the  day  before  at  Florisant.  St.  Louis 
county,  Missouri.  From  the  county  post-office  kept  by  my  uncle,  Capt.  Wm.  Kerr,  I  bore 
the  letter,  marked  "In  haste",  written  by  Mr.  Clifton  to  her  father  informing  him  of  her 
death." 
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Hornsby  awoke  from  a  most  vivid  and  startlixg  dreaim,  in 
which  she  beheld  Wilbarger,  alive,  scalped,  bleeding  and 
liaked,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Her  husband  assuring  her  that 
dreams  were  always  unreal;  and  the  utter  impossibilit}'  of 
this  one  being  true,  she  again  slumbered  —  till  about  three 
o'clock,  when  she  again  awoke,  intensely-  excited,  and  arose 
saying,  "I  saw  him  again!  Wilbarge.r  is  net  dead!  Goto 
the  poor  man  at  once;"  and  so  ccaifidLnt  was  Mrs.  lloius'by^ 
she  refused  to  retire  again,  but  busied  herself  preparing  an 
early  breakfast,  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  starting  ta 
Wilbarger's  relief.  As  the  nearest  neighbors  arrived  in  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Hornsby  repeated  to  them  her  dual  vision 
and  urged  them  in  a  most  seiious  manner,  to  go  to  Wilbar- 
ger in  all  haste.  The  relief  party  consisted  of  Reuben 
Hornsby,  Joseph  Rogers,  John  Walters,  Webber,  snd  others. 
After  quite  a  search  from  the  vague  directions  of  the  twa 
excited  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  scene,  they  finally 
found  the  bodies  of  Christian  and  Sli other;  and  presently 
discovered  a  most  ghastly  object  —a  mass  of  blood — causing 
them  to  hesitate  and  clutch  their  gains;  fwhereupon  the 
overjoyed  man  arose,  beckoned,  and  finally  managed  to  say 
— "Den't  shoot,  friends;  it's  Wilbarger,  come  on."  As 
they  ai^proachcd  he  sank  dovrn  and  called  out,  "Water! 
Water!"  and  when  revived,  spoke  of  his  sister  who  had  visit- 
ed him  during  the  night  and  so  kindly  had  gone  for  help 
which  he  knew  would  come — firmly  believing  he  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  her  in  reality.  With  the  sheets  provid- 
ed by  Mrs,  Hornsby  for  that  purpose,  the  bodies  o^  Stroth- 
e,r  and  Christian  were  wrapped  and  left  till  the  following 
day,  when  the  party  again  went  out,  and  buried  thean.  In 
another  sheet  Wilbarger  was  wrapped  and  placed  on  a  horse 
in  front  of  Mr.  Hornsby,  who,  placing  his  arms  around  him^ 
sustained  him  in  the  saddle  and  bore  him  to  the  hospitable 
home  and  tender  cares  of  Mrs.  Hornsby,  that  saintly  moth- 
er and  ministering  angel  of  the  frontier.  His  scalp  wound 
was  dressed  in  bear's  oil,  and  after  a  few  days  of  tender 
nursing,  the  great  loss  of  blood  preventing  febrile  tenden- 
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>cies,  he   was  sufficiently  reeovertd  to  le  placed  on  a  sled 
and  eoEveyed  to  his  own  cabin. 

Rapidly  Wilbarger  recovered  his  usual  health,  and  lived 
for  eleven  years,  prospering,  and  accumulating  a  handsome 
estate.  But  his  skull,  bereft  of  the  inner  membrane  and  so 
long  exposed  to  the  sun,  never  entirely  covered  over,  neces- 
sitating artiiical  covering,  and  eventually  caused  his  death, 
hastened,  as  his  physician.  Dr.  Andersen,  thought,  by  acci- 
dentally striking  his  head  against  the  upper  portion  of  a  low 
door  frame  of  his  gin  house,  causing  tl  e  bore  to  exfoliate, 
■exposing  the  brain  and  producing  delirium.  lie  died  at  his 
home  in  1£45^  survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children.  Ilis 
widow,  whio  'afterward  Imarried  Tolbert  Chambers,  was  the 
second  time  bereft,  and  died  a  widow  in  Bastrop  in  1896. 
The_eldest  son^  John  Wilbarger,  a  most  gallant  ranger  un- 
der Col.  "Rip"  Ford,  was  killed  by  Indians  in  the  Neuces 
River  countiy,  in  1847.  Harvey  Wilbarger,  another  son, 
lived  to  raise  a  large  family.  One  married  daughter  lives 
at  Georgetown,  and  another  at  Belton,  Texas.  Of  the 
brothers  £rd  sisteis  of  Josiah  Wilbarger,  who  came  to 
Texas  in  1887,  J.  Y{.  Wilbarger,  (Author  of  "Indian  Depre- 
dations in  Texas")  died  near  Round  Rock  in  1890,  and 
■*'Aunt  Sallie"  Wilbarger,  long  resided  at  Oporgetown, 
where  she  died  several  years  since.  Another  sister  wlio  be- 
came the  wife  cf  Col.  W.  C.  Dalrymple,  died  many  years 
ago,  and  still  another — Mrs.  Lewis  Jones, — died  on  the  way 
to  Texas.  IMatthias,  a  brother,  was  a  noted  surveyor,  and 
died  of  smallpox  at  Georgetown  in  1853. 

William  Ilornsby  died  in  1901,  near  Austin,  and  his  par- 
ents many  years  before.  The  beautiful  home  and  fertile 
Hornsby  farm  is  still  owned  by  surviving  members  of  the 
family. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  this  was  the  first  blood 
shed  in  that  part  of  the  State  (in  what  is  now  Travis  county), 
at  the  hands  of  the  implacable  savages,  but  it  was  "the  be- 
ginning,  hc\\evtr,"   says    Wilbarger,  "cf  a  bloody  era  which 
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was  soon  to  dawn  upon  the  people  of  the  Colorado."* 

"The  viisicin,"  continues  Willargtr,  "v. hich  impress- 
ed Mrs.  Hornsby,  wasi  spoken  of  far  and  wide  thjiough  the 
coloEy  fifty  years  ago;  her  earnest  manner  and)  perfect 
confidence  that  Wilbarger  was  alive,  in  connection  with 
her  vision  and  its  realization,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  men  present,  who  spoke  of  it  everywhere.  There 
weie  no  teltgri.pl:s  in  those  da^s,  and  no  means  of  know- 
ing that  Margaret,  the  sisteir,  had  died  seven  hundred  miles 
away,  on  the  day  before  her  brother  was  wounded.  The 
stciy  of  her  apparition,  related  before  he  knew^  that  she 
was  deadi — her  going  in  the  direction  of  Hornsby 's  and  Mrs. 
Hornsby 's  visicn,  recurring  after  slumber,  presents  a 
mystery  that  made  then  a  deej)  impression  aid  created  a 
feeling  ef  aAve,  which,  after  the  Ispse  of  half  a  cenutry,  it 
still  inspires.  No  man  who  knew  them  ever  questioned  the 
veracity  c£  either  Wilbarger  or  the  Homsty's,  and  Mrs. 
Hornsby  was  loved  and  revered  by  all  v, ho  knew  her. 

"We  leave  to  those  more  versed  in  the  occult  the  task 
of  explainirg  this  mystery.  Surely  such  things  are  not  ac- 
cident;^;  they  tell  as  of  a  spirit  world  and  of  a  God  who 
'moves  in  a  mj'sterious  way  His  woinideirs  to,  perform.' 

Other  incidents  of  border  warfare  cccuirirg  this  year 
are  o-f  minea'  importance  and  witihout  exact  daite  oir  djetiails: 
r;s  the  murder  of  Alexander,  a  trapper,  near  the  Ledbetter- 
La  Grange  road  on  a  small  strea^mlet  since  called  Alexandeir's 
Brainieh  tilnj  Fayette  county;  and  the  killing  of  one  Earth- 
man  on  Long  Prairie,  near  the  present  post-office  ^^amlet 
o^  Nechanitz  in  the  same  county ;  the  adventures  of  Tom 
Alley  while  out  hunting  horses  in  ithe  'Oummiings'  Creek 
community — unexpectedly  riding  into  a  camp  of  Indians, 
who  fired  upon  and  severely  w^ounded  him,  as  he  put  spurs 
to    his   steed    and   fled.     Settlers  followed  these  Indians  to- 


♦  Recall'ng  the  days  of  childhood,"  says  John  Henry  Brown,  in  v/riting:  of  Josiah  Wil- 
barger and  other  worthy  members  of  the  family  in  Texas,  "when  the  writer  often  sat  upon 
his  lap  and  received  many  evidences  of  his  kindly  nature,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  in 
1858  he  enjoyed  and  embraced  thg  opportunity  of  naming  the  county  of  Wilbarger  jointly 
for  him  and  his  brother.  Mathias.  a  surveyor." 
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"ward-  the  headi  oif  Cujmimi'lagis '  Creek,  -where  the  trail  was 
lost  in  coEsequenee  of  th€  grass  teirg  burned  to  elude 
furtheir  piuii^soiit. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  band  of  Keechi  Indians 
raided  tihe  Cmnmrnigs '  Cne'ek  settlements,  iin  Fayette  coirrrty, 
committing  various  depredations.  Hastily  collecting  a  com- 
pany cf  twenty  settlers,  Captain  John  York  pursued,  at- 
tacked 'aind  [killed  eight  cir  temi  oif  them,  disp^rsimg  t'hie 
ethers.  Ihis  was,  so  far  as  known,  their  last,  and  perhaps 
€nly  really  hostile  demonstration  against  the  settlers.  The 
Keechis  were  comparatively  a  small,  insignificant  band,  of 
beggarly  and  thievLnig  piropeinsities,  and  early  lost  their  tri- 
bal lexistence.,  affilHaitiing  with  other  tribes. 

During  the  same  year  a  traveller  named  Reed,  stopped 
at  Tenoxtitlian,  Falls  of  the  Brazos,  now  in  the  lower  part 
of  Falls  €Ounty.  At  that  time  a  small  party  of  friendly 
Tonkawa  Indians  were  camped  nearby,  and  with  one  of 
'whom  Reed  "swapped"  horses,  and  it  is  said,  drove  a 
shrewd  bargain,  which  he  refused  to  ruie.  A  few  days 
later,  'as  the  strainger  left  the  vicinity  en  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  the  exas- 
perated Tonkawas,  who  appropriated  his  horse  and  equip- 
ments and  fled.  The  old  Caddo  chief,  Canonia,  who  was 
about  the  settlements  a  good  deal,  anidf  tbeia  at  the  "Falls," 
with  some  of  his  warriors,  went  iini  pursuit  smdl  cjnj  the 
eighth  day,  returned  with  seven  "Tonk"  scalps.  Reed's 
horse  and  other  trophies — receiving  the  substantial  commen- 
dation of  the  settlers.  The  sad  fate  of  Canoma  at  the 
hands  of  the  whites  to  whom  he  was  ever  friendly  and 
faithful,  some  two  years  later,  will  be  related  in  the  order 
of  its  occurrence.* 

"Other  matters  of  interest,"  says  John  Heoury  Brown, 
"occurred  in  and  about  1833.     Tlie  colony  of  De  Leon  had 


*The  Tonkawas  ever  profeBsed  friendehip  to  the  whites,  and  being  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  Comanches,   often  joined   the  settlers  and  rangers  in  expeditions  against  this 
tribe,  rendering  valuable  and  valiant  services.    Kenney  says,  "This  is  the  solitary   instance 
of  boBtJiity  by  the  Tonkawas  in  their  long  and  trying  experience  of  more  than  fifty  years 
contact  with  the  white  people  from  the  first  settlement  of  Texas." 
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increased  ecEsideiably  by  the  inccihirg  c+"  a  good  class  of 
Mexicans  and  quite  a  number  of  Americans,  including  sev- 
eral Irishmen  and  their  families  from  the  United  States, 
the  younger  members  being  oiaitivcsi  of  tihat  coiulntry,  aaidl 
amiong  'whoim  were  thie  f oiLlcjwim.g :  Johb  jMcHtmry  (a  settler 
simce  1826),  John  Linn,  and  his  sous,  John  J.,  Charles, 
Henry  and  Edward,  and  tAvo  daugl.teis,  (subsequently  the 
wives  of  Maj.  James  Kerr  and  James  A.  Moody),  whio  came 
in  1830-31 ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Bo'bo,  af tei'vv'arcis  Wright,  (who 
catme  in  1825),  Joseph-  Ware  and  others.  From  about  1829 
to  1833-34,  the  colonists  of  Power  airud  Ilowitscm,  witthihead-f 
quarters  at  the  Mission  of  Refugio,  and  McMuUenj  and  Mc- 
Gloin,  of  which  San  Patricio  was  the  capital,  received  val- 
uable additions  in  a  worthy,  sober,  industrious  class  of  peo- 
ple, chiefly  from  Ireland,  a  few  of  Iiish  extraction,  born 
in  thie  Uinited  Statics,  and  otlxn's  w'hiO  wilL-e  Ameiricaffus: 
They  were  more  exposed  to  IMexican  ofpression  than  the 
'cciloinists'  farit'her  east  and  equaJly  so  to  hostile  Indians."* 
Glancing  at  the  history  of  cokii^''al  Tiexasi  abciuit  tliis 
period,  one  can  but  wonder  at  the  si^rs  cf  substantial  and 
permanent  growth,  despite  all  restriction ,  ami  obstacles. 
The  spirit  of  colonization  v;a.s  abroad,  and  fearless  emi- 
grants were  constantly  arriving  overhird  by  the  various 
highways**— menaced  though  th?y  were  by  lurking  savages, 
who  often  lay  in  ambush  to  pci;rce  upon  the  new-comers. 
"In  1833,"  says  Pease,  "the  tiic^c,  of  canrngraticfci  from'  tbe' 
United  States,  which  had  been  inttiiiiptcd  during     the     ad- 


♦  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  26  of  t^eso  cclon'sts  sigr*  d  the  Goliad  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Dec.  20,  1835,  and  four  of  them  signed  the  regular  Declaration  of  Texas  Inde- 
pendence, March  2,  1836. 

*  »The  late  venerable  pioneer,  I.  D.  Parker,  sayv;:  "My  father's  family  came  to  Texas 
in  1833.  At  that  time  the  San  Antonio  ro.id  was  the  only  highway  running  througrh  Texas. 
It  led  from  Nachedoches,  in  Louisiana,  to  San  Antonio,  and  thence  to  the  Rio  Grande— via 
Nacogdnches,  Tenoxtitlan  on  the  Brazos,  Mina  (now  Bastrop)  en  the  Colorado,  and  thence 
to  San  Antonio,  crossing-  the  San  Marcos  n^ar  the  mouth  ot  the  I'lanco.  James  Gaines  kept 
a  ferry  on  the  Sabine  River,  Joseph  Durst  on  the  Ansr»  line,  Leonaid  Williamson  the  Neches, 
Nathaniel  Robbins  on  the  Trinity,  Jeremiah  Timson  on  the  Navasota,  and  Wm.  Boren  on 
the  Brazos.  The  La  Bahia  (Goliad)  road  le'"t  the  San  Antoni-j  road  three  miles  west  of  the 
Trinity  River,  crossing  the  Brazos  at  the  tite  of  the  prestnt  town  of  Washington,  where 
Jack  Hall  kept  a  ferry,  and  thence  to  Gol. ad. "  —  Unpublished  "Rtminiscencee  of  Pioneer 
Life  in  Texas."    MS.  p.  1. 
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ministration  of  Bustamente,  began  again  to  flow     into     the 
country. ' ' 

"The  history  of  frontier  expansion  in  the  United 
States"  says  Thrall,  "shows  that  it  is  no  easy  task.  In 
Texas  the  difficulties  were  very  great.  It  was  remote  from 
other  settlements — in  a  foreign  country,  with  a  government 
and  institutions  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  North ; 
and  the  country  was  pre-occupied  by  Indians.  Consider- 
ing all  these  circumstances,  the  success  of  Austin  and 
othetrs  in  introducinig  Anglo-American  colonists,  was  won- 
derful. If  we  inquire  into  the  grounds  o+'  this  success,  we 
shall  fird  it  in  the  character  of  the  meu.  They  were  brave, 
hardy,  ind*ustri'Oius  men,  self-helpful  and  self-reliant.  They 
asked  no  favors  of  the  Government,  and  that  Government  let 
them  severely  alone.  Their  sto<ut  airmis  cultivated  their 
^arms  and  protected  their  homes  from  the  incursions  of  the 
savages.  Volumes  might  be  written,  detailing  instances  of 
individual  bravery — of  hardships  cheerfully  endured  by  old 
find  ycung,  male  and  female  coltoni/sts."* 


THE  MADDEN  MASSACRE. 

The  Ma-dden  family  came  to  Texas  in  1832,  locating 
ai-esff  the  Triinity  in  Houston  county.  Tlo  better  secure 
themselves  in.  case  of  an  attack  from  Indiams,  some  three 
or  four  ineiighbciriuig  families,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in 
those  days,  had  joined  together  and  built  a  strong  double 
log  cabin  with  entry  between,  and  where  they  all  resided, 
©ptnirg  and  cultivating  small  fields  near  by. 

The  awful,  bloody  and  heart-rending  tragedy  we  must 
-saow  relate — the  ome  of  only  two  such  instances  on  record 
.J3  which  the  fair  name  and  courage  of  Texas  pioneers  has 
heeti  disgraced  with  cowardice — occurred  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and  during  the  moonlight  nights,  the  time  usually  se- 
lected by  the  red  men  for  making  their  raids. 

0^  the  fatal  night,  four  men,  eight  women  and  several 

•  "Pictorial  History  (ff  Texas."  pp.  171-2. 
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children  were  occupying  the  house.  For  a  time  all  were 
in  one  room,  but  the  men,  leaving  their  guns,  went  into  the 
adjoining  room,  and  kindling  a  fire,  busied  themselves 
molding  bullets.  Meantime  the  lurking  savages,  a  party 
of  Caddos,  had  crept  up  and  around  the  buildings,  cauti- 
ously peering  in  and  ascertaining  the  de^'enseless  situation 
of  the  unsusjpecting  inmates.  As  tihe  full  oirbed  mioon  arose, 
casting  its  soft  and  tranquil  flood  of  light  upon  the  scene, 
the  stillness  of  the  night  was  suddenly  rent  by  war  whoops 
aindl  yeLlsi  fiendlish  oncugh  to  cihill  (the  strongeisit  liieart, 
and  indeed  strike  terror  to  helpless  women  and  children; 
at  the  same  time  forms,  hideous  as  those  of  the  under 
world,  arose  from  brush  and  covert  and  rushed  from  every 
direction  into  the  hallway,  and  most  of  them,  in  upon  the 
terrified  women  and  children,  one  powerful  and  hideous 
demon,  guarding  the  doorway  by  ^reading  his  arms  and 
legs  from  side  to  side  and  grasping  the  lintels  with  his 
hands,  all  the  while  yelling  and  gloating  rapturously  over 
the  bloody,  sickening  scene  Ojf  death  wrouglit  withim.  Mrs. 
Madden  was  first  attacked  and  siocn  fell  apparently  life- 
less, but  regaining  consciousness  ciawled  under  a  bed  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  her  little  sons.  Anothei*  lady  was  toma- 
hawked and  fell  dead  into  the  fireplace,  her  life's  blood 
flowing  so  profusely  as  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  leave 
the  fiends  to  complete  the  slaughter  in  semi-darkness.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this,  and  the  engrossed  attention  of  the 
door  guard,  Mrs.  Madden  with  lieo"  little  isonj  succeeded  in 
crawling  out  of  the  room,  and  making  her  way  to  an  unoc- 
cupied negro  cabin  a  short  distance  away,  where  she  secret- 
ed herself  and  child  and  thus  escaped.  Meanwhile,  with  tom- 
ahawk and  scalping  knife  the  savages  completed  their  dia- 
bolical work,  killing  in  all  seven  women  and  children. 

As  to  the  four  men — v»^e  only  refer  to  them  through 
necessity  of  completing  the  narrative — it  is  said  that  as 
soon  as  the  dyinig  groans  of  til eir  wives  and  children  reached 
thedT  ears,  they  daslhied  ooit  of  the  room  and  escaped. 

Secuiririig  the  .gois  of  the  whites,  the     Indians     now  set 
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fire  to  the  bmldrng,  which  comsumed  it,  witin  tihe  bodies  «f 
their  victims.  Nearby  they  threw  down  their  own  in- 
ferior giiiLS  and  left  the  settlemeoit  withofut  pinrsaiit. 

After  a  long  and  doubtful  illness,  Mrs.  Madden  recov- 
■ered  and  lived   several  years. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HE  year  1834  we  are  told,  was  ushered  ia 
by  a  "freezing"  norther — fitting  precur- 
sor of  the  cold  indifference  with  which  the 
Mexican  nation  looked  upon  their  Ameri- 
can colonists  in  Texas.  Political  events 
had  assumed  a  still  worse  complexion  in 
Texas    at   this  date. 

Santa   Anna,,  havlDiig  received  the  support 
of  the  army  and  church,  went  over  to  the 
cenittrali'st  party,  dissolved  the  constitution- 
al congress,  convened  one  composed  of  hiis  creatures,   and 
became  virtually  the  dictator  of  Mexico. 

In  the  spring  Santa  Anna  assembled  a  council,  com- 
posed of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  Lorenzo  Zavala,  three  members 
of  the  'C'CfnigTiess  of  Coia'huiita  and  Texas,  and  seven  Mexican 
officials,  to  consider  affairs  in  Texas.  Ausitin  made  a 
strong  plea  in  favor  of  the  memorial  of  the  Texas  conven- 
tion of  1833.  The  three  members  of  congress,  all  of  whom 
were  from  Coahuila,  opposed  it.  Santa  Anna  announced  his 
decision  to  be  that  Texas  should  have  a  separate  government, 
and  that  four  thousand  troops  should  be  stationed  at  San 
-Antonio  for  the  protection  of  the  country — to  which  Austin 
strenuously  objected,  but  without  effect.  This  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Austin,  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the 
continuance   of  his  imprisonment. 
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An  attempt  to  chaDge  the  seat  of  governmnt  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas  fsrom  Saltiilo  to  Monclova,  led  to  commo- 
ticns  that  resulted  in  rival  governors  and  legislatures  being 
installed  at  the  two  places,  and  the  Mexican  part  of  the 
►Slate  being  divided  into  two  factions.  These  difficulties 
"Were  referred  to  Santa  Anna  m  December,  who  decided  that 
the  capital  should  remain  at  Monclova,  aind  ordeired  new 
■ticctions. 

There  were  two  parties  in  Mexico — the  centralist  and 
republican,  the  latter  not  being  completely  crushed.  There 
were  also  two  in  Texas — one  favoring  immediate  and  deter- 
mined action  for  separate  state  government  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  patriot  republicans  of  Mexico;  the  other  fa- 
voring acquiescence  in  the  existing  status,  at  least  until 
Austin's  release  and  return  to  Texas,  aoi.d  umstil  it  should 
•definitely  appear  what  Santa  Anna's  policy  was  to  be.  The 
latter  party  in  Texas  prevailed  for  the  time  being. 

This  year  did  not  pass  away  without  the  usual  out- 
rages by  Indians.  No  historical  record  has  been  preserved 
of  many  of  these  events,  but  ample  evidence  has  been  left 
that  proves  the  Indians  annoyed  the  colonists  more  or  less. 
Speaking  of  the  Comanches  and  alludiling  ilacidentally  itoi 
other  tribes,  Kenaey  says:  "During  1£23  and  1834  their 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  hostilities  ascribed  to  known 
tribes;  but  Indian  hostilities  in  general  would  blacken 
many  pages." 

Pioneer  Dewees,  in  his  "Letters  from  'Texas,"  w^riting 
under  date,  "Colorado  River,  Texas.  Oct.  31,  1834,"  says: 
"The  first  storm  of  Mexican  wrath  is  lulled;  but  the  In- 
dians, who  have  ever  been  our  enemies,  still  continue  to  an- 
noy us.  They  will  fall  upon  small  parties  of  men,  and  kill 
them,  and  also  steal  our  horses  and  cattle.  Indeed  such  a 
tiling  as  being  free  from  the  moilestatiions  of  the  Indiams 
has  never  been  known  in  the  history  of  Texas,  and  doubt- 
less, will  not  be  known  for  many  years  to  come."* 


♦Decree  No.  278  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  enacted  April  19,  1834,  authorizes  the  gover- 
nor to  org-anize  and  employ   militia  against   hostile  Indians,    places  400  sitos  of  land  at  h!B 
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While  the  records  supply  materials  for  accounts  of  thril- 
ling incidents  that  transpired  within  the  limits  of  Austin's, 
and  DeWitt's  Colonies,  little  reliable  data  is  obtainable  that 
relates  to  Indian  troubles  in  the  early  settlement  of  Red 
River  couinty,  and  tlie  niortheastern  part  of  the  State. 

"Although  dim  vistas  appear,"  says  John  Henry- 
Brown,  "of  inroad®  by  Indians — roLLtis  and  occasional 
murders  by  Oooshatties,  Tehuacanais,  Wacos,  amd  Oither  tribes 
— it  is  lamentable  that  not  one  of  those  early  settlers  ever 
wrote,  or  caused  to  write,  an  account  of  such  events  until 
age  impaired  the  memory.  Ilfntce  the  nasrirative  'we  gather, 
lacks  that  certainty  and  definitemeiss,  s-o  desirable  in  sucli 
matters." 

These  observaticrs  are  emphasized  by  the  confused 
and  conflicting  stories  that  have  been  preserved  concern- 
ing the  killing  cf  Judge  Gabriel  N.  Martin  and  the  capture 
of  his  little  son  in  Ma^^  or  June,  1834. 


MUEDER  OF  JUDGE   GABRIEL     N.   MARTIN— CAPTIVI- 
TY AND  RECOVERY  OF   HIS   LITTLE    SON- 
SOME    CORRECTED  HISTORY. 

The  accounts  published  by  Thrall,  Wilbarger  and  Sow- 
ell,  mention  only  one  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the 
boy,  and  place  it  in  the  year  1834,  They  differ  as  to  what 
officer  commanded  the  United  States  military  force,  some 
saying  Leavenworth,  and  later  Dean,  and  others,  Col.  (in 
after  years  Gen.)  Dodge.  Radical  discrepancies  exist  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  killing  of  Judge 
Martin,  and  whether  a  negro  was  captured  with  the  boy- 
One  version  is  that  the  hunting  party  had  mounted  the  rise 
of  a  hill  and  while  v/atching  a  herd  of  buffalo,  was  charged 
upon  by  the  Ir^ians ;  and  that  Judge  Martin  and  son  fell 
behind  and  the  Judge  was  killed,  and  the  boy  and  negro 
man  were  made  prisoners. 


disposal  for  distribution  to  militiamen  as  remuneration  for  their  services  on  such  terms  as 
he  might  establish,  and  appropriates  $2O,0j0.0O  to  further  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  proposed. 
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Others  give  a  wholly  different  recital — one   saying     the 

Iind'ians  w^re  Pawpicieis  aind^  that  Judge  Martin  and  a 
negro  man  were  killed  in  camp.  Careful  sifting  of  the  evi- 
dence, renders  it  certain  that  there  were  two  expeditions 
for  the  recovery  of  the  boy — one  in  1884  and  the  other  in 
1836,  and  that  the  United  States  dragoons  in  the  first  year 
were  commanded  by  Dean,  and  in  the  latter  year  by  Dodge. 
Sowell  possibly  confuses  and  blends  together  as  happening 
in  1834,  events  that  occurred  in  both  years. 

That  Martin  was  killed  in  May  cr  June,  1834,  and  that 
the  boy  was  recovered  in  1836,  ma'mly  thrcfjigh  'the  instru- 
mentality of  Col.  Dcdge,  are  the  main  points,  and  about 
which  there  is  little  or  no  doubt. 

Fortune; tely,  through  access  to  the  official  itinerary  of 
Col.  Ik  my  Dodge,  in  command  of  the  United  States 
cavalry,  or  ''moumted  rangers,  "  and  then  on  an  observation 
and  treaty-making  tour  among  the  "wild  Indians  of  the  far 
west;"  supplemented  and  corroborated  by  the  "notes"  of 
Catlin,  the  artist,  who  accompanied  this  expedition,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  reader  an  elaborate  amd  reliable  narra- 
tive of  this  notable  affair. 

Judge  Martin  was  one  of  the  early  and  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Pecan  Point,  im  Red  River  couinity,  Texas,  and  a  soin- 
in-law  of  that  still  earlier  and  staunch  pioneer,  Claiborne 
Wright,  who  landed  at  Pecan  Point  after  a  most  hazardous 
Iveel-boat  voyage  of  six  months  down  the  Cumberland,  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  and  thence  up  that  stream,  arriving  at  his  destina- 
tion on  the  5th.  day  of  Septcn-'ber,  1816. 

Martin  was  of  a  bold  and  fearless  nature,  fond  of  hunt- 
ing and  outdoor  life.  In  the  latter  days  of  May  or  first 
part  of  June,  with  a  small  partv  composed  of  himself,  his 
little  son,  Mattluew  W.,  a  negro  playmate  of  the  lat- 
ter, Daniel  Davis,  James  and  Robert  Gamble,  Zack  Bottom, 
(a  negro  servant  wlio  had  been  partly  raised  among  the  In- 
dians), and  a  few  other  compnaid -.s,  wdnt  out  icn  a  hunt- 
ing and  pleasure  trip,  higher  up  Red  River,  pitching  camp 
on  a  small  stream — Sowell  says     Glass    Creek — presumably 
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in  the  upper  portion  of  what  i«  no\yr  Grajsoo)  eoimnty. 

They.had  been  here  several  weeks  outidisturbed,  whoat 
they  became  careless  and  scattered,  aa  each  saw  fit,  from, 
day  to  day,  to  hunt.  On  such  an  occasion,  when  none  but 
the  elder  Martin,  the  little  negro,  amd  Bottom,  the  servant, 
were  in  camp,  a  party  of  Indians  suddenly  attacked  them, 
killed  the  Judge  and  negro  boy — "because  he  fou/gbt  so 
desperately  and  se reamed)  so  loud" — plundered  the  camp  and 
retreated.  Zack  Bottom,  the  old  servant,  escaped,  barefooted, 
and  eventually,  after  much  suffering  and  almost  famished, 
reached  the  setttlements. 

The  otJieir  members  of  the  .paorty,  including  Martin's 
son,  it  appears,  discovered  the  Indians  after  the  killing  and, 
as  they  were  retreating,  in  this  way:  while  on.  the  prairie- 
divide  between'  the  Washita  and  Red  Rivers,  they  noticed  a 
herd  of  exeited  buffalo  comimg  over  the  ridge  and  at  onee  susr' 
pected  they  were  disturbed  by  Indians.  As  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  ridge  the  Indians  were  in  full  view  and  not 
far  away.  Cutting  loose  their  buffalo  meat  and  game,  they 
ran  at  full  speed  for  Red  River,  and  all  effected  their  escape 
and  made  their  way  to  the  settlements — all  save  young  Mar- 
tin, who  became  separated  and  was  soon  overtaken  and  cap- 
tured. 

Writing  from  the  mouth  of  False  Washita,  July,  1834, 
Catlin,  the  artist,  says:-  "The  cruel  fate  of  Judge  Martin 
and  family  has  been  published  in  the  papers,  and  it  belongs 
to  tlie  regiment  of  dragoons  tio  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
murderers  and  get  for  the  information  of  the  world,  some 
authentic  account  of  the  mode  in  which  this  horrible  out- 
rage wa^  committed. 

"Judge  Martin  was  a  very  respectable  and  independent 
man,  living  on  the  lower  part  of  Red  River,  and  in  the 
hiabit  of  taking  his  children,  and  one  or  two  servants  with 
him,  and  a  tent  to  live  in,  every  summer,  into  the  wild  re- 
gions, where  he  pitched  his  tent  upon  the  prairie  and  spent 
several  months  in  ki  ling  buffalo  and  other  wild  game  for  his 
own  private  amusement.  The  news  came  to  Fort  Gibson, 
but  a  few  weeks  before  we  started,   that    he    had    been   set 
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npcm  by  a  party  of  Imidiaais,  and  destroyed.  A  detachment  of 
troops  was  speedily  sent  to  the  spot,  where  they  found  his 
body  horribly  mangled,  and  also  one  of  his  negroes;  and  it 
if  supposed  that  his  son,  a  fine  boy  of  nine  years  of  age, 
had  been  taken  home  to  their  villages  by  them,  where  tlhey 
still  retain  him,    and    where  it  is  our  hope  to  recover  him. 

"Camp  Washita,  July  4,  1834.  Geai.  Leavenwoirtlh  de- 
clares his  intention  of  sending  Col.  Dodge  with  250  mem 
to  the  Pawnee  village. 

"Under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  dragoons,  I 
arrived  at  this  place  three  days  since  on  my  way  again  m 
search  of  the  'Far  West.'  How  far  I  may  this  time  fol- 
low the  flying  phantom,  is  uncertain.  I  am  already  again 
in  the  land  of  the  buffalos  and  the  fleet  bounding  ante- 
lopes. We  are  at  this  place  on  the  banks  of  Red  River, 
having  Texas  under  our  eye  on  the  opposite  bank.  We  ao-e 
encamped  om  the  ground  on- which  Judge  IMartin  and  servamt 
were  bUitchered,  and'  his  son  kidnapped  by  the  Pawnees  or 
Gomianches,  but  a  few  weeks  since;  and  the  moment  they 
diseoveo-  us  m  a  large  body,  they  will  presume  that  we  are 
relentlessly  seeking  for  revenge,  and  they  will  probably  be 
very  shy  of  our  approach.  We  are  ovea*  the  Washita — the 
'Rubicon  is  passed' — we  are  invaders  of  a  sacred  soil.  We 
aire  eanrying  the  wair  in  our  front,,  and  'we  shall  soon  see 
what  we  shiall  see. ' 

"Jully  22. —  At  the  Toyash  village,  Col.  Dodge  and  sev- 
eral of  his  officers  met,  agreeably  to  previous  notice  ,  the 
Toyash  chiefsi  and  watririors  in  council.  Council  being  in  or- 
der, Col.  Dodge  proceeded  to  speak  as  follows: — 'We  are 
the  first  American  officers  who  have  ever  come  to  see  the 
Pawnees;  we  meet  you  as  friends,  not  as  enemies,  to  make 
peace  with  you,  to  shake  hands  with  you.  The  great  Amer- 
ican captain  is  at  peace  with  all  the  white  men  in  the  world; 
he  wishesi  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  red  men  in  the  world ; 
"we  have  been  sent  to  view  this  country,  and  to  invite  you  to 
go  to  Washington,  where  the  great  American  chief  lives,  to 
make  a  treaty  with  kim,  that  you  may  learn  how  he  wishee 
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to  send  among  you  traders,  who  will  bring  you  guns  and 
blankets,  and  everything  that  you  want.' 

"As  the  council  proceeded  Dodge  referred  to  the  foul 
killing  of  Judge  Martin,  and  the  capture  of  his  little  son — 
also  the  capture  of  one  Abbe,  a  ranger,  the  previous  year. 
Evading  reply  as  to  the  killing  of  Martin,  the  cTiief,  Wa- 
teir-ra-shah-ro,  a  veryi  dignified  warrior  of  more  than  sev- 
enty yeao-s,  reipliedl  thart  he  had  learned  'the  Imdians  'who 
lived  near  St.  Antonio,'  in  Mexico  (Texas),  captured  Abbe, 
and  that  they  killed  him  on  Red  River;  the  white  boy  is 
here.'  To  which  Col.  Dodge  replied:  'I  wish  the  boy 
birought  to  me,'  at  the  same  time  informing  the  chiefs  that, 
ss  an  evidence  of  his  friendly  intentions  towards  them,  he 
had  on  starting,  purchased  at  a  very  great  price,  from  their 
enemies,  the  Osages,  two  Pawnee  and  ome  Kiowa,  girls, 
which  bad  been  held  by  them  some  time  as  prisoners;  and 
which  he  had  there  ready  to  delive(r  to  theiir  friends  and 
relatives,  in  exchange  for  white  prisoners  held  by  the  Paw- 
nees. The  little  boy  was  now  brought  in  from' the  middle  of 
a  cofl-u'  field  where  they  had  hid  him.  The  little  fellow  was 
entirely  naked,  except  the  scant  dress  worm  by  the  childreai 
■0^  the  tiribe.  He  was  a  very  bright  and  intelligent  lad)  of 
eight  or  nine  summers.  His  appearance  caused'  considerable 
excitement  and  commotion  in  the  council  room,  and  asi  the 
little  fellow  gazedi  around  in  great  surprise,  be  exclaimed, 
'What;  arfe  there  white  men  here?'  to  which  Col.  Dod'ge  re- 
plied by  asking  him  his  name — 'Matthew  Wright  Martin' — 
W'as  the  prompt  reply.  He  was  then  received  into  the  arm'S 
oif  Col.  Doidge,  and  the  ca,ptive  Indian  giirls  brought  in  and 
soon  recogized  by  their  overjoyed.'  friends  and  relatives,  who 
embraced  them  with  the  most  extravagant  expresisions  of  joy. 
From  this  moment  tbie  council,  which  before  had  been  a  very 
grave  and  uncertain  one,  took  a  pleasing  and  firiendly  itum. 
The  heart  of  the  venerabHie  old  chief  was  melted  at  the  evi- 
dence of  the  white  man's  friendship.  He  at  once  embracied 
Col.  Dodge  and  each  of  the  officers  in  turn,  with  tears 
sttreaming  down  his  chieek®." 

Fuinther  quotinig  Catlin:  "August  13th..  *  *  *  reached  the 
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settlements  at  the  north  fork  ol  the  Canadkxi  ♦  •  •  informed 
by  a  cLtizem,  that  th-e  mothier  of  little  Martin  has  recently  of- 
fered $2,000  for  his  recoviery;  she  will  sooni  be  made  ha^ppy 
by  his  irestofraticoi,  without  ransom    or    reward. 

' '  The  little  boy  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  brouight  in, 
the  whole  distance  to  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  arms  of  the  dTa- 
goons,  who  took  turns  in  carrying  him ;  and  after  the  com- 
mand reached  there,  he  was  transmitted  to  the  Red  River 
setttlemenits  by  a'n  officer,  who  had  the  ewviable  saitisfactioBi 
of  deiliverimg  him' inttOi  the  arms  of  his  disoo'nisolate  aud  half- 
drstiracted  miother. '  '* 

Tihus  we  hjave  (tliei  true  v^frsiom  of  Judge  Mantini's  detatb.' 
aaid  the  rescue  ojf  his  little  son  f ram  captivity  —  bo^noring 
thoise  to  'wbomi  bomor  is  due.  Other  nuattieTS  co^iln)cideInt  with 
and  foiittniiDig  a  pairt  0|f  the  sad  story,  though  without  concert 
of  acticia  or  knowledge  of  r«suLtiS|,  have  mot  been  moiticed. 
"We  ire'f  eir  to  atti  «xpeditictti  or  party  of  neighibors  aind  settlers 
lead  by  Gaptiaim  Stiles,  amd  whicb  lefit  for  the'  scene  of  tbe 
traigedy,  amd  in  search  of  the  captured  son,  soon  after  the 
sad  mews  reached  the  settletaaent.  Brief  kmowtledge  of  the 
moiviemeints  of  this  fearless  little  party  of  sett'ers,  boldly 
pcmetraitinig  fair  imto  t'be  country  of  mfurnierO'US  hotstile  bamdiS 
'amd  tribes,  is  obtained  from  am  umipublished)  narrative  pre- 
pared by  John  Henry  Brown  from  data  supplied  by  Geo.  W. 
Wright,  cme  of  the  party,  afterward  a  prominent  citizen  and 
repreisentative,  amd  a  brojtber  nf  Mrs.  Martim,  the  accoiumt, 
boweveri,  adl  toiO)  brief  and  lacking  dates  and  details: 

"Omi  leiailnimig  of  the  murder  of  Jmdge  Maritin  lamd  the' 


♦  Judge  Martin  left  a  widow,  who  afterwards  married  a  Dr.  Bason,  and  two  sons. 
Matthew  W.  and  William,  and  one  daughter,  Louisiana.  Both  the  sons  made  grood  citizens, 
and  the  daughter  a  most  estimable  lady. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  Wright  family,  is  a  storj  that  while  residing  at  Pecan 
Point,  to  avoid  night  attacks  from  the  Indians,  the  family  would  move  across  the  river  each 
night  and  secrete  themselves  until  morning,  when  they  would  all  return  to  the  cabin.  The 
ferry  consisted  of  drift  logs  lashed  together  aa  a  raft.  The  mother  and  daughter  (after- 
wards wife  of  Judge  Martin)  and  a  negro  girl  were  placed  upon  the  raft,  which  waa  then 
towed  across  the  river  by  the  older  brother  and  father  swimming  by  the  side  of  it  and  pull- 
ing it  along  with  them,  while  the  two  smaller  boys,  Travis  G..  and  George  W.,  (afterwards 
prominent  citizens  of  Paris,  Texas)  swam  along  behind  thvraft,  holding  on  to  it.  To  pre- 
vent the  children  talking  and  attractintf  th'«  iltt«ntion  of  the  Indians,  ther  wers  always  kept 
separated  in  the  cane.— "Encyclopedia  of  tha  New  West."  p.  372. 
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capture  of  little  Matthew  Wrigftit  Maiitdai,  thdinty  bravK?  men,' 
a«seiin:bl'e<I,  chotse  Captaijni  Richard  Sftilets'  las  th^ir  lead-er,  and 
griddied  by  Hardy,  the  coloired'  imain,  T^pfidreid  t<o  the  oaanp," 
biw-ded  J'Udg'e  Mafntitn  aaid  th^e  little  cotLoired,  boy,  and!  them 
fojlo^'ied  COD  tliei  (trail  o*f  tbe  Imdiiiajis — ^how  far  amdi  under 
whiat  eiiireumstamices,  does  not  clear  y  appear.  It  isi  certain, 
however,  that  north  of  Red  River  and  west  of  the  Washita, 
they  emeounteired  a  lairg-e  party  of  Indians  and  were  com- 
pel ed  to  fight  heavy  odds,  im  which  "th&y  defeaidied' 
themfcelves  with  the  loss  of  one  man  and  one  horse  killed, 
and  one  man  had  a  thigh  broken.  Though  more  or  less  an- 
noyed by  the  enemy  they  retreated  to,  and  crossed  the 
Washiita,  near  which  tbey  fell  in  with  Capt.  Dean  in  com- 
mand 0+'  a  company  of  United  States  dra.goons,  with  whom 
they  camped  for  several  days,  and  then  returned  home. 

"The  woumded  tmani  was  itaken  in  charge  by  the  U.  S. 
surgeon,  conveyed  to  Fort  Gibson  and  recovered;  but  Mr. 
Wright  failed  to  give  either  his  name,  that  of  the  man 
killed,  or  of  any  other  of  the  thirty  one  men,  excepting 
Capt.  Stiles  and  himself.  In  my  view  of  pioneer  life  each  of 
those  men  was  a  hero  and  entitled  toi  be  so  remeimibered. 
Doubtilesis  some  of  their  childTemi  amd  gramdchiildren:  a.re  im' 
the  ooiunitry  mow  amd  igmoranit  of  these  tlhilaigis.  Soich  is  fate. 
Aggregate  achievtbnenits  amd:  deeds  of  the  many,  as  too  much 
professed  history  goes,  are  awarded  to  la  lucky  few.  Not,* 
truly,  by  design,  but  by  a  carelessness  almost  criminal,  in 
not  giving,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  the  names  of  the 
men  composing  such  daring  parties  in  those  early  days.  Mr. 
Wright  wrote  in  74  of  this  daring  expedition  in  '34,  in 
■which  he  participated;  yet  he  failed  to  name  a  single  com- 
rade, fix  a  single  date,  the  number  of  days  occupied  in 
any  portion  or  all  of  the  expedition,  or  to  definitely  fix  a 
single  locality  that  could  be  idemitified.  Had  be  wrftititeai  ear- 
lier, hliis'  naffrative  wooild  have  supplied  these  omissions,  for 
he  wag  a  clear  headed,  just  man,  personally  familiar  with 
the  settlement  of  that  country  ftrottn  its  amiciejption]  om/wiard; 
Fnoan  Mr.  Robert  TC.  Frfazier,  I  have  learned  that  'Hardy,* 
the  brave  old  Indian-trained  negro,  was  the  guide,  and  that 
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Zack  Bottom,  who  escaped  when  Martin  was  killed,  was  in 
it,  as  I  am  quite  sure  the  ever  faithful  Henry  Stout  was." 

FRONTIER  TROUBLES. 

We  cannot  better  close  the  inanraticm  of  events  oifiborder 
iwariare  in  1834,  than  .by  theintroductilcinj  of  a  hig'hly  imteT'est- 
inig  lettei'"  .peened  by  ome  otf  it  he  e^arly  piopeieirisi  —  Jolim  T; 
Townsend,  and  addressed  to  the  old  ranger  chief,  Capt. 
John  S.  Ford.  The  letter  is  quite  reminiscent,  and  sheds 
much  light  on  the  frontier  history  of  Texas  at  that  early 
■day — ^anticdpait'mg  briefly,  'as  it  -do'e^,  siome  df  tiie  thrilling 
evemts  tliat  wdJLl  be  mariiated  iin  detail,  in  the  order  of  tlieiir 
Otccurr^ince.    But  t'O  tlh'e  letter: 

-  Eaigle  Pass,  Te»x.as,  Jam.  20,  1893. 
Col.  John  S.  Ford:     Dear  Sir:— 

Remembering  your  request  for  something  in  regard  to 
event®  of  olden  times  in  Texas';  and  being  somewhat  in  a  rem- 
iiniscjent  imoofd  'afteir  m'Setiinig  ,aiild  efonversimg  vTiith  soimjeiof  the 
desietmidctiitsi  here  cif  ttihe  oMteist  iSieittlers  oif  Tiexas,  I  wirilte  ycu 
a  s'bort  statcauvlnit  ctf  scinue  ingtaible  iii'Cidejnts  that  I  ihaviei 
anever  lanowin  published  .ini  a(ny  Texas  history. 

Id  1834  oi^  1835i,  I  lanni  al'most  sure  th-e  laittetr,  the  Cdm- 
anches  came  down.  They  pass-ed  our  settlement  on  Cum- 
mings'  Creek  on  their  way  down.  In  Austin  county,  on 
]\Iiill  Creek,  they  stole  scaruei  homes.  The  Americamsi  colilect- 
ed  to  follow  them.  My  father,  Stephen  Townsend,  and  his 
brothers  accompanied  them  in  the  pursuit.  They  left  my 
mother,  a  sister  of  mine,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Hon.  James 
C.Gaither  of  Falls  eounty,  myself,  a  aieigro  wqnDain  aind  hier 
iilttle  sc(n,  twio  or^  thnee  yeairs  old.  The  Americans  had  left 
my  grandfather's,  John  G.  Robinson's,  three  or  four  miles 
distant  from  us,  a  few  days  previously,  aoid  we  were  at  the 
Hobinson  place.  My  mother  and  grandmother,  feeling  as- 
sured that  the  Texans  were  between  us  and  all  danger  from 
the  Indians,  sent  the  negro  woman  to  our  place  for  some 
iclothes.  She  carried  her  little  boy  with  her.  On  her  return 
the  Indians  met  her  on  the  roiad,  killed  her,  ajnd  oarried'Oiff 
the  negro  boy  as  a  prisoner.     Thev  opened  the  bundle  she 
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wa.a  carrying'  but  took  nothing  from  it.  This  occurred  ex- 
actly on  the  spot  where  the  towiru  of  Ro'umid!  Tcfp,  Fayefcter 
county,  now  stands.  The  bones  o)f  the  negro  wamam  Lie  uia- 
der  an  oak  tree  near  the  center  of  the  town.  This  occurred 
previous  to  1836. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thrall  in  his  history  of  Texas,  gives  a 
very  short  account  of  my  grandfather  and  his  brother,  Wal- 
ter Robinson,  being  killed  in  the  &prir;g  of  1837.  Judge 
Sam  Lucky,  who  died  in  your  city,  San  Antonio,  was  once 
chief  justice  of  that  county,  and  also  represented  it  in  the 
ocinigiieiss  of  the  Texas'  Repoiblfc.  lie  came  from  Greorgia 
with  Walter  Robinson,  and  was  at  my  grand  father's  house 
when  the  killing  took  place. 

"He  wais  a  gentleman  O'f  abijlity  aind  uindouibted  courage. 
He  was  one  of  Colonel  Jack  Hays'  company  of  rangers. 
When  Col.  Hays  was  sent  forward  to  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Mexicans  under  General  Woll,  Judge  Lucky 
was  shot  through  the  body.  He  lived  a  number  of  years 
afterwards,  bnt  never  recovered  frcim  ithe  effeicts  c(F  the 
wound.  The  Authoress  of  "Beulah"  and  other  works, 
Mrs.  Augusta  J.  Evans,  was  his  niece.  She  was  one  time  a  res- 
ident of  San  Antonio. 

Joei  W.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  party  which  cajptured 
General  Santa  Anna  the  day  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacin- 
to and  delivered  him  to  General  Sam  Houston.  He  lived  to 
a  good,  ripie  old  age.  He  w;as  respected  by  all  classics  of 
Texas  citizens. 

Another  matter  happened  noit  far  frclm  thie  time  fmetn- 
tioned  above.  There  lived  about  sixty  miles  below  La 
Gramge,  a  mam  namaed  Ross.  He  traded  with  the  Tonka- 
way  Indians  for  horses  they  stole  from  the  Comanche  In- 
diams.  This  wa«  the  cauise  K)f  trouble  between  the  white  set- 
tlers and  the  Comanches,  and  was  considered  the  cause  of 
those  Indians  becoming  hostile.  Ross  paid  very  little  for 
a  horse.  Ho  carried  them  to  the  United  States  and  sold 
them.  He  came  back  with  goods  and  sold  them  at  immense 
profits  to  the  Tonkaways.  In  their  war  with  the  Com- 
anches they  had  not  been  successful,  and  had  been  so  weak- 
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«Ded  by  losses  that  they  came  insid*  the  Texas  settkmentB 
for  protection  from  their  enejnies.  They  had  a  permanent 
camp  near  Ross'  place.  A  crowd  of  from  thirty  to  eighty 
men  was  raised.  They  intended  to  drive  away  the  Tonka- 
ways,  and  to  notify  them  to  stop  the  theft  of  Comanche 
horses  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth.  Ross  was  drink- 
ing when  they  approached  his  house.  He  was  a  reckless, 
desperate  man.  He  began  firing  on  the  Americans  as  they 
came  within  rifle  distance.  He  continued  to  do  so  until  shot 
down.  My  father  and  grandfather  wer«  with  the  company 
of  Americans,  but  took  no  hand  in  killing  Ross.  This  af- 
fair occurred  in  1834.  Desperate  as  the  r^miedy  was,  it 
failed  to  cure  the  disease.  The  Comanches  had  become  so 
incensed  that  they  proceeded  at  cmce  to  steafl^tng  horses  and 
killing  men  and  women  wherever  they  found  them  unpro- 
tected. Up  to  this  time  they  had  beetni  fmemdly  wiith  the 
whites  or  at  least  inoffensive.  This  state  of  things' continued 
until  long  after  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  until  Texas  become  suffiic'kmtly  selttlied  by  AfmenicamjS 
to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves. 

One  of  the  movements  d'ete(riin;g  the  Imdiaons  froim  eetnd- 
ing  expeditions  into  Texas  was  the  killing  off  of  the  numer- 
ous herds  of  buffalo  grazing  upon  the  staked  plains.  When 
the  outside  world  became  consciofus  that  thq  si  aught  erdaiig  of 
buffalo  was  going  foa-ward,  amd)  was  peipietrated  omly  for 
the  skiois,  tl:ie!  bodies  being  left  umitouched:  to.  become  foK>d  for 
the  wolves  or  to  rot,  the  conductors  of  newspapers  denounc- 
ed the  proceeding  as  cruel  and  inhuman.  The  writer  look- 
ed at  results  from  a  different  standpoint.  The  Comanches 
ha<3  been  enabled  to  use  the  buif  alo  in  their  robbing  expedi- 
tions upon  the  people  of  Texas.  If  these  animals  were 
eome  distance  from  a  settlemcmt,  they  weriei  drivepi  dowtn 
the  country  a  proper  distance  and  left  to  graze.  The  red 
gentlemen  could  tell  pretty  wtedl  wbere  the  drove  coiuld  be 
found  in  a  given  number  of  days.  They  would  visit  the  set- 
tlements, murder  and  rob.  When  they  retur'ned,  they  travel- 
led at  great  speed  until  the  herd  of  buffalo  wjb  reached.  At 
that  point  they  would  eat,  sleep  and  recruit.    After  the  ani- 
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mals  had  been  slaughtered,  the  Co.manchee  had  no  commi*- 
uariat.  The  journey  to  a  settlement  was  long  and  tedious 
with  but  little  to  eat  on  the  way.  After  the,  advejnt.  of  the 
cattlemen  it  was  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Brave  men  with 
repeating  rifles  and  pistols  stood  in  the  way.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  effected  as  much  for  the 
security  of  Texas  as  a  large  standing  army  across  the 
country  from  the  Red  River  to  ithe  Rio.  Gtramde,  oofuld  havte 
done. 

For  many  years  we  confidently  expected  the  Comanche« 
to  3ome  among  us  every  full  raocm,  iia  comsequence  o<f  which, 
every  man  who  had  any  patriotisim,  prepared  hamself  a<nd 
was  ready  at  a  moments  warning  to  go    after  them. 

There  wasi  a  small  remannt  of  a  tribe  led  and  controlled 
by  a  very  sensible  Indian,  named  Canoma,  who  alwaysi  held 
himself  ready  to  serve  the  whites  as  guide  and  spy.  He 
w&B  not  to  be  found  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Americans 
were  going  out  on  a  campaign  against  the  Comanches.  Af- 
ter they  had  gone  some  distance  they  found  Canoma  with 
(Bome  horsts  that  had  been  stolen.  He  declared  that  he  had 
taken  them  from  the  Comant  hes  and  intended  to  return 
them  to  their  owners.  He  insisted  that  if  the  Americans 
would  give  him  a  chance  he  would  take  them  to  the  Com- 
anches and  thus  demonstrate  his  atDfluoceinice.  As  iis  Oifiteaithe 
case,  some  of  the  Americans  were  so  incensed  that  they 
killed'  Canoma.  Some  of  the  men  on  the  spot — my  father 
and  John  Rabb — were  among  those  who  opposed  the  killing. 
"When  they  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  it  they  left  the 
company  rather  than  witness  what  they  deemied  murder.  I 
have  often  heard  them  speak  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy  with 
the  deepest  regret.  Joho  T.  Toiwinsettid. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


lEWED  from  the  historian's  staadpoint, 
1835  marks  a  most  important  epochs — the 
great  tunning  point  in  the  history  of  Tex- 
as. The  revolution  that  achieved  Texas  in- 
dipendtjnice  begao  in  this  year — n.ot,  how- 
ever, v^^ith  that  end  in  view,  but  as  a  anove- 
aiient  to  overthrow  the  despotism  estab- 
lished by  Santa  Anma  and  to  restore  consti- 
tutional govei'nment.  So  distinguished  a 
writer  as  Ex-President  Rotosevelt  has  fallen  into  the  error 
of  charging  that  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  was 
deliberately  planned  'by  the  restless  and  resistless  American 
settlers.  The  people  of  Texas  did  not  make  the  issue.  It 
was  forced'  upcoa  tibem.  They  had  to  choose  between  resist- 
ance, or  submission  to  a  tyrany — to  free-born,  liiberty-lov- 
ing  Americans — worse  than  deatli,  Referritng  to  the  coai- 
quest  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ro'Oisev'elt  istrikesi  tine  key  Jiiote  of  touth, 
however,  when  he  says:  "The  Govepmmcinit  of  the  Uiaited 
Staites  :bad(  nothijig  to  do  with  winning  Texas,  for  the  Eng- 
lish-^speakimg  people  of  Norith  America.  Thie  Ameiricaai  friomt- 
iersmeai  woin  Texas'  for  tbamselves,  uniaided  eirthietr  by  states- 
men who  controlled  the  politics  of  the  Republic,  or  by  the 
soldiers  wbo  took  tbedr  orders  fram^  Wasbiing<totn."* 


♦  Theodore  Roosevell's  "The  Winnihgr  of  the  West."    Page  186. 
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*'A  self-reliant  pecnple,"  aaya  Thrall,  "whose  initeresta 
andi  libertieis  are  imperiled,  will  inot  lomg'  lack  the  means  nec- 
essary for  comioert  oif  actiom.  Tcxaa  was  threatened  wirth 
inviasi'on  by  a  governimeinrt.  to  which  it  had'  a.  right  to  look 
for  protection.  Again,  the  Indians  were  miore  or  less  tr'oub- 
lesomc.  O'Stemsdibliy  to  priovide  foT  protection  againist 
these  siavages,  committees  of  safety  were  organized  in  diif- 
ferent  municipalities.  It  was  the  bnsiiness  of  these  comlmit- 
tees  to  collect  and  dis;seminate  information,  to  secure  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  to  ca'l  out  and 
drill  the  mUitia."* 

In  presenting  the  facts  leading  up  to  the  revolution, 
historian  Briown,  says:  "The  situation  was  reaidered  more 
gloomy  by  evidences  of  increased  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
th^e  savages  along  the  whole  line  lO^  frontier  frctm  the  Red 
River  to  the   extremie  south^vest." 


MASSACRE  OF  THE     TRADERS—  FIGHT 
ON   THE    SAN  MARCOS. 

Eolloiwing  the  secoai'd  and  successful,  settlement  of  Gion- 
zalea,  after  its  tragic  breaking  up  in  1826,  the  town  and  com- 
munity prospered — ^escaped  further  serious  incursions ;  the  In- 
dianis,  <over-aAved  doubtless  by  the  exhibition  and  occasiional 
firing  of  a  four  pound  brass  cannon,**  presented  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  in  1831,  to  the  citizens  of  that  exposed 
hamlet  for  protection.     As  De Witt's  Colcny  now  gave   evi- 


♦  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Consultation,  the  committee  of  vigilance,  safety  and 
correspondence  at  Nacogdoches,  with  the  central  council,  took  action  to  conciliate  the  civ- 
ilized Indians,  assuring  them  that  the  Consultation  would  recognize  and  safe-guard 
their  rights.  They  also  sent  mounted  rangers  to  the  border  of  the  terrritory  occupied  by 
tne  wild  tribes. 

"Great  uneasinees  was  felt  at  this  time,"  says  Morrell,  "relative  to  Indian  depreda- 
tions. There  were  fears  of  a  general  outbreak,  predicated  upon  the  amount  of  horse 
stealing  going  on  through  the  country  since  the  war  between  the  Americans  and  Mexicans. 
The  Mexicans  were  evidently  encouraging  all  the  wild  tribes  to  exterminate  the  colonists. 

"General  Houston  now  had  use  for  all  his  ingenuity  among  the  Indians  to  evade  the 
fatal  catastrophe.  The  war  between  the  Indians  and  colonists  was  also  being  hurried  on  by 
the  land  speculators,  as  their  lands  were  valueless  without  an  increase  of  population  in 
this  part  of  the  State,"— Morrell' s  "Fruits  and  Flowers,  or  46  Years  in  Texas,"  page  42, 

»  *ThiB  was  the  coveted  gun  demanded  by  Captain  Castenado  in  1835— causinar  the  first 
collision  or  opening  flurry  of  the  Texas  War  of  Independence. 
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dence  o-f  permaneDcy,'  Bettleps  continued  to  arrive,  a  few  o^ 
the  (DOJore  ventureeoiiije  locating  stme  distance  out,  westward 
— greatly  expoBed  tio  numerou  s  hostile  baui^s  of  Indians  cion- 
stantly  visiting  that  section.  As  thiese  incursions  were  gei^ 
erally  from  the  iwest,  these  intrepid'  pioneers  bore  tlie  same 
relations  as  the  advance-guard  of  an  army,  receiving  the 
first  bloiw  «or  warning;  and,  on  swift  horses,  alarming  the 
people  farther  east  of  the  threatened  raid,  or  appitoaehioi-g 
danger, 

"In  the  autumn  oif  1833,"  says  John:  Henry  Browm, 
"John  Castleman,  ^,  bold  and  sagacious  backwoodsmar,  from 
itbe'  borders  of  Missouri,  ^with  his  iwife  a<nd  four  children,  amd 
Hs  wife's  (mother,  settled  fifteen  mikis  west  of  Oonzales,  on 
Bandy  Creek,  on:  the  Sami  AntcEio  road.  He  Wiasi  a  bold 
hunter,  much  in  the  forest,  and  had  four  ferocious  dogs, 
■which  served  as  sentinels  at  night,  and  on  one  occasion 
had  a  terrible  figiht  with  a  number  of  Indians  who  wei^e  m 
the  yard  endeavoring  to  steal  horses  tied  around  the  house. 
The  dogs  evidently  inflicted  severe  punishment  cm  the  sav- 
ages, who  left  abun<]a.nt  blood  marks  on  the  ground,  amd) 
were  glad  to  escape  without  the  horses.  In  doing  so,  in 
sheer  se'f  defense,  the  Indians  killed  the  dogs.  Castleman,  in 
l;is  wanderings,  was  ever  watchful  for  indications  of  Indians, 
and  thus  served  as  a  vidette  to  the  people  of  Gonzales  and 
person:®  traveling  en  that  exposed  road.  Many  were  the 
persons  who  slumbered  under  his  roof  rather  than  caanp 
K)ut  at  that  noted  watering  place." 

One  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1835,  Geser,  a  French 
trader,  his  two^  partners,  and  ten  Mexican  cart  driversi  and 
muleteers  arrived  at  Castleman 's*.  Inquiring  for  a  suitable 
camping  place,  they  were  pointed  to  a  large  pool  of  water 


*The  two  principal  ButhoriticB  on  thie  affair  are  at  variance  on  some  minor  details. 
BrowB  says  the  caravan  was  from  NatchitoeheB,  Louisiana,  enroute  to  Mexico,  and  arrived 
in  the  forenoon.  Sowell,  on  the  authority  of  his  fathor,  Asa  J.  Sowell,  and  four  uncles,  An- 
drew, William,  Lewis  and  John,  all  early  and  prominent  pioneer  settlers  in  and  around 
Gonzales,  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  tratric  occurrence,  affirms  the  party  reached 
Castleman's  "just  before  sundown,  with  a  larsre  lot  of  costly  eroods  brought  from  Mexico, 
and  were  Eroine  east  among  the  American  settlers  to  dispose  of  them." 
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not  far  from  the  house,  but  at  the  same  time,  Caartleman  in- 
formed themi  he  hadl  that  moraiiig  discovered!  a%as  of  ludiaoa 
neiarby,  and  advised,  the  traders  they  hatdl  best  camp  by  'his 
house — "I  have  plenty  <of  wood  and  water,  and.  you  can 
have  all  yiou  need;  you  will  be  safe,  as  my  house  is  enclosed 
by  strong  palisades,  audi  in  ense  of  trouble,  you  can  come 
inside  and  I  will  help  you  tio  defend  yourselves  and  your 
property."  Tlianking'  the  settler  for  his  generous  hospital- 
ity, and  assurinig  him  they  were  well  armed  and  could  de- 
fend themselves  in  case  of  an  attack,  they  moved'  to  the 
water-hole,  unpacked,  making  the  usual  preparations  for 
tlie  night,  and  retired — little  thinking  they  were  sleeping 
to  their  awful  doom  at  the  morrow's  daiwn. 

Castleman,  tico,  making  everything  secure  for  the  night, 
retired,  but  not  without  appreliensive  forebodings  of  dan- 
ger. Just  at  daylight  he  was  aroused  by  the  firing  of  guns 
and  the  yelling  of  Indians  in  the  direction  lof  the  pool. 
Hastily  springing  out  of  bed  and  clothiing  himself,  he  un- 
barred! a  Somali  port-hole  like  window  and  Iboked  out.  The 
traders  had  improvised  breastworks  of  their  carts,  packsad- 
dles,  and  bales  of  goods,  and  were  fighting  with  great  des- 
peration,— the  Loud  and  regular  reports  of  their  eseopetaa 
(smootih-bore  cavalry  guns)  rin:ging  out  and  c-ommingling 
with  the  exultant  yells  of  the  savages,  on  the  crisp  morning 
air.  The  sun  anose  and  still  the  fight  raged,  lasting  s»ome 
four  hours^ — the  Indians  charging  in  a  circle,  firing  and  fall- 
ing back.  Again  amdi  agaimi  was  this  repeated,  narrowing 
the  circle  each  time ;  the  traders  as  often  repelling  the  at- 
tack with  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy.  But  the  besieged 
had  also  sustained  loiss  and  were  despairing.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  and  rendered  the  more  desperate  by  their 
own  losses,  the  infuriated  Comanches  now  made  a  combined 
and  determined  onslaught  from  three  sides — maneuvering 
so  as  to  draw  the  fire  of  all  the  party  simultaneously,  and 
leaving  them  unloaded,  wheoi  they  rushed  in  and  with  ex- 
ultant yeliLa,  fell  .upon  amd)  soon  despatched  their  victims. 

Witnessing  this  last  charge  fromi   his   window,   Castle- 
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man,*  it  is  said,  drew  a  long  breath,  excitedly  exeJaiminig : 
"They  are  gone!  wife,  that  charge  will  wimd  them  up,  those 
wh'oiops  are  for  victory."  It  was  so — a  short  haaid'  to  hand 
struggle  a-nd  all  was  over. 

After  scalping  and  mutilating  their  victims,  disposing 
of  their  own  dead,  and  packing  all  the  booty  they  eared 
for  on  their  horses  and  the  captured  mules,  the  victorious 
Comanehes  leisurely  moved  off  up  the  country.  Castlemaai 
said  he  counted  eighty  warriors  as  they  slowly  passed  in 
single  file,  each  shaking  his  lance  or  shield  at  his  bouse, 
but  making  no  further  demoaistrations. 

'*As  soon  as  he  thought  it  was  safe  after  the  Indians 
left,"  say®  Sowell,  "Castleman  visited  the  battle  ground. 
It  was  a  terrible  sight ;  the  Mexicamsi  had  piled  up  their 
goods,  saddles  and  other  camiD  equipage  around  theim,  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  their  carts.  Inside  this  little 
square  or  eircle,  they  lay  horribly  mutilated  and  drenched 
in  blood.  Geiser  had  many  wounds  on  him  and  had  evi- 
dently fought  bravely,  and  exposed  his  person  more  than 
any  of  the  others. 

"The  ground  was  almost  eovercd  with  arrows,  some  bro-- 
ken,  others  transfixed  in  boxes,  saddles  and  carts.  The  In- 
dians threw  their  dead  in  the  pool  of  water — how  many  could 


*  Castleman  coujd,"  says  Brown,  "many  times,  have  killed  an  Indian  with  hie  trusty 
rifle  from  his  cabin  window,  but  was  restrained  by  his  wife,  who  regarded  the  destruction 
of  the  strangers  as  certain,  and  contended  that  if  her  husband  took  part,  vengeance  would 
be  wreaked  upon  the  family— a  hundred  savages  against  one  man.  He  desisted,  but  as  his 
wife  said,  'frothed  at  the  mouth,'  to  be  restrained  from  action  on  such  an  occasion.  Had 
he  possessed  a  modern  Winchester,  he  could  have  repelled  the  whole  array  and  saved  both 
the  traders  and  their  goods."  To  which  Sowell  adds:  "At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  100  yards  or 
more  from  the  house,  stood  a  large  tree,  upon  which  Castleman  had  tacked  a  piece  of  whit* 
paper  to  serve  as  a  target  when  he  felt  disposed  to  rifle  practice.  This  paper  caught  the 
eye  of  an  Indian  as  he  was  scouting  around,  separated  from  his  companions,  and  he  came  to 
the  tree  to  see  what  it  was.  The  settler  saw  him,  and  at  once  raised  his  rifle  to  take  aim,  as. 
this  was  too  good  a  chance  to  lose  of  killing  an  Indian.  He  had  often  hit  the  paper  target 
8t  that  distance.  Before  he  could  ffre,  however,  his  prudent  wife  laid  her  hand  on  the  gun 
and  implored  him  to  desist;  that  if  he  killed  one  of  them,  the  Indians  would  be  almost  sure 
t©  attack  the  house,  otherwise  they  might  leave  without  molesting  them.  The  Indian  in 
question  did  not  long  remain  as  a  mark  for  the  pioneer,  for,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the 
bullet  h«leB  in  and  around  the  paper  on  the  tree,  he  turned  and  looked  toward  the  cabin, 
and  taking  in  the  situation,  ran  behind  the  tree,  and  using  it  for  cover,  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat." 
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Dot  be  ascertained.  Tliere  wjre  many  bloody  spots'  on  the 
ground  outside  of  wbere  the  Mexicans,  lay.  Castleman  now 
returned  to  Ihe  house,  andi  taking  his  family,  hurriedly  de- 
parted for  Gonzales  to  carrj^  the  news.  The  Indians  went 
back  towards  the  west,  and  no  doubt  had  been  on  Geser's 
trail  sioime  time,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  rich  bo-oty  which 
he  carried.  There  were  no  white  settlements  from  Castle- 
man's  on  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  over  this  vast  territory 
the  Comanches  then  roamed  at  will,  and  often  captured 
trains  of  Mexican  carts  and  trade  caravans". 


THE  FIGHT  ON  THE  BLANCO. 

•  The  sequel  to  tlie  above  tragic  affair  will  .now  be  givein 
as  condensed  and  reconciled,  from  the  two  principal  ac- 
counts— Brown's  and  Sowell's  both  Texasi  pioneers,  and  each 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  our  bor- 
der history.* 

"When  Castleman  reached  Gonzales  with  the  news,  it 
spread  .rapidly,  and  by  daylight  on  tihe  following  morninig, 
a  party  of  about  thirty*  men  were  in  the  saddle  and  en- 
ronte  to  Castleman 's.  Among  these  volunteers  the  follow- 
ing names' — ^several  of  whom  afterward  won  fame  on  other 
fields,  or  figured  prominently  in  the  fiery  history  of  Tex- 
««— are  preserved:  Matthew  ("Old  Paint")  Caldwell, 
Dan  McCoy,  Jesse  McCoy,  James  C.  Darst,  Ezekiel  Wil- 
liams, John  Davis,  "Wash"  Cottle,  Almaroai  Dickamsom, 
(oniartyr'  of  the  Alamoi) ,  Andrew  J.  Sowell,  Sr.,  Dr.  James 
C.  Miller,  Wm.  S.  Fisilie.r,  (of    Meir  Expeditioai  f ame im  1842) , 


*Ab  in  the  preceding  affair.  Brown  and  Sowell  are  at  variance.  We  give  preference 
to  the  latter,  since  he  obtained  his  information  from  surviving  participants  in  the  engage- 
ment, supplying  details.  Sowell  says  twenty-seven  men  composed  this  expedition,  and 
places  them  under  command  of  Bartlett  D.  McClure.  Brown  says:  "In  a  few  hours  a  band 
of  29  or  30  volunteers,  under  Dr.  Miller,  were  on  the  trail  and  followed  it  across  the  Guada- 
lupe and  up  the  San  Marcos,  and  finally  into  a  cedar  brake  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high 
hills,  presumably  on  the  Rio  Blanco";  and  adds,  "This  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  mas- 
sacre." "It  is  painful  to  add,"  continues  Brown,  "that  this  Dr.  Miller,  later  in  the  same 
year,  became  a  tory,  and  left  the  country,  settling  in  Michigan,  never  to  return."  His  name 
has  M»netiinee  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  patriotic  Dr.  James  B.  Miller,  of  Fort 
B«nd,  long  dietinguiehed  in  public  life  under  the  province  and  Republic  of  Texas. 
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David  Haona,  Landoo  Web-ater,  Jonathan  Scott,  John  Caa- 
tleman,  Tom  Malone,  —  White,  and  Bartktt  D.  McClure— 
the  latter  beisfg  chosen  captain. 

T!he  trail  of  the  Indians  (from  Caatlemain's  ranch)  led 
up  th€  south  valley  of  the  Guadalupe,  crossing  that  river  at 
a  place  now  called  **Erskine's  Ford,"  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  Gaudalupe  county,  and  some  twelve  miles  from  Se- 
guin.  After  crossing  Darst  Creek,  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  Gonzales,  and  just  below  the  "Frenehi  Smith  Ranch," 
the  Indians,  it  seems,  amused  themiselveis  by  securing  spools 
o*  thread  to  their  horses'  tails  and  letting  it  unwind  across 
the  flats  and  prairies  as  they  traveled.  The  dropped 
strands  thus  served  the  settlers  to  follow  the  trail  at  a  more 
rapid  gait,  but  the  Indians'  evidently  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger of  pursuit.  They  now  bore  to  the  northwest  and  to  the 
headwatera  of  Mill  Creek,  passinjg  out  across  the  York 
Creek  divide.  Though'  traveling  slowly  on  atccount  of  their 
heavy  booty,  the  Indians  moved  steadily  by  day  and  night, 
while  the  pursuers  could  only  keep  the  trail  in  dayligOit — 
"two  ravens,"  says  Sowell,  "followed  in  the  wake  of  the  In- 
dians picking  up  the  offal  from  theiir  camps,  and  would 
fly  up  and  follow  on  at  the  approach  of  the  white  men." 

After  breaking  camp  on  the  third  day  out,  and  some 
two  miles  ahead,  the  whites  came  upon  the  first  regular 
caanp  of  the  enemy,  on  a  high  ridge,  south  of,  andi  over- 
looking, the  present  town  of  San  Marcos,  in  Hays  county, 
and  wbeo-e  in  a  circle  round)  a  pole,  the  Indians  had  tramp- 
ed down  the  grass — performing  their  customary  scalp  dance, 
the  night  xwevious. 

From  here,  the  Indians  having  entered  the  mountains, 
the  trailing  was  more  difficult  ^an.d  the  pursuit  slackened, 
the  men  making  theii'  'last  outwaavi  camp  in  the  brakes  of 
the  Rio  Blanco,  The  signs  now  indicated  that  they  were 
close  upon  the  enemy,  causing  the  whites  to  move  with  more 
caution.  Just  as  they  were  entering  a  valley  the  heavy 
mormiiLg  fog  lifted,  aind  suddenly  tbe  yell  of  an  Indian 
was  heard  on  a  mountain  across  the  river.  Captain  Me- 
Clure  Djow  ordered  a  rapid  advance,  but  soon  enteredl  such 
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dense  brakes,  they  yrere  compelled   to     dismount      (leaviag 
their  horses) ,  annd    pi^oceed  c<n  foot.     Scouts  were  now  sent 
forward  to  reconjio.ker,*  while  the     otihers     slowly     follow- 
i-d  in  single  file,  sitooping  and  crawLiing  as  they  weint.    "Fi- 
miaiLly  they  came  onit  into  an  oiprenin.g  near  the     river     where 
three  or  four  could  walk  abreast,  a«nd  at  this  iiasrtaiit  bamg! 
bang!   camie  the  sharp  report  of  two  rifles  and  thie  yelling 
of  Indians  near  at  hand.     'Charge,  boys!'  s'houted  Mc  Clure, 
as  he  sprang  in  front.    'Here  they  are!'  Pell-mell,  in  a  foot 
race  that  had  it  been  tim-ed,  might  have  proved  famous,  came 
thie  scouts  closely  pursued  by  a   party    of   yelling   savag'es, 
•who  were  pulling  arrows  and  adjusting  them  to  their  bow 
strings.     Springing   to   one  side    as    their    spies    flew    past. 
Captain  McClure  raised  bis  rifle  and  fired  at  the     foremost 
red  skin  to  come  in  range;  Castleman  shot     the     next  one 
who  fell  across  the  lifeless  body  of  the  first.    Several  other 
shots  were  fired,  and  a  third  Indian  had  his  bow  stick  shot 
in  two  while  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow.    Thus  sur- 
prised, the   other  pursuers  beat  a  hasty  retreat  towards  the 
river,  yelling  loudly  as  a  warning  signal  to  tbeir  comrades, 
of  the  danger  encountered.    By  this  time  most   of  the  men 
had  gotten  cleiar  of  the  brush  and  charged  with  thedr  cap- 
tain across  the  open  ground." 

"Near  the  river"  savs  Sovrell,  "they   met   about     fifty 


*SoweIl  says  two  scouts,  Almaron  Dickinson  and  James  Darst,  were  sent  ahead  to  lo- 
cate the  Indians;  Brown  says  three- Matthew  Caldwell,  Dan  McCoy  and  Ezekiel  Williams 
—went  forward  to  reconnoiter,  and  adds  a  thrilling  and  amusing,  but  conflicting  incident: 
"Following  the  newly  made  path  of  the  Indians  through  the  brake,  in  about  three  hundred 
yards,  they  suddenly  came  upon  them  dismounted  and  eating;  they  speedily  retired,  but 
were  discovered  and,  being  only  three  in  number,  the  whole  crowd  of  ludians  furiously  pur- 
sued them  with  such  yells  as,  resounding  from  bluff  to  bluff,  caused  some  of  the  men  in  am- 
bush to  flee  from  the  apparent  wrath  to  come;  but  of  the  whole  number  of  29  or  30,  sixteen 
maintained  their  position  and  their  senses.  Dan  McCoy,  the  hindmost  of  the  three  scouts  in 
single  file,  wore  a  long-tailed  coat.  This  was  seized  and  held  by  an  Indian,  but  Old  Dan, 
as  he  was  called,  threw  his  arms  backward  and  slipped  from  the  garment  without  stopping. 

exclaiming,  'Take  it,  d n  you!'     Caldwell  sprang  first  into  the  glade,  wheeled,  fired  and 

killed  the  first  Indian  to  enter.  Others  unasjle  to  see  through  the  brush  till  exposed  to  view, 
rushed  into  the  trap  till  nine  (V)  warriors  lay  in  a  heap.  Realizing  this  fact,  and  such  un- 
expected fatality,  the  pursuers  raised  that  dismal  howl,  which  means  death  and  defeat,  and 
fell  back  to  their  camp.  The  panic  among  some  of  our  men  prevented  pursuit.  It  is  a  fact 
that  among  those  seized  with  the  'buck  ague,'  were  men  then  wholly  inexperienced,  who 
subsequently  became  distinguished  for  coolness  and  bravery." 
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Indians,  and  the  fight  became  geneml.  The  yellimg  of  the 
Comanehes  almost  di-'owned'  the  report  of  the  fiirearms,  ajid 
€choed  far  up  the  Blanco  valley.  But  the  Indians  soon 
gave  way,  evidently  fighting  more  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
th'cir  packs  over  the  river.  Another  sharp  fiight  took  place 
at  the  river,  some  of  the  Indians  halting  in  th«  water  to 
shioot,  hut  the  unerring  rifles  of  the  white's  again  caused 
them  to  flee  in  disorder' — across  the  river  and  into  the  brakes; 
beyiond,  leaving  most  of  their  spoils." 

Thus  the  whites  were  victo.rious,  without  any'  serious 
or  fatal  easualitles  and  were  glad  enough  to  abamdon  the 
pursuit  without  'crossiai^  the  river.  Sowell  says,  "The  In- 
dians made  a  very  poor  fight  and  seean'ed  rattled  at  the 
very  commeneemeint,  shooting  wild  aaid  running  at  every 
volley  from  the  whites.  They  had  evidently  shot  most  'of 
their  arrows  in  the  fight  with  the  Mexicans.  Those  killed 
had  but  very  few  in  their  quivers' — some  eveoi  none." 

Regaining  their  horses  am  a  carrying  part  of  tttre  more 
valuable  goods,  the  militant  colonists  returned  home  with- 
out further  incidemt.  The  remaining  spoils  with  many 
bows,  shields,  blankets  atndl  buffalo  robes  were  cached  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  a  party  afterward  went  back  fo,r 
them,  but  they  had  been  badly  damaged  by  sun  amd  rain. 


MURDER  OF  CANOMA. 

,  Catching  the  thread  of  narrative,  dropped!  for  the  sake 
of  chronological  order  in  1833,  the  reader  will  now  leajin  the 
sad  story  of  Chief  Canoma's  fate. 

The  Waeos,  Tehuacanjas,  lonies,  Anadarkos,  Tbwa^h, 
and  other  kindred  tribes  of  the  Caddoan  cooifedej-ation,  in- 
habiting the  Upper  Brazos  and  "Erinity  Rivers,  and  known 
as  the  **Wild  tribes,"  were  now  openly  h<ostiile — especially 
towardi  the  settlers  of  the  Colorado,  regarding  them  as  a 
separate  "tribe"  from  the  people  of  the  Brazos.* 

»"In  the  first  eettlement  of  AuBtin'a  colony,"  saye  Kenney,  "some  unscrupulouB 
white  men  stole  horses  from  the  Caddos  and  brought  them  into  the  settlernent  at  the  'Falls' 
•f  the  Braaos.    But  the  settlers  there,  not  relishing  such  freebooter  proceedings,  took  the 
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During  the  spring  of  this  yeaj,  the  failJiful  andi  intellli- 
gent  old  chief,  with  his  band  of  some  thirty  frietnldly  Caddos, 
was  still  aibomt  the  settlementis,  and^  villa;ge  of  TenoxtdtQan. 
Assured  of  his  faith fu/lnesis  to  tflie  whites  emd  appreciating 
his  influence  with  the  wild  tribes,  the  Americans  about  tlhe 
"Falls"  employed  Canoma  to  go  amcmg  the  hostdles  -amid  in- 
vite them  to  come  in  for  a  friendly  talk  and  treaty;  and 
parti'cukj'ly  to  recover  two  white  captives  then  held — cliiLd- 
ren  of  a  Mr.  Ross. 

Catnoma,  leavimg  two  of  his  children  as  hostages,  left  on 


horses  from  the  thieves  and  returned  them  to  the  Indians  with  explanations,  which  made  a 
very  favorable  impression  on  the  savages.  The  settlers  on  the  Colorado  were  already  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  wild  tribes,  and  the  return  of  the  stolen  horses  persuaded  the  In- 
dians that  they  were  different  tribes,  one  disposed  to  be  friendly,  and  the  other  hostile."  A 
Comprehensive  History  of  Texas,  Vol.  1,  page  746. 

Isaac  Duke  Parker,  an  early  emigrant  to  the  eastern  part  of  Texas,  writing  of  affairs 
previous  to  and  about  this  period,  says:  "At  that  time  all  the  Indians  east  of  the  Brazos 
river  were  peaceable  (?),  and  were  located  as  follows:  The  Cooshatties  and  Alabamas  lived 
on  the  Trinity,  in  what  is  now  Polk  county;  the  Beedis  on  Beedi  creek,  south  of  the  'La- 
borde'  road,  in  what  is  now  Madison  county;  the  Wacos  lived  where  the  city  of  Waco  now 
is;  the  Tehuacanas  at  the  site  of  the  present  Tehuacana  High  School,  Limestone  county; 
the  lonies  on  loni  creek,  where  the  line  between  Houston  and  Anderson  counties  now  runs; 
the  Kickapoos  on  the  Neches  and  north  of  the  San  Antonio  road.  They  were  all  peaceable 
with  the  people  east  of  the  Brazos  river,  but  most  of  them  regarded  the  people  west  of  the 
Brazos  as  a  different  race  of  people,  and  would  commit  depredations,  killing  and  robbing 
west  of  that  river,  while  maintaining  friendly  attitude  towards  the  peaple  east  of  the  Bra- 
zos."—Reminiscences  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Texas,  MSS.  page  1. 

Writing  of  the  Texas  tribes.  Captain  George  B.  Erath  says:  "There  in  one  thing  that 
we  particularly  noted  about  their  superstitions,  they  always  believed  the  people  of  Texas  to 
be  of  entirely  different  origin  from  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  they  had  the  same 
ideas  about  a  difference  of  tribes  in  Texas  before  Texas  was  separated  fsom  Mexico.  Even 
after  they  made  their  treaties  in  1845  they  believed  that  the  white  people  of  the  Brazos 
were  altogether  different  'tribes'  from  those  on  the  Colorado  and  west  of  that  stream.  They 
claimed  to  be  at  pe  xe  on  the  Brazos,  while  depredating  on  the  Colorado.  And  this  was  the 
idea  of  all  the  w  Id  Indians  in  Texas,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Tonks,  who,  from  their  total 
difference,  and  from  the  hatred  against  them  by  the  other  Indians,  were  compelled  to  oc- 
cupy ground  within  the  borders  of  white  settlements.  A  small  band  or  sub-division  of  Cad- 
doB  also  maintained  friendly  intercourse  with  the  settlers  about  the  Brazos  and  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  this  wild  idea,  but,  knowing  that  the  people  om  the  Colorado  made  no  distinction 
between  Indians,  they  kept  aloof  and  refrained  from  going  westward  of  the  waters  of  the 
Brazos,  confining  their  hunting  and  camps  within  that  scope.  Friendly  and  fearless,  they 
were  regarded  as  protectors  to  the  settlers  of  the  Brazos. 

"This  produced,  about  the  years  1834-5,  an  antipathy  between  the  people  on  the  Colo- 
rado and  Guadalupe,  and  the  people  of  the  Brazos,  some  going  so  far  as  to  charge  the  eet- 
tlere  on  the  Brazos  side  with  conniving  at  the  outrages  committed  out  west,  and  buying  the 
Btolen  horses.  The  wild  Indians  in  doiner  mischief,  would  if  possible,  pass  out  through  the 
e«mp  of  these  more  civilized  bands,  and,  when  followed,  it  would  thus  implicate  those  who 
were  disposed  or  actually  friendly  and  innocent— finally  producing  the  genera!  indiscrimi- 
Mkte  war."    "My  Knowledge  of  the  Aborigines  of  Texas",  MSS.  Page  6-6.  Z 
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this  peace  eonibassy,  and  in  due  time  returned,  r-epartimg  that 
the  tribes  visited  would  treat  witii  the  Brazos  people,  but 
that  a  majority  were  arrtecomcilable  aiEd  very  bitter  against 
the  se!title(rs  on  the  Colorad)0— even  tliien  a  party  of  the 
hostiles  were  leaviug  cm  a  foray  in  tilie  direction  of  that 
settlement. 

A  messenger  rode  rapidly  fiiom  the  "Falls"  to  give 
vvarning  of  this  diamigter,  but  unfortunately,  arrived  too  late 
the  wily  foe  having  slipped  in,  murdered  a  settler,  stole  a 
num'ber  of  horses  and'  left — eluding  the  cpiick  pursuit  of  a 
sm.all  party  of  citiztttis  under  Edwarid  Burleson. 

Meantime  some  traveleTS,  hilting  at  t)he  "Falls, "lost  some 
horseis — ^strayed  away — aiid  employed  Cancmia  to  recover 
them,  furniishing  him  with  written  authority  for  that  purpose. 
The  aged  chief  with  his  wife  and  son,  foillowing  the  track 
of  the  (Straying  animals  westward,  found  them  near  the 
Three  Forks  of  Little  River.  "If  he  had  returnee^  at  once 
to  the  settlements"  says  Kenney,  "it  would  luave  saved  the 
life  'Of  himself  and  sen,  and  spared  th^e  historian  a  painful 
duty;  but,  'being  in  no  hurry,  he  stopped  to  hunt,  and  while 
in  camp  was  fciund  by  the  pa*rty  from  Bastrop,  who  w^ere 
pursuing  the  marauders." 

Canoma  produced  his  credentials,  which  must  have  been 
convincing,  since  it  was  plainly  impossible  fcr  him  to  have 
forged  them.  But,  findUng-  they  were  deliberating  about 
taking  his  life,  he  begiged  them  to  p:o  with  him  to  the  "Falls," 
thirty  miles  away,  where  the  owners  of  the  horses  were, 
to  verify  his  statement — a  request  which  could  not  with  any 
reason  be  refusied;  but  it  w^as  left  to  a  vote,  and  a  fatal  ma- 
jority condemned  the  pMnly  innocemt  man  to  death.*  Ca- 
noma and  son  were  tiieid  to  trees  and  shot — the  sqwaw  being 
spared  to  find  her  way  in  alone  to  her  people.     Though  not 


♦  Brown,  somewhat  apologetically,  says  Burleson  and  party  were  not  aware  of  the 
old  chief's  faithfulness,  but  tnat  Burleson  was  disposed  to  honor  his  credentials.  His  men. 
however,  "already  incensed,  and  finding  Canoma  in  possession  of  the  horses  under  such  3U3- 
picfous  circumstances,  gave  rein  to  unreasoning  exasperation— ever  lamented  by  the  chiv- 
alrous and  kind  hearted  Burleson."  But  the  tainted  page  cannot  be  expunged  from  our 
history. 
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ceiisiirirg  tJie  Bl-azos  people,  the  report  of  this  cold-fblooded 
aet  greatly  ineensied  the  remainder  of  the  heed,  who  mow 
left  the  settlemeint  imdK?r  thieir  second,  or  war-chief,  Cboc- 
taw  Tcm,  for  the  Indian  coaiintry — (ttliemselves  declaring  war 
ajgaisnt  the  Coloradoans. 

Thus  the  smoldering  sparks  were  beinig  farmed,  amd  as 
the  settlers  coaitiniied  to  piu-sh  out  further,  and  bolder,  disre- 
garding the  fanicied  rights  and  privileges  of  thie  differemt 
tribes,  tlie  flames  of  savage  warfare  were  being  kindled 
along  the  entire  frontier. 


ROUTING  THE  KEECHIS. 

In  ]\Igy  of  this  year,  im  conseciuence  of  stcme  depreda- 
tions ;  and  soispecting  the  small  tribe  of  Keechis,  a  company 
of  about  thirty  Cuimmiogs  settdement  men  armed,  mounted, 
and  Left  Yfashington-tcoi-tbe-Brazos,  against  these  Indiaois. 
Arriving  at  their  village  on  Boggy  Creiek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Trinity  in  whal;  -is  now  Leon  county,  tlhey  M^ere  met  by 
the  head  men  of  the  tribe,  who  professed  surprise,  stoutly  de- 
claring their  inncctnce  amd  friendsbip;  and  in  proof  ex- 
Ihibited  a  treaty  witth  them  signed  by  the  empresario  Ster- 
ling C,  Robertson. 

"We  were  about  to  depart  without  moleslimg  them," 
says  Joel  W,  Robinson,  who  was  in  the  expedition,  "when 
some  of  our  men,  in  looking  about  the  village,  saw  and  re- 
eognlized  sexTeral  horses  which  had  beem  stolen  from  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Colorado.  Finding  they  wea-e  detected,  the 
Keechis  seized  their  arms.  We  fired  on  them,  killfing  two  of 
their  number,  wihen  they  took  refuge  in  a  thicket  contiguous 
to  the  viJUage,  whiclh  was  afterwards  burned ,  None  of  omr 
men  were  injured.  Papers  were  found  in  the  village 
which  were  known  to  have  been  on  the  person  of  a  youpg, 
man  named  Edwards  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  tweanty, 
miles  below  Bastrop,  a  few  months  previously. 

"We  immediately  collected  about  thia^y  head  of  hiorsea 
and  started  homeward'.    Ae  we  expected  the  Indians  woul'd 
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pursue  us  and  make  aa  effort  to  recover  thedr  l»orses,  a 
strong  guard  was  plaoed  around  our  camp  the  ensuingi 
night.  At  a  late  hour  x)ne  of  :the  sentinels  fired  off  his  gun  aand 
ran  into  camp  crj^ing  'Indiams!'  The  night  was  unusually 
dark,  audi  the  imeoi,  saiddetnly  aroused  fnom'  sleep,  mist'Oiok 
one  another  for  the  ejnemy.  Some  clii'lDbed  their  rifles  and 
knocked  down  their  messmates.  Severral  shots  wer-e  al^ 
fined,  and  one  maai  (Benjamin  Castleman)  was  killed  and 
another  wound'ed,  before  the  mistake  was  disco'vered.  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  sentinel  really  saw  Indians,  btut 
thiey  did  not  m'olest  us.  We  refiiimed  home  withcut  further 
mishap.  Both  INIajor  Oldhattn  and  Capt.  John  York  cla)imed 
the  command  of  this  company,  and  were  constantly  quarrel- 
ing about  it,  but  neither  of  tiiem  was  ever  fully  recog^iiizedi 
as  such  by  the  men."  ,       , 


COLEMAN'S  FIGHT— MOORE'S  EXPEDITION. 

Followi)ntg  this  summary  chastisement  of  the  Keeobis, 
Captain  Robert  M.  Coleman,  of  Bastrop,  with  a  company  of 
twenty-five,  tihree  of  whom  were  B.razos  mem  and'  well 
known  to  many  of  the  Indians,  crossed  the  Brazos  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  fcwrth  of  July,  emrooite  to  the  Teliuaoana  vil- 
lage, at  thie  famious  springs  of  that  name,  now  in  Lilnestone 
coumty. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  expedition,  it  is  said,  was  to  hold 
council  anid  farm  a  treaty  vinith  the  tribe,  but  spies  gave 
warning  of  an  armed  force  approaching,  and  taking  it  for 
gramted  that  their  intentioms  were  hostile,  the  Indians  took 
strong  position  in  their  rifle  pits,  dng  i(n  the  groumd,  firing 
upon  the  whites  as  they  came  within  range.  A  des'perate 
fight  now  ensued  in  which  a  number  of  Indians  fell,  but  they 
were  obstinate  and  held  their  grooimd,  repelling  all  effiorts 
to  dislodge  them  frotai  their  s trough ol'ds;  and  in  the  end 
compellittig  Coleman  amd  his  small  force  to  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  one  man  killed  aoid  four  wolunded'. 
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Haltic'g  at  Fort  Park'cr,  two  aaidj  a  half  miles  from  tlie 
jxresent  town,  of  Groesbeck,  Coletoian  sent  m^Siseaigers  to  the 
settlements  for  re-inforcememts,  and  was  soon  joined  by  thre^ 
volumteer  companies,  under  Captains  Robert  M.  William- 
son, (the  gifted,  dauntless,  eloquent  and  eccentric  three- 
leg;ged  Willie)  Geonge    W.  Bennett  and Calheen.  i 

Thie  whole  was  imder  th^  chief  command  of  Col.  Jtohm 
H.  MooTe,  with  Joseph  C.  Neill  (a  soldier  of  the  Horae- 
lahoe)  as  adjutant;  the  oom-bined  forces  immediately  march- 
ing to  the  village,  but  the  Indians  had  timely  warning  and 
fled. 

Thus  foiled  in  their  plans  to  retaliate  and  punish  the 
wily  Tehuacanas,  the  forces  now  scoured  the  cooimtry  to  the 
forks  of  the  Tirinity,  near  the  subsequent  site  of  Dallas, 
passing  over  to  and  down  the  Brazos;  crossing  that  iriv.er 
where  oild  Fort  Graham  laJter  sttocd,  ard  returned  home 
after  a  trip  of  several  weeks.  But  few  Irdians  wiere  cai- 
coiuntered  on  tlie  tripi — one  warrior  who  was  killed,  anid  a 
few  women  and  children  whto  were  captured,  carried  into 
settlemicnts,  and  sold  for  slaves — the  only  instance  in  all 
the  Indian  wars  of  Texas.* 

Although  failin'g  to  engage  the  enemy  and  to  strike 
them  a  decisive  blow,  thesie  expediticns  and  military  demon- 
strations weire  not  without  their  results — says  Yoakum: 
"This  seasonable  display  of  force  on  the  frontier  wais  of 
great  service,  as  it  over-awed  the  Indians,  and  also  tended 
to  discipline  the  volunteers,  and  prepare  them  for  the  toils 
and  triumphs  that  awaited  thelm  at  Ihome.  As  expressed 
in  the  somewhat  pompous  language  of  one  of  Austin's 
'original  300,'  'this  campaign  on  tlie  frontlier  was  of 
great  service,  as  it  gave  the  Indians  an  idea  of  what  the 
Texans  could  and  would  do  if  they  continued  to  bother 
them.'  " 


»"The  same  experiment,"  says  Kenney,  "had  been  tried  in  all  the  States,  but  it  had 
always  proved  a  failure,  as  it  did  in  this  instance.  The  Indians  would  not  work  even  in 
slavery,  and.  unfortunately,  not  in  any  other  condition." 
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HEROIC  DEFENSE  OF  THE  TAYLOR  FAMILY. 

Besides  serving  as  a  conneclicg  lick  in  the  long  and 
bloody  chain  of  ouir  frontier  history,  the  followimg  iecidtoit 
is  of  further  consideration  as  illustratriaig  the  wonderful  ihero- 
iism  of  the  pion.eer  womcm  of  Texas. 

As  early  as  1833-4  the  brave  and  hardy  piicneers  of  Rob- 
ertson's Colony,  or  "Milam  Land  District,"  as  it  was  af- 
terwards known,  had  pushedi  as  far  west  as  the  present 
county  seat  of  Bell  county.  Among  the  first  —  truly  ad- 
vamce-guards,  and  fcir  som.e  time  thereafter  the  outermosit 
inhabitsoits  in  that  ddrection^ — were  the  Tajktr  family,  who 
settled  near  th.e  Three  Forks  of  Little  River,  in  wlhat  is  mow 
known  as  "Taylor's  Valley,"  some  three  males  southeast  of 
the  present  city  of  Beltcm,  amd  almost  the  same  distance 
above  the  "Falls." 

The  home  was  a  double  leg  cabin  with  covered  but  uoi- 
floioired,  passage  between' — a  door  to  each  cabin  opening  to 
the  passage;  the  shutters  of  riven  slats,  fadling  to  reachi  to 
the  top  and  leaveng  an  opening  of  several  inches. 

The  family  ccmsisted  of  Joseph  Taylor  and  wife;  two 
grown  daughters,  and  two  sons,  Stephen,  the  oldiest,  13  or 
14  years  of  age — all  the  clialdre'm  by  a  former,  deceased  hus- 
band, Mr.  Frazieir. 

In  the  night  of  N'oveimber  12th.,  1835,*  on  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  after  the  family  had  retir^ed — the  parents  amd 
giriLs  in  one  room;  the  two  boys  in  the  other — 'a  party  of 
eleve<n  Kickapoo  Indians  attacked  th^e  house.  The  fii*st 
intimatdon  .of  dariger  w^as  the  fierce  bairking  ^of  a  fadith- 
ful  watch-dog  whnch,  however,  was  soon  silenced  with  aai 
arrow.  Approachioag  nearer,  the  Indians  in  broken  English 
accosted  M,r.  Taylor,  demandling  to  know  how  many  mem 
were  in  the  house:     "We  hafve  a  plenty  of  men,  well  armed 


4- News,  however  {miK>rtant  the  event,  did  not  travel  so  faet  In  that  pioneer  time,  as 
now.  There  were  no  telephones:  no  teleerraph,  to  flash  the  occurrence  of  this  affair  to  the 
only  newspaper  then  published  in  all  Texas,  that  its  readers  migbt  scan  the  headlines  or 
read  the  details  of  this  thriiline  incident.  Just  twenty  days  elapsed  before  the  matter 
found  its  way  into  print. 
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ajidl  reat-y  to  fight,''  a-nswered  Taylor.  "You  Id*,  one 
man!"  slwmted  tlie  red  skim,  as  he  peered  throuigh,  a 
small  crack.  Wliereupon  Taylor  thxu&t  him  -with  a  board 
causdEg  his  hasty  retreat. 

Meajntime  Mrs.  Taylor  threw  opein  the  door  arnd  called 
tbe  boys  to  her  ricom,  whdch  they  reached  unharmed!  amid  a 
sihower  of  ballk  and  arrows.  At  this  moment  andi 
juist  as  Mrs.  Taylor  succeeded  in  barring  and  securing  the 
doior  with  a  -hea\y  table,  a  powerful  warrior  vi-olently  sbook 
the  shutter,  demanding  admiittance,  saying,  "Me  poor  lin- 
'dian.  W&nt  tobacco — no  fight.".  To  whiclL  Mrs.  TayLor 
boldly  replied:  "N-o  admittance,  and  no  presenJtis  for  red 
devils."  The  attack  now  commenced  in  earnest,  the  brave 
Mrs.  Taylor  comlnandang  the  forces  M'ithin.  Pla'cing  a  ta- 
ble against  the  dtC'or,  she  armed  and'  nnountcd  the  young- 
est boy,  only  twelve  years  old,  witli  instiucticnis  to  shcot 
th;e  firsit  Indian  that  came  in  range,  while  the  twio  girls 
were  set  to  moulding  bullets,  that  the  supply  might  not  give 
out.  For  once  tilie  boy  o(n  the  table  found  ^the  opening  over 
th,e  door  shutter,  a  conivenience.  Procuring  an  axe  from  the 
wo<od-pile,  cne  of  the  fiendis  started  for  the  doca-  aodl  had 
reached  the  covered  passage- way,  Avhen  the  brave  little  boy 
fired  and  the  Indian  droppdd  dead.  Seeing  the  fate  of  his 
coimirade,  another  demon  rushed  up  and  attempted  io  drag 
the  dead  on^e  away,  when  witih  the  same  accuracy  as  the  boy, 
Taylor  fired,  felling  the  iseccnd  Indian,  mortally  wounded, 
actros-s  the  first  one.  The  redskins  were  now  more  cautiouis, 
resorting  to  strategy  rather  than  hazard  th^e  dan.gers  of 
direct  attack.  The  farthest  end  of  the  vacated  room  was 
fired,  and  as  the  flames  made  rapid  headway,  th«'  exukamt 
fiends  danced  and  indulged  in  most  demoniaoal  y^lls,  wihieh 
fell  hea<vily  on  the  ears  of  the  besieged  amd  now  seeanyngly 
doomed  inmates.  And  now  it  was  that  Mr.  Taylor,  comsid- 
ering  th«ir  fatte  sealed,  became  very  much  dispirited,  and 
RuggesteKli  to  his  wife  that  they  rush  out  and  surrender, 
"They  will  doubtless  kill  mie,  but  make  you  aaid  the  cihiljdpeja 
prieooierB.    In  that  event  you  must  drop  bite  of  dothing  on 
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th*  way  so  that  friends  oaoi  follow  and  recapture  yoTi." 
But  the  heroic  wife  aaid  math  el*  with  grea.t  earoestiiiss  amd 
resolute  determinatdion  responded:  "No!  I  ihad  rattber  perislh 
in  the  flannes;  liad  rather  die  a  thcuis«nd  deaths,  and  see 
my;  daughters  killed,  rather  than  they  sh.onld  suffer  the 
shame  and  agonizimg  tortures  of  captivity  in  the  luand^'  of 
such  merciless  end  savage  fiend's!  No!  you  must  take  cour- 
age and  fighit.  We  must  defend  oursielves  to  the  last,  and 
if  the  woaist  come,  die  bravely  togiefther!"  This  brasve 
hearted  matron  infused  her  daiintlesis  spitit  into  all. 

Meanwhile  the  flames  were  miakinig  rapid  headway  in 
the  roof,  and  the  fate  oif  thte  family  now  indeed  seemed 
sealed,  the  fire  would  soon  consume  them,  otr  force  tbem 
to  leave  the  house  to  m-eet  a  worse  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
relentless  foe,  unlests  it  was  checked.  But  the  heroic  Mrs. 
Taylor  in  her  desperate  determination  to  save  her  loved 
tiies,  was  equal  to  the  etmeirgency,  declarinig  thiey  wouHd  yet 
win  the  contest  and  all  toe  saived.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
small  barrel  of  home-made  vinegar  in  the  room,  and  the 
usual  supply  of  milk.  Wirt>h  th .'se  she  declared  she  could  put 
out  the  fire,  and,  suiting  her  action  to  the  resolution,  and 
with,  a  degree  of  courage  evinced  by  few,*  she  mounted  a 
table  and  ascended  the  log  wall  to  the  roof.  Removing  t'he 
"weight  poles"  and  quickly  clciaring  away  the  boards  or 
riven  slitingles,  making  an  lopening  in  adivance  of  the  fi)re, 
and  then  bariag  her  head  and  clie&t  to  tbe  cton&tant  fire  of 
the  enemy,  she  coolly  afnd  judicicoisly  dilstributed  the  fluids 
as  they  were  passed  up  to  her,  quenching  and  arresting  the 
further  spread  of  the  flaimes.  And  surely  old  IMars  stmjileid 
on  this  Spartan-lik/e  matron  as  she  regained  the  fijoor     uin- 


♦  Afterwards,  in  r;.lating  this  feat  to  Capt.  Shapley  Ross,  Mrs.  Taylor  said  she 
thought  not  of  personal  danger  from  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  abusing:  them  all  the  whHe. 
In  the  covered  passagre-way  already  described,  there  was  suspended  by  bear  grass  thongrs, 
a  quantity  of  "jerked"  buffalo  and  bear  meat.  As  the  heat  and  flames  reached  this  part  of 
the  roof,  the  fat  "bacon"  was  ignited  and  began  to  fry— the  intensely  hot  grease  streaming 
down  on  the  wounded  Indian,  virtually  cooking  him  alive,  and  causing  him  to  utter  the  most 
hideous  and  agonizing  yells',  greatly  to  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  looked  down  upon 
the  squirming  wretch  and  exclaimed:  "Howl,  you  yellow  brute!  You  arts  not  fit  to  feed  to 
hogol    But  we'll  roast  you  for  the  wolvesll" 
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harmed,  but  with  several  bullet  holes  in  and  tlirouigli  her  cloth- 
ing. "While  theste  scenes  wexe  transpiring,  Mr.  Tayloir  aaid 
the  'eldJeist  soai  were  utct  idle.  A  llorse  waa  tied  near  the 
housie  in  th^  yard;  an  Indiaoi  attempted  to  secuire  the  aaii- 
mal;  Mr.  Taylor  fired  amdj  the  tliief  fled,  wounded.  About 
thie  same  tina-e  the  boy,  Stephen  Fraziex,  s-ecured  aim.  asad 
woumded.  antother.  The  contest  was  now  varying  somewhat 
in  favoir  of  the  besde/g-ed.  But  the  enemy  were  loath  to  giva 
up  the  C'Ooitest.  The  vigilant  teye  acd  ear  of  Mrs.  Taylar 
Uiow  disaoTcrcd  cue  of  the  Imdiians  in  the  cuter  chimmey 
cornieT,  'endeavoring  to  start  a  fine  and  at  the  siaane  tisme 
peerimg  through  a  comsideirable  hicle  burnt  im  the  dirt  and 
wiDcd  "jam,"  for  a  iSiliot.  Securicg  a  large  woodeai  shovel- 
ful 'Oif  live  coals  andi  etailbers,  she  threw  them  full  intio  his 
face  and  bosom,  causiing  the  red  devnl  to  spring  away  wilih 
an  a^gonizing  ' '  waugh !  ugh  ! ' ' — to  which  Mrs.  Taylor 
somewhat  faeetiously  ejaculated:  "Take  that  yciu  yellow 
varmaint,  it  will  help  yeu  to  kindle  your  fire!"  This  "hero- 
ic," oetular  treatment,  it  was  afterwards  learned,  partially; 
desitroyed  the  Indian's  sighit. 

Thus  disioomfitted  and  foiled,  the  Indians!  withdrew, 
and  after  a  sluort  ocmsultatioii,  gave  up  the  attack  amd  left. 
An  h'our  or  so  later,  the  heroic  fatmily  decided  to  leave 
their  dismantled  home — first  secretimg  their  beddilng  amd 
somie  lOther  valuables  im  the  Leon  bottom,  one  of  the  boys 
serving  as  sentinel  from  the  house  top  wMle  this  was  being 
done — and  make  their  way  to  their  nearest  neighbor,  Capt. 
Gouldisby  Childress,  who  had  built  a  cabin  on  Little  River, 
about  seveoi'  miles  below,  and  rear  the  present  town  of  Rog- 
ers, where  they  arrived  scion  after  daylight. 

In  the  forecicicin  of  the  same  day,  George  W.  Chapman, 
in  comm-and  of  a  smiall  colmpany  of  rangers  istati^ned  at  the 
"Falls"  of  the  Brazos,  arrived  at:  the  Taylor  cabin  and  were 
greatly  surprised  to  find  it  disimantled  and  deserted,  and 
naturally  supposed  the  family  had  been  carried  into  capti- 
vity, or  murdered.  The  rangers  out  off  th'e  heads  lof  the  two 
dead  and  charred  Indians,  stuck  them  on  long  poles,     and 
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raised  them  ia«   a   grue&ome   w^a ruing  to  other  hostdles  that 
mighit  pass  that  way. 

•"Reverting  tlhus  far  into  the  mistty  past — ^this  tlhrilliiLg 
epi&ode  oc<;urred  full  tttiree  quarters  of  a  century  ago — to- 
day a  bea/utiful  and'  substanltlilal  €iity,  in  point  of  numibera 
€qiual  almosit  to  Ithe  then  coanbinxid  wiiite  population  of  Tex- 
as, burst  upon  the'  visiion  of  the  writer — enliviened  by  tihe 
elhrill  whisrtle  of  locomotives  and  itlhe  hummiing'  BplLnidlest  of 
biusy  factories* — as  he  stand>s  upon  tIhe  spot  once  covered  by 
the  Taylor  home.  A  marble  ghaft  should  be  reared  to  coon- 
meimoTiate  the  iheroi:sm  of  this  noble  family  of  plioneers — tihie 
proaninent  figure  of  which  should  be  a  woimanj — the  heroic 
Mrs.  Taylor,  rifle  iin  hand,  ia  fighting  attitude. 

All  the  participants  in  this  affair  have  passed 
away- — Mr.  Taylor  soon  thereafter;  the  noible  Mrs.  Tiaylor, 
"in  1851  or  '52,"  says  Capt.  Shapley  Ross,  "re-occupied  the 
old  homesfbead,  the  scene  of  her  desperate  experience,  in  Tay- 
lor's Valley,  imi  Bell  county,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
tlhere."  Mrs.  Chapmani,  the  eldest  daughter,  survived  till  a 
few  years  lago. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  the  gallant  ranger  cHJief, 
Col.  "Rip"  Foi-d,  ijn  response  to  the  author's  request  for 
data  om  this  affair,  wrote: 

"Durin'g  1888  the  writer  was  at  Pleasaoitiotn,  Atascosa 
county,  where  he  met  Mrsi.  Chapman,  the  wdcmv  of  Capt. 
Geo.  W.  Chapman,  as  brave  an  Indiian/  figliter  as  evcfr  siet 
loot  (cai  Texas  scdl — winaiirg  his  first  spurs  as  Ideutenamt  in 
Capt.  Shapley  Ross'  ranger  compaaiy ;  and  who  died  in  1879. 
Mrs.  Chiapman  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  partccdpated  in  the  thralling  episcde  referred  to.  At 
that  time  Chapman  made  his  home  with  the  Taylor's,  but  was 
absent  when  the  fdght  occurred.  i 

"Mrs.  Chapman  explained  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
A  party  of  Toaikawa  Indlians  were  camped  near  Taylor's 
house.  A  party  jof  Kickapoos  were  known  to  be  in  thie  vi- 
cinity. The  Tonkawae  informed  Mr.  Taylor  they  weire  goring 
to  steal  the  horses  of  the  KickapooB.     Mr.    Taylor   insdsted 
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thcv  sh^'Uld  mot,  because  thoir  piioximity  to  bis  home  might 
iniplicate  h)im.     Thiey  agreed  to  move  away,  but  ifiled  to  d'o 
so,  till  they  ihad)  stolen^  the  horses  amd  mau'euvered     bo     as 
to  cause  the  Kiekapoos  to  blame  Taylor.    Preparatd^s  were 
madie  fo:r  defiecse  in  ease  lof  trouble — Taylor  had  cnly     two 
gfunis' ;  Ciliapmian  liad  gone  to  Nashville  to  procure  morie.      He 
reached  the  Taylor  hcane  about  daylight,  and  fitndiinig  it  part- 
ly cons'umed  and'  Viacated,  and  naturally     supplcting  the  in- 
mates  had  been  murdered,   perhaps   burned  or    carried   off 
captives,  hie  hastenied  back  tio  Nashville   and  told  tlie     siad 
news.     A  company  of  ranlgeirs  and  citizens  was  quickly    en- 
route  tlo  the  scene — they  met  the  Taylor  family  ion  the  way. 
The  fugitives  were  i-n  a  sad  plight ;     tliedr     clotliinig     almost 
torn  to  pieces  from  contact  with  the  bushes  and  briars;  in 
reality  they  were  almost  naked  frfom  the  ivaist  down. — Said 
Mrs.    Chapman:    'All    of  us'  w^ere  in  a  state  of  undress.  My 
twiO'  brtothers  were  almost  without  clothing.    "We  were  much 
fatiigued,  and  hungry;  evea'ything  to   eat   had  been  burined. 
When  we  reaehed  the  house  of  ]\Ir.  Chiklress,  we  were  well 
treated.     After  we  had  beeni  tihere    sixteen     days    (Cur    doig 
came  to  us,  but  he  never  reciovered   from'   his   wound.'     As 
the   Kickaj^oos  suri^ounded  the  house,     Mr.     Taylor   talked 
wdtili  thcim  and  asked  them  to  desist  till   he    could  explain; 
that  l.e  wculd  go  witili  them  to  the  Tonka wa  camp  next  day 
and  prove  his  innocence;  but  they  refused,  saying  he  was  a 
party  to  the  theft.     The  belea'guered  family  understood    tlie 
situation.    There  was  no  ehance  to  escape.    It  was  fight,  and 
the    cihiances    were    tO'    die.     Mrs.    Taylor    advoeated  fight- 
ing    to     the     bitter     end.       True     heroine,     slie     deserve® 
a    moniumenit,,    not     of    ma^rble    alone,    but  a  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  ad'mires  unidaunted  courage^ — mor- 
al and  physical — and  which  menacin'g  dangers  cannot  shake 
nor  time  abate." 

"P.  S.  'Captain  Chapman,  my  late  husband,'  says 
Mrs.  Chapman,  'came  to  us  at  ffche  home  of  ]\Ir.  Cliildreisis. 
He  had  been  to  our  housie.  Th/e  bodies  of  the  two  Indiana 
•wiere  being  eaten  by  the  hogs.  Both  the  rooms  of  the  hou^fe 
"wene  burned.    He  supposed  the   hogs   were   feasting   on.'  the 
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(d-ead  biodiies  of  the  Taylor  fam£Ily  and  kunew  no  better  till 
ii€  tneachedt  th€  house  of  Mr.  Childress.'  " 

Briefly  referdiDg  to  "The  Taylor  Fight"  in  a  note  tk) 
the  Belton  (Texas)  Journial  in  1886,  the  Hom.  Geo.  W.  Tyler, 
himself  the  worthy  son  of  a  noble  Texas  paonieer — 
Judge  OrviUe  T.  Tyler  —  said:  "Mrs.  Chapman  vis- 
ited her  friemdB  m  Bell  county  som'e  nine  or  ten 
years  ajgo,  -vvQien  I  ■ealled'  upon  her  and  obtained  a  very 
full  account  of  the  "whole  affair,  whfiich  I  reduced  to  'writikig 
at  the  timte  in  the  form  of  notes,  but  they  were  destroyed 
when  my  office  burned  in  1879,  She  was  a  mere  child 
when  the  fight  occurred,  but  her  recollections  of  the 
miflQut'est  details  were  vivid,  accurate  a.ndl  interesting.  Mrs. 
Ohapttnan  lives  in  Atascosa  county.  Her  husband,  Geo.  W. 
Chapman,  now  deceased,  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Chap- 
man of  Temple.  He  lived  formerly  dm  Bell  county,  and  was, 
as  I  understand  it,  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  first  or- 
gamization  of  the  county,  for  one  of  the  county  precincts. 
There  is  a  story  among  the  old  settlers  to  the  effect  that 
when  he  held  his  last  tertm  of  court,  a  difficulty  arose 
amccg  the  bystanders,  and  tie  constable  attempted  to  re- 
f.tore  order,  whereupon  the  crowd  ran  the  constable  away, 
and  there  was  therefore,  no  officer  present  to  make  pro- 
clamation of  the  adjournment  of  'His  Honor's'  court,  amd 
that  said  court  has  rean^ined  open  ever  since." 

To  the  late  Capt.  W.  T.  Dan^idson — one  of  the  very 
early  residents  of  old  Nashville — we  are  .imdebted  for 
many  valuable  notes  on  the  Taylor  fight  and  other  early 
itjcidents  in  that  section.  He  says:  "I  write  entirelyi  from 
memory,  and  after  the  lajpse  oi*  many  years,  but  in  the 
maim  thiink  I  am  accurate.  The  Taylor  family  and  my 
mother  with  her  family  of  five  childiren  (the  Com'anjches 
taviiig  murdered  my  father  in  1836),  lived  after  the  in- 
cident at  the  town  of  Nashville  on  the  Brazos,  and  some 
twenty  five  miles  below  the  scene  of  Taylor's  fig/ht;  and 
I  have  heard  Mrs.  Taylor  relate  the  affair  to  my  mother 
on  many  occasions. 

•      ••        •        •        •        •••        •        •        • 
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"There  were  many  stirring  ervenits  takiu-g  place  all  the 
time;  (me  in  wdDieh  Joe  Taylor,  of  Taylor's  Valley  fight  fame, 
participated.  He  was  carrying  the  mail  between  Nashville 
and  Independence,  and  was  returning  after  night  when  with- 
in about  two  miles  of  town  he  discovered  five  or  six  In- 
dians just  above  the  road  sitting  on  their  horses.  Taylor 
bailed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
with  the  IndiaEs  right  at  his  heels.  On  and  on  they  came 
like  a  whirlwind  into  town.  One  big,  stalwart  fellow  came 
right  alongside  and  tried  to  grapple  his  bridle  reins.  Tay- 
lor, who  was  carryiug  a  rifle,  but  being  so  closely  pursued, 
was  unable  to  xw^e  it  up  to  this  time,  struck  the  Indian  over 
the  head  and  landed  him  on  the  ground.  The  people  of  the 
town  soon  collected  around  Taylor  and  wanted  to  know 
Avhat  he  w-as  making  all  that  noise  about — hollerimg  'run 
here  boys,  run  here  boysi!'  He  then  related  his  experience 
and  showed  a  wound  hie  haid  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
red  devils." 

The  "Three  Forks  of  Little  River,"  co'nstituted  by  the 
juncture  of  the  Leon,  the  Lampasas  and  the  Salado,  and 
designated  by  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  the  early  American 
settlers,  as  the  "San  Andti^es,"  was  a  notable  locality  in 
the  colonial  aind  plionieer  period  of  Texas,  many  stirrimg  epi- 
f^cdes  occurring  in  and  around  tine  vicinity.  Speaking  of 
the  Lampasas,  (Water  Lily)  and  the  Salado,  (Saltlish)  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  names  of  these  two  streams 
were,  in  some  way,  perhaps  by  blundering  geograpliers, 
transposed^ — the  original  nomenclature  being  characteristic, 
of  the  two  waters,  while  the  unfortunate  change  is  notice- 
ably incongruous.  In  like  manner  were  the  "Brazos"  and 
"Colorado"  misnomered. 

In  September  of  this  year  surveying  parties  were  fit- 
ted out  by  Thomas  A.  Graves,  for  locating  lands  in  the 
then  rapidly  settling  Robertson's  Colony.  While  working  on 
thie  San  Gabriel  they  were  wurtprieed'  by  a  band  of  dep- 
redaticg  Indians— two  of  the  party  killed,  and  the  othefn 
barely  escapioog  by  flight. 
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i  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  EMIGRANTS. 

In  November  following,  tbe  same  moaiitli  in  which  oc- 
curred the  Taylor  attack,  and  in  the  same  locality,  W.  C. 
Sparks,  his  negro  man.  Jack,  and  Michael  Reed, 
with  an  ox  wagon  loaded  with  coim,  left  the  now  -unknown, 
but  th,ein  impoTtamt  point  called  "Tenoxtitlan,"  to  seek  a 
campimg  place  and  ultimate  home  on  the  "Rio  Sami  Amdres" 
(now  Little  River)  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
the  present  city  of  Beltom.  The  sequel  is  best  given  by 
John  Henry  Browai,  an  acknowledged  authority  otni  matters 
of  Texas  border  hist>o'ry:-  "Sparks,  Reed  and  Jack  ar- 
rived and  pitched  camp  at  a  poioit  cai  Little  River  on  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Sparks  League.  They  on  the 
same  day,  comistructed  a  petti  in  which  to  place  their  corn. 
As  the  night  approached,  IMr.Recd  crcsscd  the  liver  and 
passed  his  first  night  cm  Little  River  in  the  camp  of  a 
newly  arrived  eniigramt  named  John  Welsh.  Outside  of  the 
Taylor  family  that  emtire  courtry  was  then  a  vast,  but 
beautiful  ajid'  lovely  solitude.  In  most  other  :outside  locali- 
ties, as  at  Bastrop,  Gcoizaleis,  Tenoxtitlan  and  elsewheire, 
families  congregated  for  the  t-Jme  being  in  a  speciial  settle- 
ment amd  had  their  tempoi-ary  fields  around  them,  whereby 
all  the  available  force  could  be  rallied  in  a  mom^ent  for 
defense.  But  these  men  on  Little  River  had  no  such  nucle- 
us. They  took  life  with  all  it.'='  hazards  and  moved  in  the 
y&y  heart  of  an  Indian  country. 

"On  this  first  night  tihe  Indians  attacked  the  lonely  camp 
o^  Sparks  and  Jack.  Many  shots  wei-e  fired  and  were  heard 
by  Michael  Reed  and  Jo^liin  Welsh  on  the  'oppcsite  side  of 
the  river.  Sparks  and  Jack,  in  the  dark,  sought  refuge  in 
a  thicket.  The  Indlians  seemed  afraid  to  attack  the  camp 
said  retired.  In  the  miorning  Sparks  and  Jack  struck  out 
for  Teaioxtitlan,  en  th^e  Brazos.  IMichael  Reed  ain.d  John 
Welsh  on  visiting  the  camp  and  findiEg  no  cm'e,  took  up 
their  effects  and  returned  to  the  Brazos.  On  their  way  and 
near  where  Brushy  Creek  enters  the  San  Gabriel,  Sparks 
and  Jack  met  two  men,  brothers,  named  Riley,  with  two  wag- 
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one,  their  effects,  ■wiv^es  and  diildren,  destined  for  the 
liLttde  River  settlemaent.  They  aipprised  thiem  of  the  pnevi- 
ous  nig-hfa  Ihappenioiigs  and  advised  them  to  return,  but 
they  would  inert,  and  moved  on.  Inside  of  a  mile  the  In- 
dians appeared,  profeesed  friendship  and  claimiod  only  to 
be  following  Sparks  and  Jack.  Thereupon  the  ibpothers 
Riley  countermarched.  But  as  they  were  entering  the  bot- 
tom, at  Brushy  Creek  the  Indiaois  appeared  on  eaclh  side  of 
the  wagons.  As  they  entered  the  creek  one  savage  jumped 
on  the  lead  horse,  cut  loose  his  haanes,  and  was  about 
to  whirl  round  for  offensive  measures,  whien  one  of  the 
Riley  brothers  shot  Mm  dead.  Then  began  a  vigorous  fight. 
A  young  man  of  thie  party,  with  the  women  and  children, 
flad  to  tke  brush  and  kept  on  tleeing  until,  in  about  two 
days,  they  iieached  the  settlements  on  the  Brazos.  Very 
aoon  one  of  the  Ri'leya  was  mortally  wounded,  but  before 
dying  killed  two — so  that  the  deceased  brother  and  ftve 
Indians  lay  dead  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  within  a  few 
feet  of  e'aicb  other.  The  attacking  j>arty,  imi  view  of  suick. 
mortality,  fled,  and  left  the  field  to  the  eurvivdng  Riley. 
^Nothing  daunted,  he  took  from  one  of  the  wagons  a  mat- 
tress, <m  which  he  l«id  hi's  dead  brother — covering  him  in 
sheets  and  quiltfi,  to  keep  the  wolves  from  mutilatinjg  hia 
body — then  mounted  one  of  the  horses  and)  next  day  ar- 
rived at  the  settlement  of  Yellow  Prairie,  now  in  Burlesioa 
coruffuty.  He  retnmed  with  a  party  and  buried  his  broth- 
cf.  Soon  afterward,  the  Rileys  left  Texas  and  returned 
to  Misssissippi." 

Both  Reed  and  Sparks  have  relatives  yet  living  intlnat 
viiciniity ;  all  homoralble  and  worthy — William,  a  son  o£  Mi- 
chael Reed,  having  served  a^  first  sheriff  of  Bell  county. 
Sam  Sparks,  a  most  estimable  and  worthy  descendant  of 
W.  C.  Sparks,  is  nJow  holding  the  (office  of  State  Treais- 
urer.* 

Numerous   other   tragedies      and      incidents   of   border 

^Resifim*)]  in  1813. 
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warfare  oiecurred  dluring^  this  Vjcar — the  €xaict  dates,  and  in 
uaoet  instances  reliable  details    of  which  are  lacking. 


MURDER  OF  THE  RANCHEROS. 

In  the  course  of  some  excavationB  being  made  in  the 
courthonise  yard  at  Corpuis  (  hristi  in  1902,  eightieen  himuan 
fekeletions'  were  unearthed.  The  grue^omie  discovery  ex- 
cited much  curiosity  and*  speculation  till  the  mysitery  was 
cleared)  away  by  Mr.  Frandalig,  one  of  the  oldest  inhaibit- 
ants  of  the  coast  country,  and'  residing  in,  the  vdciniity  as 
far  back  as  1835.  "In  1835,"  he  said,  "there  resided  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  site  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  ranchmaii 
Alejandro  Garcia,  who  had  in  his  employ  about  twenty 
peonis.  The  Lipan,  Indians,  a])Oiit  one  hundred  strong,  made 
a  raid  on  the  ranch,  and  recognizing  his  iuabilty  to  hold 
out  against  so  formidable  a  band  of  Indians,  Garcia  and  his 
peons  fled  for  their  lives  in  1  his  direction.  They  were  pur- 
S'ued  and  overtaken  near  the  present  site  of  Corpus  Chris- 
ti, and  thou'gh;  they  made  desperate  resistance,  were  final- 
ly overcome  and  most,  if  not  all,  onaisisacred.  After 
the  Indians  had  retreated,  IMexican  soldiers  fromi  San  An- 
tonio and  rancheros  from,  inteivening  points,  came  and  bur- 
ied the  unfortunate  victims  at  or  ne>ar  where  they  fell, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  point  is  about 
where  the  present  court  house  stands."  This  is  the  ac- 
count in  brief — the  key  that  unlocks  the  past  and  reveals 
tthe  fate  of  participants  in  one  of  the  many  bloody,  but  un- 
written scenes  by  which  this  "fairest  spot  of  God's  crea- 
tion,"* now  peopled  with  la  generation  who  know     the     red 

»DeCordova  says:  "Depredation  after  depredation  continued,  innumtrable  parties 
of  frontiersmen  were  fitted  out,  who,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  did  good  service; 
yet  the  Indians  were  seldom  to  be  seen,  although  the  settlers,  to  their  sorrow,  often  felt 
their  presence.  No  sooner  was  a  murder  committed,  or  horses  stolen,  than,  even  before  the 
alarm  could  be  given,  the  savag-es  had  traveled  far  upon  the  way  to  their  homes;  and,  with 
the  characteristic  cunning  and  skill  which  they  ever  displayeJ  on  their  predatory  incur- 
sions, it  was  difficult  for  the  white  men  to  follow  their  trail.  Besides,  their  power  of  en- 
durance of  fatigue  and  want  of  food  were  far  beyond  those  of  their  pursuers.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  hardy  sons  of  the  forest  have  repeated)?  traveled  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  over  hill  and  dale,  ewinuning  creeks  and  rivers,  without  food  or  rest." 
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man  onily  &e  some  legendary  being,  was  wrenched  frani'  as 
cruel  and  rellentlees  a  ra^e,  when  roused  to  resentment,  as 
ever  inhabited  any  portion  of  the  globe  from  the  day  it  was 
first  flung  untamed,  uncultivated,  from  tbe  icreative  hand  of 
Ood. 


FATE  OF  PETER  MERCER. 

The  Mercers,  (Petea'  and  Jesse)  were  the  first  settlers 
en  the  San  Gabriel,  They  built  a  raide  cabin  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  cleared  a  small  fairm  in  the  bottlom  near 
what  is  now  San  Gabriel  post-office.  Jesse  Mercer's  wife 
was  dead  and  he  and  his  children  lived  witli)  Petel*  Mercer^ 
who  was  married,  but  had  no  childjren.  One  day  •when 
Jesee*  was  absent,  a  party  of  Indians  approached  the  house, 
but  manifesting  friendship,  sujrounded  the  settler  in  his 
yard,  when  tliey  seized  his  gun  and  diseha^-ged  its  contents 
into  his  body.  In  the  ag»onies  of  death  he  ran  some  distance 
aaad.  sprang  from  a  bluff,  lodging  in  the  undeibrush  below, 
a  corpse.  While  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  a  futile 
search,  for  bis  body,  Mrs.  Mercer  with  the  children  and  a 
negro  boy,  fled  down=  the  bottom,  and  reached  the  slightly 
flus'hed  river,  which  was  crossed  with  some  difficulty — tying 
a  grapevine  around  the  waist  of  the  negro  boy,  and  holding 
the  other  end  while  he  carried  the  children  across,  one  at  a 
time.  After  other  adventures  and  much  sufferinig  from 
iiunger,  the  fugitives  made  their  way  down  to  the  settle- 
ment en  the  San  Gabriel,  in  whiat  is  now  Milam  counity. 


OTHER  ENCOUNTERS. 

Enroute  from  Port  Marlin  to  the  Falls  of  the  Brazos, 
and  when  aboait  midway  their  journey,     David  Ridgeway, 

*ln  his  series  of  "Frontier  Sketches,"  published  in  the  Fort  Worth  Gazette,  1884-5, 
pioneer  Frank  M.  Collier  wrote  interestingly  of  this  same  Jesse  Mercer— then  married, 
though  somewhat  unhappily,  a  second  time— as  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  Mercer  Creek 
six  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Comanche,  in  1851.  and  adds:  "Mercer  was  an  oM 
Texan,  having  emigrated  from  Georgia  in  1835,  and  had  assisted  in  surveying  most  of  the 
Leon  Valley  from  Gatesville  up,  and  was  the  owner  of  several  tracts  of  land  on  South  Leon 
and  Mercer  creeks. 
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recently  from  Teimesse«,  and  aanoth'er  man  'wibose  nianie 
ia  not  given,  were  ambushed  by  a  paa-ty  of  Ca-ddoiS.  Ridge- 
way  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  volley  of  arrows, 
but  hiB  comipanion  fortunately  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of 
Lis  horse.  Citizens  pursued,  but  failed  to  overtake  these 
marauders.  "Quite  a  numiber  of  people  about  this  time" 
says  Wilbarger,  "were  killed  around  Fort  Marlin  a;ndthe 
settlement  robbed  of  an  immense  amount  of  property — the 
Indians  dK)ing  all  they  could  to  break  it  up."  "For  some 
reason,"  continues  Wilbarger,  "the  Indians  fought  h-arJer  to 
retain  the  Brazos  coulntry  than  any  portion  of  the  State. 
The  soil  of  no-  State  in  the  Union  bias  been  crimsoned  with 
the  blck)d  of  ao  many  brave  defenders  as  that  of  Texas — not 
even  excepting  Kentucky,   the  'dark  and  blc-cdy  gtround."' 

In  the  summieir  of  this  year,  James  Alexandeiv  one  of  the 
early  end  valuable  citizens  of  Bastrop,  and  his  son,  a  youth 
o?  sixteen,  were  murdered  by  Indians  at  the  he-ad  of  Pin 
Oak  Creek,  •on  the  Wilbarger  "trace,"  njear  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  old  La  Bahia  (Goliad)  road.  They  were  freight- 
ing goods  in  ox  wagons  from  Columbia  to  Bastrop,  and 
baited'  to  "noK>n,"  when  the  Indians,  under  cover  of  a  ra- 
\ine,  crept  up  and  fired  ajt  suoh  close  range  as  to  powder- 
Vurn  the  clothing  of  the  two  iinsiuspecting  men.  After 
»*calpiing  and  ihorribly  mutilating  the  bodies  of  their  vic- 
tims, killing  the  oxen,  and  plundering  and  destroying  the 
wagons  and  contents,  the  fiends  left,  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  "Fa,lls." 

The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  men  wetre  discovered  by 
parties  tra,veMng  the  Toad  a  few  hours  later,  when  the 
alarm  spread,  a  parttJ"  was  soon  organized,  and  in  pursuit, 
following  the  trail  «of  the  savages  to  Little  River  where  it 
was  lost.  Hiowtever,  the  party  continued  to  scour  thie  coun- 
try, and  when  some  fiifty-  miles  above  the  "Falls"  of  the 
Braaos,  they  found  a  Caddo  Indian  who  «vas  captured  and 
forced  to  guide  them  to  his  camp  some  five  miles  away, 
where  they  found  four  other  waxiriors,  and  two  squww.s.  The 
whites  kUled  the  fiive  warriors,  but  spared  tho  women— Aa 
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aet  that  at  least  pallktes  ta  the  favor  of  the  whites,  since 
th'ei  InddanB  make  no  disitinction  in  such  instances ;  sparing 
Dieither  men,  •womten  ttior  children. 

No  statement  heus  b'een  preserved  alleging  that  goods  or 
any  other  evddences  were  discovered  in  the  c-amp  of  these 
Indians  implicating  them  in  the  murdier  of  the  Alexan- 
diejis. 

Briefly,  in  elosdng  tliis  period,  w-e  miention  a  few  of  the 
many  incidents  and  tragedies  occfurring  in  1835:  A  Mr.  Al- 
bright was  killed  by  Indians  on  his  farm  near  Fort  Houston ; 
Jamcs!  Boazmani  (or  Boozeman),  was  killeid  at  Boozeman*s 
Ferry  on  the  Trinity — he  had  dri\')en  his  wagon  into  the  rdver 
to  soak  and  swell  the  wbecls,  when  Indianss  killed  him  and 
Ciarrieid  away  his  horses;  about  the  same  time  and  perhaps 
the  same  Indians,  (a  foot  party  of  ten  or  twelve)  killed 
Mr.  Bradley  Davis.  Davie  and  a  Mr.  Leathers  were  out 
bee  tree  humting — Leathers  e&caped  after  a  hard  race;  Tom 
Green  was  waylaid  and  killed  by  Indians  on  Kteechi  Creek 
in  what  is  now  Leoin  county;  two  families  named  Rity  were 
moving  west,  on  the  old  San  Antonio  ix)ad,  and  were  n^ear 
the  Navasota  River,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Indians. 
They  corralled  their  wagons  and  perpared  for  defense — 
one  of  the  men  was  killed  at  the  first  fire,  but  the  other, 
aided  by  the  women,  made  it  hot  for  the  red  skins,  causing 
tbem  to  fimally  withdraw.  These  emigrants  retraced  their 
steps  back  east;  the  Indians  stole  some  horses  on  San  Pedro 
Bayou  and  were  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  men.  In  the 
charge  James  McLajne  and  Isaac  Sheridam  were  killed  and; 
the  remainder  of  the  party  forced  to  retreat;  at  another 
time  horses  were  stolen  and  a  party  of  settlers  went  in  pur- 
suit, ofvertaking,  and  killflng  some  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Trinity.    In  the  fight  Wm.  Foster  was  killed. 

At  this  period  scouts  were  kept  in  the  woods  most  of  the 
tiane  watching  for  to-ails  and  signs  of  Indians  and  to    give 
alarmg.  .        :l 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HOUGH  ushered  "fti  amid  dark  and  ominous 
war-clouds,  followed  by  a  series  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  appalling  disasters  that 
ever  stained  the  history  of  any  land,  the 
year  of  1836 — most  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  Texas — ^soon  evolved  from  its  slough 
of  despair. 

The  campaign  of  1835  was  settled  by 
such  brilliant  and  complete  success  for 
Texan  arms,  as  to  render  wholly  unexpect- 
ed the  disasters  that  befell  them  in  1836  up  to  the  very 
moment  that,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  transformation 
wrought  by  Prosperous  wand,  the  cleuds  of  defeat  were  dis- 
pelled, April  21,  by  the  signal  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
the  star  of  Texas,  no  longer  obscured  by  lurid  vapors,  blazed 
forth  steadily  and  serenely  from  a  clear  sky,  as  a  new  orb 
in  the  galaxy  of  nations. 


BIRTH  OF    THE  LONE  STAR  REPUBLIC. 

The  siege  and  fall  of  the  Alamo;  the  destruction  of 
Grant  and  his  command  beyond  the  Neuces;  the  defeat  and 
annihilation  of  Johnson 's  force  at  San  Patricio ;  the  killing 
o^  King  and  his  followers,  and  the  capture  of  Ward  and 
his  men  at  Refugio ;  the  surrender  of  Fannin  and  his  troops, 
and  their  subsequent  massacre,  together  with  that  of  Ward 
and  his  men  and  other  prisoners  of  war,  held  at  Goliad;  the 
retreat  of  Gen.  Houston  from  Gonzales  to  the  Colorado,  and 
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thence  to  th#  Brazos,  exposing  to  the  devastating  and  san- 
guinary fury  of  Mexican  soldiery,  all  the  settlements  in  Tex- 
as, save  those  on  Red  River  and  about  Nacogdoches  and  San 
Augustine;  and  the  sweeping  forward  of  a  powerful  Mexi- 
can army  across  Texas  in  three  divisions,  from  the  western 
^'rontier  toward  the  Sabine,  like  a  drag  net,  constituted  a 
series  of  calamities  of  the  most  appalling  nature.  Apparent- 
ly they  portended  that  the  tragedy  enacted  on  the  plain  of 
Guadalupe,  in  Zacateeas,  was  to  have  a  dreadful  sequel  in 
Texas,  that  would  leave  the  despotism  of  Santa  Anna  firmly 
enthroned  from  the  western  confines  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  southward  to  the  Caribbeaai  Sea,  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  only  visible  reminders  that  would 
remain  of  the  effort  made  by  Anglo-American  civilization 
and  liberty,  to  plant  themselves  in  the  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant land,  and  change  it  from  a  wilderness  into  a  well  'Or- 
dered and  populous  commonwealth,  would  be  the  graves  of 
patriot  heroes,  who  had  tried  and  failed. 

When  Gen.  Houston  fell  back  from  the  Colorado,  the 
greater  number  of  the  volunteers  with  him,  left  the  army 
to  hurry  to  their  homes  and  remove  their  families  eastward, 
before  the  Mexicans  reached  them. 

Panic-fear  among  the  defenseless  women  and  children, 
spread  like  fire  in  flax,  resulting  in  what  is  known  to  his- 
tory as'  the  "Runaway  Serape.".  Nothing  could  allay  it. 
Thousands  of  women  and  children,  with  and  without  escort, 
thronged  all  the  routes  of  travel,  hurrying  afoot,  horse- 
back, and  in  vehicles  in. the  direction  of  Louisiana.  Women 
gave  birth  to  children  by  the  roadside  with  no  one  to  care 
for  them.  Many  of  the  sick  and  feeble  died  by  the  way. 
Back  of  those  who  constituted  the  anguished,  scattered, 
scurrying  throngs,  were  their  homes,  and  all  the  proper- 
ty they  had  accumulated  by  years  oi  toil  and  hardship. 
The  Mexican  troops  reduced  many  of  these  habitations  to 
ashes,  and  they  wantonly  destroyed  thousands  of  cattle  and 
horses. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Indians  took  advantage     of 
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the  confusion  and  weakened  power  of  resistance,  to  wage 
fiendish  warfare,  attended  by  murder  and  robbery. 

Parties  of  refugees  were  several  miles  east  of  the  battle 
ground  when  they  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  at  San  Ja- 
cinto. They  halted  to  await  news  of  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. Couriers  dashed  along  the  roads  next  day  and  gave 
'inte-li.gence  of  the  splendid  and  decisive  triumph.  A  few 
more  days,  and  it  was  known  that  Santa  Anna  had  been 
captured  at  San  Jacinto,  and  that,  under  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  him,  all  the  Mexican  troops  in  Texas,  except 
those  captured  at  San  Jacinto,  were  on  the  march  back  to 
Mexico,  followed  by  a  Texan  force  that  buried  the  remains 
■cf  the  victims  of  the  Goliad  massacre,  and  saw  that  tihe 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  observed. 

An  election  was  held  in  September,  at  Wihieh  the  consti- 
tution framed  by  the  Plenary  Convention  in  March,  was 
adopted,  and  a  president  and  vice  president,  members  of  con- 
gress and  other  officers,  were  chosen.  Congress  met  in 
October,  and  General  Sam  Houston,  as  president,  and  Mira- 
beau  B.  Lamar,  as  vice  president,  were  inaugurated;  and  the 
Republic  of  Texas  was  launched  upon  it«  glorious  career — 
extending  to  the  time  that  Texas  became  a  state  o^  the 
American  Union  in  February,  1846. 

The  charred  bones  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Alamo  were 
collected  by  Seguin  from  the  ashes  of  the  pyres  upon  which 
their  bodies  had  been  consumed,  and  were  interred  at  the 
Cathedral  of  San  Fernando  in  San  Antonio.  The  people 
bent  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  new  destinies 
that  opened  before  them,  and  the  constructive  work  of 
buildinig  a  noible  commonwealth,  consecrated  to  liberty, 
order,  peace,  prosperity,  enlightenment  and  progress, 
was  begun  in  earnest,  and  has  been  continued  to  this  day — 
with  results  that  prove  that  the  blood  that  was  shed,  the 
Baerif ices  that  were  made,  and  the  sufferings  that  were  en- 
dured, were  not  in  vain. 

The  Texas  people  of  1836  mourned  that  Travis,  Bowie, 
Bonh&m,  Crockett,  Fannin  and  a  bofit  of  otbere  were  goxK, 
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and  W€r€  not  with  them  to  enjoy  th€  fruits  of  victory,-, 
this  sorrow,  too,  was  made  more  poignant  by  the  untimely 
loss  of  the  great  Stephen  F.  Austin,  also  the  Jioble  pa- 
triot, Lorenzo  de  Zavalla.  But  their  sorrowsi  were  tempered 
with  th^  proud  joy  that  tih'ey  had  won  renown  and  deathless, 
fame,  establishing  for  Texas,  memoriesi  and  traditions  that 
conserve  patriotism  and  civic  virtue  to  remotest  times.  "A 
land  without  memories  and  traditions  of  patriots  is  a  land 
without  liberty." 

The  Texan  war  for  independence  in  somei  respects  is 
without  a  parallel,  and  the  final  victory  at  San.  Jacinto  will 
ever  rank  as  one  of  the  astonishing  feats  of  military  history. 
The  great  leader  in  that  campaign  and  victor  at  San  Ja- 
cinto, Sam  Houston,  (he  needs  no  title),  was  yet  long 
spared  to  the  people.  And  he  it  was  that  so  well  and  faith- 
fully guided  and  guarded  the  destinies  of  the  dearly  bought 
new  land  of  liberty — the  Lone  Star  Republic. 

The  matter  of  the  Cherokee  claims  came  before  the 
Plenary  Convention,  but  was  not  finally  acted  upon,  owing' 
to  the  haste,  confusion  and  alarm  that  prevailed. 

The  Cherokees  considered  their  rights  secure,  in  view 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Consultation  in  1835,  and  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  them  in  January,  1836.  They,, 
therefore,  remained  quiet.  But  Sam  Houston  was  the  factor 
that  kept  these  Indians  pacified  and  in  check.  Other  and 
hostile  Indians  glutted,  as  far  as  they  could,  their  lust  for 
revenge,  blood  and  plunder,  and  th-e  Texas  people  had  tOf 
fight  them  with  one  hand  while  they  fought  combined  Mexi- 
co with  the  other. 

Morfitt's  report  to  Secretary  Forsyth  in  1836,  gave  the 
following  estimate  of  the  number  of  Indians  in  Texas  at 
that  time:  Wacos,  400;  Tehuaeanas,  200;  Tonkawas,  800,, 
Cooshatties,  350;  Alabamas,  250;  Camanches,  2,000;  Caddos., 
500 ;  Lipans,  900 ;  smalkr  bands,  800 ;  Cherokees  and  their  as.- 
fiociate  bands,  8,000,  a  total  of  14,200. 
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FAILURE  OF  BE  ALE'S  COLONY. 

Noting  the  futile  •efforts  of  tih-e  few  English  •coloniata  unr 
dcr  Dr.  JoJin  Charles    Beiale,  to  exist  on  the  extreme  bor- 

deais  of  Texas,  or  rather,  at  that  taiae,  within  ithie  limits  of 
the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio 
Grande,  we  find  its  sequel  in  a  most  sad  and  bloody 
tragedy. 

In  1832  Dr.  Beale,  a  native  of  Engfand,  but  then  resi- 
dent in  the  city  of  Mexico — having  married  the  widow  of 
Richard  Exeter,  an  English  merchant,  and  whose  maiden 
name  was  Dona  Maria  Dolores  Soto — in  jmrtnership  witlij  one 
or  two  other  gentlemen,  secured  a  contract  or  permit  from 
the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  for  colonizing  a  tract  of 
three  million  acres  between  the  rivers  Rio  Grande  and 
Nueces. 

Omitting  many  interesting  details  incident  to  its  estab- 
lisliment  and  bi-^ief  'existen'ce,  we  ialiall  \briefly  trace  the  bis- 
tory  of  this  eolooiy  ais  gleaned  principally  from  Kennedy's 
' '  Texais ' ' — closing  with  the  sad  sequel. 

The  first  and  so  far  as  we  can  find,  only  English  colony— 
fifty-nine  men,  women  and  children — sailed  from  New  York  on 
Novemlber  10th.,  1833,  in  the  schooner  Amos  Wright,  Capt. 
?.lonroe,  for  Aransas  Bay,  and  where  after  a  tempestuous  voy- 
age they  arrived  and  disembarked  on  the  12th.  of  December, 
goaog  into  camp,  and  remaining  throii:(gdi  most  in- 
clement weather,  till  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  3rd.  of 
January,  1834,  Dr.  Beale  (having  procured  teams  and  means 
of  transportation  from  Goliad,  the  party  left  overland  for 
the  interior.  The  weather  continued  very  wet  and  cold, 
and  much  suffering  was  experienced  by  the  "new  comers" 
on  the  route.  Crossing  the  San  Antonio  River  and  leaving 
Goliad  with  fresh  oxen  on  the  20th.,  they  arrived  at  the 
"  Rancho "  of  Don  Erasmo  Seguin  at  noon  on  the  31st.  of 
January.  Borrowing  of  the  Don  five  yokes  of  oxen,  they 
pounded  on. 

"February  41Jh.,  made  an,  early    start   reaching    a    small 
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brook  call^  the  Salado,  tvrelve  miles  distant,  where  we 
formed  our  camp  with  great  precaution,  as  thia  place  is 
famous  for  the  murders  committed  by  the  Tahuacamas, 
being  one  of  their  usual  resting  places." 

About  noon  on  the  following  day  the  travel-worn  emi- 
grants drove  into  San  Antonio.  "Bexar  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est, most  miserable  places  in  this  country.  The  Indians 
steal  all  their  horses,  rob  their  ramcberos  and  nearly  every 
week,  murder  some  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants.  From 
want  of  union  and  energy,  they  tamely  submit  to  this  out- 
rage, which  all  admit  is  inflicted  by  a  few  Tah-uacanas." 

Resting  here  till  the  18th.  of  February,  the  now  more 
cheerful  colonists  left  Bexar  with  fifteen  carts  and  wagons 
for  their  final  destination  near  the  Rio  Grande.  Ten  days 
travel  from  San  Antonio  brought  them  to  the  Nueces  River 
— which  they  crossed  "with  the  English  and  Mexican  flags 
flying  and  the  people  cheering  most  enthusiastically" — and 
for  the  first  time  entered  the  lands  diosignated  as  Be<ale'a 
Colony;  and  in  commemoration  of  which  event  one  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Little,  carved  upon  a  large  tree  on  the  west  bank  : 
"Los  Primeros  Colonos  de  la  Villa  de  Dolores  pasaronel  28 
de  Febrero,  1834,"  the  English  rendition  being:  "The  first 
colonists  of  the  village  of  Dolorea  passed  here  on  the  28th. 
of  February,  1834," — ^many  of  them,  alas,  never  to  pass  again. 

After  exploring  the  country  in  various  directions  and 
arranging  other  preliminaries,  the  little  band  of  colonists  fi- 
nally halted,  March  16,  on  the  Los  Moras  Creek,  below  the 
presen/t  town  of  Del  Rio  and  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  northeast  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  where  they 
chose  the  site  for  the  proposed  village  of  Dolores — a  name 
bestow^ed  by  Dr.  Beale  in  honor  of  his  absent  wife.  Munic- 
ipal officers  were  now  elected,  the  corner  stone  of  a  church 
laid  with  much  ceremony,  tents,  huts,  -aaid  cabinjs  erected, 
streets  and  plazas  platted,  and  the  foundation  for  a  perma- 
nent town  laid — including  the  building  of  a  brush  wall 
around  it  for  protection  against  the  wild  Indians,  who  then, 
as  for  generations  1i)efore  and  for     fifty    years  afterwards, 
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"W-er^  a  terror  to  the  Mexican  population  of  ttat  frontier. 
"Hut  tiie  settlement  at  Dolores  did'  not  prosper," 
eays  Kennedy,  owimg  to  a  variety  of  causes;  of  whioh 
the  principal,  apparently,  wais  the  absence  of  proper  quali- 
fications of  the  colonists  themselves.  A  drouth  prevailed  asnd, 
without  irrigation,  the  colonists  failed  to  raise  crops ;  the  fre- 
quent murders  of  rancheros  by  Indians  caused  the  colonists 
much  appreliemsion  and  uneasiness,  lest  they  should  be 
attacked  by  the  savages.  As  time  passed  conditions 
grew  worse,  and  much  dissatisfaction  arose,  causing 
parties  of  the  settlers  to  leave  for  Manclova,  and 
other  Mexican  towns,  Santa  Pisa,  San  Fernando  and  other 
places,  and  still  others  for  the  coast  to  seek  vessete  and  re- 
turn passage  to  their  native  land — till  finally  on  the  17th. 
of  June,  1836,  the  settlement  was  entirely  abandoned,  the 
last  to  leave  being  Mr.  Palmer  and  seven  others  who  wenjt 
to  San  Fernando  where  we  lose  sight  of  them.  And  thus 
perished  th^e  bright  hopes  and  persevering  efforts  of  those 
ardent,  but  unfortumate  men  and  womeo,  to  sustain  them-- 
selves  and  acquire  a  home  and  heritage  in  the  wilds  of  the 
the  new  world.  In  the  language  of  historian  Kennedy, 
himself  an  Englishman,  and  chronicling  the  trials  and  fail- 
ures of  his  own  countrymen:  "And  though  Dolores  ob- 
tained a  place  on  the  niap,  it  had  no  pretentions  to  tJie 
name  o^  a  successful  settlement — further  supplying  evi- 
dence o^  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-American  in  forming 
colonies.  The  North  Americans  are  the  only  people  who, 
in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  have  struck  the  roots  of  civili- 
zation deep  into  tho  soil  of  Texas.  Even  as  I  trace  these 
lines,  I  reflect  upon  their  progress  with  renewed  wonder 
and  admiration.  They  are,  indeed,  the  organized  conquer- 
ers  of  the  wild,  uniting  in  themselves  the  three  fold  ^tri- 
butes of  husbandmen,  lawgivers,  amd  soldiers." 


THE  BAD  SEQUEL. 

And  DOW,  passing  over  the  truly  pathetic,  revoHiurg  and 
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heaxt-rending  parts,  we  muart  briefly  narrate  the  sad,  sad- 
dest of  all,  sequels — the  murder  of  the  last  twelve  coLoniste; 
capture  of  Mrs.  Horn,  Mrs.  Harris  and  the^ir  children;  a  story 
replete  with  cruel  torture  and  sufferings  that  must  elici* 
deepest  eym,pathy,  anld  cause  even  the  maudlin  sentimentalist 
to  burn  wiith  ratge  and  indignation. 

Among  other  discouraged  setitlers  wene  a  party  of  eleven 
men,  including  John  Horn,  wife,  amd  two  little  sons,  John 
and  Joseph ;  a  Mr.  Harris,  hia  wife  and  three  months  old 
girl  baby,  probably  the  only  child  bom  at  Dolores — in  all 
sixteen  souls — who  left  the  fated  settlement  on  the  10th.,  of 
March,  1836,  hopinig  to  reach  the  coast  by  way  of  San  Patri- 
cio on  the  lower  Neuees,  and  obtain  passage  by  wate  r  to 
other  and  more  favored  lands.  They  readhed  the  Neuees,  and 
camped  for  several  days  in  a  seclnded  spot  near  what  they 
supposed  was  the  road  leading  to  San  Antonio.  They  pur- 
posely kept  from  view,  as  they  had  learned  of  Santa  Anna's 
invasion  of  Texas.  They  heard  teamsi,  and  men  on  horse- 
back passing,  and  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  Mexican 
army.  The  party  resumed  their  journey  April  2.  Two  days 
later  while  cami>ed  near  a  small  lake,  they  were  surround- 
ed and  attacked  by  fifty  or  sixty  Ccmianches,  who  killed 
all  of  the  men  outright,  except  Mr.  Harris  and  a  young  Gefr- 
man  whom  they  left  for  dead,  made  prisoners  of  the  wo- 
men and  children,  and  secreted  such  effects  of  the  colonists 
as  they  desired  to  appropriate,  and  destroyed  the  remainder. 
They  later  returned  to  the  scene  and  got  the  property  they 
ihad  cached.  At  the  same  time  they  found  Mr.  Harris  and 
the  German  alive  and  dragged  them  to  camp  and  murdered 
and  scalped  them  in  the  presence  of  the  agonized  prison- 
ers. A  savage  also  amused  himself  by  tossing  Mrs.  Harris's 
infant  in  the  air  and  letting  it  fall  upon  the  ground  until  it 
was  dead.  The  Indians  were  part  o^'  a  fctf-ce  of  four  hun^ 
dred  Comanches  who  were  operating  in  the  rear  of  the  Mex- 
ican army,  plundering  and  murdering  without  regard  to  na- 
tionality. After  killing  several  Mexicans  and  Americans, 
the  enftir©  body  of  Indians  moved  northward,  out  of  Texas, 
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after  tlie  brattle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  to  th/eir  base    of      opera- 
tions 0(n  the  bead  watere  of  the  Arkansas. 

To  follow  th€se  two  unfortunate  daughters  in  their  mul- 
tipli€d  sorrows  and  tribulations;  to  tell  of  the  hellisli  tor- 
tures endured  and  fiendisb  treatment  experienced  —  all  the 
while  weeping  and  agonizing  over  the  fate  of  Itlueir  innocent 
little  children — beggars  belief,  and  wonld  cause  .bil^ter  and 
burning  tears  to  well  up  thick  and  fast.  Betttcr,  a  thousand 
times  better,  that  they  had  shared  the  falte  of  their  husbands 
and  fathersi  on  that  fatal  Aptril  day,  and  that  their  bodies 
had  been  left  (to  devouring  vuiltures  and  coyotes,  and  their 
boneb  to  bleach  on  the  lonely  pradries  of  Southwest  Texas. 
Readetr!     We  will  draw  tihe  veal  of  isiLenee. 

On  the  outgoing  trip,  while  camped  near  Red  River,  Ck)l. 
Holland  Coffee,  founder  of  Coffee's  Trading  House,  near 
where  Denison  now  stands,  on  Red  Raver,  visited  the  In- 
dian camp,  and  made  every  eff«rt  jwssible  to  rescue  by  pur- 
chase the  two  poor  women — offering  their  captors  any 
amount  of  goiods.  or  money;  but  without  avail.  The  tejlder- 
hdarted  and  noble  man,  it  is  said,  wept  bitterly  over  his  dis- 
appointment. Col.  Coffee  was  a  brave  and  good  man,  and 
a  valuable  pioneer  of  Northeast  Texas,  and  it  is'  sad  to  re- 
fleet  that  he  died  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin  a  few  years 
later.  , 

Finally,  in  June,  1837,  Mrs.  Harris  was  ransomed  by 
American  traders,  acting  under  instructions  from  William 
Donaho,  a  plhilantlhropic  Santa  Fe  merchant.  At  the  same 
time  they  tried  to  buy  Mrs.  Horn,  but  without  success.  A 
little  later,  however,  Sept.  19,  1837,  she  wajs  purcihased  at 
San  Miguel,  N.  M.,  by  a  Mexican  acting  for  Donailio.  But 
in  a  few  days  a  igrasping  and  heartless  merc'hant  of  ttthe  place, 
disgracing  the  fair  name  of  Hill,  set  up  a  claim  that  he 
had  fumisthed  goods  for  her  release  and  tlhat  he  should  have 
her  as  a  s-ervant.  He  obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favor 
from  the  alcalde,  and  kept  her  in  brutal  slavery  for  a  short 
■while — allowing  her  barely  sufficient    food   to   sustain   life. 
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Hearing  of  her  pitiable  condition,  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  lived 
at  the  mines,  some  distance  away,  sent  an  armed  party, 
who  brought  her  to  his  house,  where  his  family  tenderly 
cared  for  iher.  Slhe  was  now  soon  conveyed  from  Taos,  N. 
M.,  to  Independence,  Mo.,  by  Messrs.  Workman  and  Row- 
land, in  1838,  and  in  October  of  that  year  became^  for  som^e 
time,  a  guest  of  Mr.  David  Workman  and  family  at  New 
Franklin. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  Mr  Donaho  escorted  Mrs.  Plum- 
mer  (one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Parker 'si  Fort  in  1836), 
and  Mrs.  Harris  to  Missouri.  He  left  Mrs.  Harris  with  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Lucy  Dodson,  in  Pulaski  county,  Mo., 
took  Mrs.  Plummer  to  her  relatives  in  Texas;  and  then  in 
1838,  returned  to  Santa  Fe.  Mrs.  Horn  was  ransomed  dur- 
ing his  absence,  which  accounted  for  his  not  being  present 
(to  take  charge  of  her  wh^i  she  was  released  by  the  Indians. 
He  went  to  Taos  to  siee  her,  biit  learned  ithat  she  had  re- 
cently departed  for  Missouri  with  Workman  and  Rowland, 
and  several  other  persons  bound  for  Independenoe.  During 
the  year  ]\Ir.  Donaiho  wound  up  his  business  at  San«ta  Fe 
and  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  resided  until  1839,  when  he 
located  at  Clarksville,  Texas,  which  was  thereafter  his  home 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Some  of  his  descendants  are 
still  residiing  there  and  in  Red  River  county.  When  he 
came  back  to  Missouri,  Mrs.  Horn  went  to  see  him,  learned 
wiho  it  was  that  had  restored  her  to  freedom,  and  thanked 
him  with  words  such  as  only  a  poor  captive  could  utter — 
simple  words  buit  sweeter  to  have  than  all  the  incense  that 
has  ever  floated  upward  from  golden  censers.  Neither 
ehe  nor  Mrs.  Harris  lived  long  after  their  restoration  to 
civilization. 

Mrs.  Horn  published  a  small  pamphlet  giving  an  account 
of    her    life  up  to  the  time  she  was  recovered  from  the  In- 
dians.    But  one  copy  of  thisi  rare  paanphlet  is  knowin  to  be 
in  eJtistence. 

Some  of  the  experiences  that  she  details  are  such  as  to. 
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^ry  whatev'er  tears  one  might  be  dispo&ed  to  shed  over  the 
fate  of  ith«  Indian. 

A  single  incident  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  rest. 

On  one  occasion,  while  crossing  a  ford,  her  little  son 
Joseph,  slipped  from  tihe  back  of  the  mule  into  the 
'water.  An  Indian,  enraged  at  the  accident,  struck  him  with 
.a  lance,  inflicting  a  severe  woxund,  and  knockinig  himi  into 
the  water,  none  of  the  other  Indians  interfering.  The  child 
-swam  to  the  bank,  ''bleeding  like  a  slaughtered  animal." 
Mrs.  Horn  upbraided  the  Indian  for  his  conduct.  He  made 
the  boy  travel  on  foot  and  drive  a  mule  for  the  rest  of  rthe 
day,  and  at  night  called  Mrs.  Horn  to  him  and  gave  her  an 
junmercifni  beating  with  the  whip. 

She  says:  ''Wlien  the  savage  monster  was  done  whip- 
jping  me,  he  took  his  knife  and  literally  sawed  the  hair 
from  my  head.  It  was  quite  loDig,  and  when  be  had  com'- 
j>leted  the  operation,  he  tied  it  to  his  own  as  an  ornament. 
*  *  *  At  this  time  we  had  tasted  no  food  for  two  days, 
^and  in  hearing  of  the  moans  of  my  starving  children,  bound 
-AS  (m  every  nig{ht,  mothers  may  judge,  if  they  can,  of  my 
iirepose.  The  nest  day  a  wild  honse  was  killed  amd  w^e  were 
allowed     (to     partake    of    the  flesh. 

"During  the  same  day  the  Indians  amused  themselves  by 
throwing  the  two  boys  into  a  stream,  time  and  ^ain  as 
fast  as  they  swam  out,  until  the  children  were  partiall^f 
unconscious  and  unable  to  stand.  Their  bodies  were  bad- 
ly bruised  and  water  came  from  their  stomachs  in  gurgles. 
Little  Joseph's  wounded  face  was  swollen  almost  beyond 
recognition." 

What  became  of  the  children  was  never  known.  They 
(disappeared  in  the  devouring  darkness,  like  characters  of 
"Victor  Hugo  in  Les  Miserables ,  and  baffled  fancy  seeks  to 
follow  them  in  vain. 


XURDER  OF  DOUGLAS  AND  DAUGHERTT   FAMILIZS. 

Among  other  belated  settlers  who   were  hastily  impro- 
"isyising  means  of   conveyance  with  which  to  join  in  the  wild 
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flight — "the  runaway  scrape" — ^across  Texas  in  advance  of 
the  Mexican  army  of  invasion,  in  March,     1836,     were    two 

Irish   families,   John   Douglas,  wife  and   children,  and   

Daugherty,  a  widower  with  three  children — the  parents,  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  but  more  recently  of  Cambria  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  their  children  were  born,  and  from 
whence  they  had  removed  to  Texas,  in  1832,  settling  to- 
gether in  a  somewhat  isolated  section,  on  Douglas  or  Clark 
Creek,  some  twelve  miles  from  the  present  site  of  Halletts- 
ville,  in  Lavaca  eounty. 

Ere  they  had  completed  sleds  on  which  to  transport 
their  boaisehodd  effects,  most  of  the  families  in  that  section 
had  already  left  for  the  east.  Ready  to  start  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  4th,  Augustine  and  Thaiddeus  Douglas,  aged 
respectively  fifteen  and  thirteen,  were  scant  out  iti  tihe  raaige 
for  the  oxen  designed  to  draw  the  sleds.  Returning  in 
the  afternoon,  and  when  near  home,  they  were  horrified  to 
behold  the  cabins  in  flames  and  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
painted  warriors,  whose  yells,  mingled  with  agonizing  death 
screams,  told  only  too  plainly  of  the  massacre  that  was  in 
progress.  Unarmed  and  helpless,  the  two  boys  could  only 
seek  their  own  siafety,  which  they  did  by  hiding  in  a  dense 
thicket,  where  they  remained  till  night.  Under  cover  of 
darkness,  they  cautiously  approached'  the  spot — once  a  home 
of  life  and  happiness,  now  a  scene  of  death  and  multiplied 
grief.  A  brief  examination  revealed  to  them  the  awful, 
shocking  tragedy — the  home  and  effects  in  smouldering 
ruins;  their  father,  motjher,  sister  and  little  brother;  Mr. 
Daugherty,  his  son  and  two  daughters,  all  dead,  scalped,  mu- 
tilated and  lying  naked  in  the  yard — eighit  souls  thus  brutal- 
ly s-natched  from  earth.  "ImJj^gination,"  says  Joilin  Henry 
Brown,  ''especially  when  assured  that  tihose  t^v^  boys  were 
noted  for  gemtle  and  affectionate  natures,  as  personially 
known  to  tihe  writer  for  a  num'ber  of  years,  may  depict 
the  forlorn  angusiih  pierei'mg  their  young  hearts.  It  was  a 
seene   over  whieh  amgeils  weep." 

The  two  boys,  having  some   idea  as   to   course,   now  set 
out  with  bleeding  hearts  for  tie  little  settlement  in  the  vi- 
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einity  of  what  is  now  Hallettsville,  but  finding  all  had  re- 
treated, continued  down  the  Lavaca  some  thirty-five  miles 
further,  to  where  their  older  &ister,  the  wife  of  Capt.  John 
McHenry,  and  a  few  others  lived,  but  found  that  they  too, 
had  left.  Thus  nonplussed,  fatigued  and  almost  famished, 
the  heart-broken  youths  plodded  their  way  along  the  old 
Atascosa  road,  and  when  near  the  crossing  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  they  were  picked  up  by  some  Mexican  scouts 
^nd  carried  in  to  General  Adrian  Woll's  camp,  where  they 
related  their  sad  story.  The  boys  were  treated  kindly  and 
■were  soon  placed  in  the  care  of  one  Auguste,  a  French- 
man, and  a  traitor  to  Texas,  and  who  had,  with  a  band  of 
confederates,  mostly  negroes,  * 'rounded  up"  the  cattle  of  re- 
treating citizens,  and  rendezvousing  on  Cummings  Creek,  was 
supplying  Woll's  airmy  with  beef  at  exorbiitant  prices. 
Here  they  remiained,  virtually  as  oaptives,  till  after  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ]\Iexioaai  army. 

Again  quoting  Brown's  narrative:  "Auguste,  mount- 
ing Augustine  Douglas  on  a  fine  horse,  sent  him 
down  t'O  learn  wlien  WoU  could  start.  In  the  mean- 
time a  party  of  Texans,  headed  by  AUiison  York,  who 
had  heard  of  Auguste 's  thieving  den,  hurried  forward  to 
chastise  him  before  he  could  leave  the  country  with  his 
booty.  He  punished  them  severely,  all  who  could,  fleeing 
imto  the  bottom,  and  thetnce  to  Woll's  camp.  When  York's 
party  opened  fire,  little  Thaddeus  Douiglas,  not  undeirstand- 
ing  the  cause,  fled  down  the  road,  and  in  abouit.  a  mile  met 
his  brother  returning  from  Woll 's  camp  on  Auguste 's  fine 
horse.  With  equal  prudence  and  financial  skill,  they  deter- 
mined ito  save  both  themselves  andi  the  Iiorse.  Thaddeus 
mounting  behind,  they  started  a«t  double  quick  for  the  Braz- 
os. They  had  not  traveled  many  miles,  however,  when 
they  met  the  gallant  Capt.  Henry  W.  Karnes,  at  the  head 
of  some  cavalry,  from  whom  they  learned  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  and  that  they  yet  would  see 
their  only  surviving  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mrs.  and 
Capt.  McHenry.    In  writing  of  thig  incident  in    De  Bow's 
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Revkw  of  December,  1853,  e-ghteen  years  aft^r  its  occur- 
renc'e,  I  used  this  language: 

'These  hoys,  tihus  rendered  objects  of  sympathy,  formed 
a  link  in  the  legends  of  the  old  Texans,  and  still  reside  on 
the  Lavaca,  much  respected  for  their  courage  and  moral  de- 
portment.' 

"This  was  said  thirity-foiur  years  ago.  It  is  a  still 
greater  pleasure  to  say  now  that  they  ever  after  bore  hon- 
orable characters  and  were  both  living  a  short  time  since, 
as  I  think  their  sister  is;  butt  the  noble  old  patriot  in  three 
revolutions — Mexico  in  1820,  South  America  in  1822,  and 
'Texas  in  1835 — preceded'  by  gallant  conduct  at  New  Orleans 
in  1815,  when  only  sixteen  years  old — the  honest,  brave  and 
ever  true  son  of  Erin's  Isle,  Capt.  John  McHenry,  died  a 
few  years  ago,  leaving  a  memory  sweetly  embalmed  in  many 
thousand  hearts." 


PIONEER  TIMES  IN  ROBERTSON'S  COLONY  —  TRIALS 

OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  ABOUT  THE   "THREE 

FORKS"  OF  LITTLE  RIVER. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1835,  and  throughout  1836,  the 
Indians — Tehuacanas,  "Wacos  and  Comanches — if  not  combin- 
ing, vied  with  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  the  frequency  of 
their  depredations  and  deviltry,  being  exceedingly  hostile  to 
wards  the  settlers  of  Robertson's  Colony,  especially  to 
those  more  exposed  about  the  Falls  oif  the  Brazos,  Naslh- 
viile,  about  the  Three  Forks  of  Little  River,  and  on  the 
San  Gabriel. 

"In  the  month  of  February,  1836,"  says  De  Cordo- 
va, "a  company  of  rangers  were  stationed  as  high  up  the 
country  as  the  Waco  village,  *  *  *  but,  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  the  difficulty  of  conveying  the  small  quan- 
tity of  the  necessaries  of  life,  (and  few  indeed  were  they 
that  these  efficient  frontier  soldiers  required),  they  were 
forced  to  fall  back  to  the  "Falls";  and,  notwithstanding  all 
these  exertions,  during  the  mionths  of  April,  May  and  June, 
injQoimeraible  were  the  aots  of  crueltj,  and  immense  were  the 
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depredations,  committed  by  the  savages.  And,  in  conse- 
quence of  \he  poverty  of  the  government,  these  rangers 
were  disbanded,  and  for  a  time  the  magnificent  region  of 
country  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos  was  deserted 
by  the  white  man.  But,  as  the  sottlers  had  for  a  time 
deserted  this  region  of  country,  and  as  there  was  no  fur- 
ther inducement  for  the  savages  /to  steal,  tlhey,  too,  retired 
to  their  villages  on  the  Brazos,  as  they  deemed  themselves 
m^re  secure  highetr  up  tihe  country,  where  they  could  enjoy 
and  revel  in  the  fruits  of  their  predatory  excursd'ons,  unmio- 
lested." 

For  two  or  three  years  after  the  introduction  of  its  first 
seittleiB  in  the  early  30 's,  Robertson's  Colony  received 
but  few  accessions.  However,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
that  section  soon  attracted  the  attenion  of  home-seekers, 
and  from  about  1834- '5  they  commenced  to  arrive  and  to 
locate  on  the  more  desirable,  but  also  more  exposed,  sec- 
tions, especially  in  and  around  Nashville,  the  capitail  of  the 
coilony,  near  iKhe  mouth  of  Little  River  and  alonig  that 
stream  as  high  up  as  tihe  "Hhree  Forks."  Among  other  fam- 
ilies were  the  McLennans,  Davidsons,  Crouch,  the  Childers 
brothers,  Rileys  and  Taylors;  special  mention  of  which  has 
already  been  or  will  be  made. 

Following  the  return  from  the  army  and  the  "runaway 
scrape,"  after  the  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  most 
of  these  settlers  repaired  to  their  abandoned  homes  and 
claims. 

"During  the  previous  winter,"  says  Brown,  "each head 
of  a  family  and  one  or  two  single  men  had  cleared  about 
forty  acres  of  ground  on  his  own  land,  and  had  planted 
corn  before  the  retreat.  To  ^cuiltivaite  this  com  and  thus 
have  bread,  was  the  incentive  to  an  early  return." 

Temporarily,  the  families  of  most  of  those  who  returned 
to  culitdvate  their  crops,  remained,  for  safety,  in  tihe 
town  of  Nashville,  then  the  highest  up  settlement  and  refuge 
on  that  frontier. 
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KILLING  OF  CROUCH  AND  DAVIDSON. 

Thus  matters  stood  till  about  the  first  week  in  June, 
"when  two  messengers,  John  Beal  and  Jack  Hopson,  arrived 
at  the  '* Three  Forks"  from  Nashville,  bringing  the  sad  news 
of  Parker's:  Fort  massacre,  on  the  19th  of  the  previous 
month ;  advising  these  toiling  men  of  their  great  peril  and 
urging  them  to  leave  at  once,  as  numerous  parties  of  hos- 
tile Indians  were  traversing  the  country  and  were  in  that 
vicinity.  Heeding  this  advice,  immediate  pireparatioms  were 
made  to  retreat  in  a  body  to  Nashville. 

The  entire  party  consisted  of  Capt.  Gouldsby  Childress, 
•wife,  four  sons,  Robert,  Frank  and  two  small  boys,  two 
grown,  and  one  eight  year  old  daughter;  Rhoads  (an  old 
gentleman  living  with  the  family),  Ezekiel  Robertson,  Or- 
viUe  T.  Tyler,  Rev.  Jasper  Crouch,    Dr.     Robert     Davidson, 

Shackelford,  the  two  messengers,   Beal   and    Hopson — 

in  all  seventeen  souls,  of  whom  but  ten  were  really  able 
to  bear  arms.  Their  only  vehicle  was  a  wagon  to  be  drawn 
by  a  single  pair  oif  oxen — they  had  some  horses  but  not 
enough    to  mount  the  entire  party. 

Starting  on  the  third  day  of  June,  their  first  day's  jour- 
ney brought  them  to  the  cabins  of  Henry  Walker,  James 
(Camel  Back)  Smith  and  Monroe,  on  Walkers  Creek,  about 
eight  miles  east  of  the  present  town  of  Cameron,  in  Milam 
county;  and  where  they  camped  for  the  night.  The  three 
last  named  families  not  being  ready,  the  original  party  left 
on  their  journey  early  the  following  morning,  hoping  to 
reach  Nashville  by  the  close,  or  in  the  night,  of  that  day. 
But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment — some  alas !  never 
to  reach  their  destination  and  loved  ones. 

On  that  fatal  June  morning,  and  when  about  three 
milee  from  Walker's,  enroute  via  the  Smith  crossing  of 
Little  River — "Davidson  and  Crouch  about  three  hundred, 
Captain  Childress  about  one  hundred,  yards  ahead,  and  two 
or  three  men  perhaps  two  hundred  yarde  behind,  driving 
some  cattle" — a  party  of  perhaps  two  hundred  mounted 
and  painted  Comanche  warriore  dashed  upon  them.     Chil- 
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dress,  calling  ta  Davidson  and  Crouch,  regained  liis  wagon, 
iand  hasty  preparations  wer^e  made  for  defense.  Keeping 
meU  out  of  rifle  range,  the  Indians  commenced  encircling 
the  ajppareoitly  doomed  party,  at  tihe  same  moment  diiscov- 
ering  Davidson  and  Crouch,  who  had  failed  to  join  their 
comrades,  a  large  party  attacked  them.  Being  poorly  mount- 
ed, the  two  unfortunate  men  made  a  bold  stand  and  a 
brave  fight,  killing  one  or  two  of  the  enemy,  but  were  soon 
overpowered  and  both  slain,  scalped  and  mutilated.  ''Then 
followted,"  says  Brown,  "great  ex/citement  among  the  In- 
ndians,  apparently  quarreling  over  the  disposiion  of  the 
scalps  and  effects  of  the  two  murdered  men.  This  enabled 
the  main  party  to  reach  a  grove  of  timber  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  where  they  turned  the  oxen  loose  and 
only  sought  to  save  their  lives." 

At  this  critiiicial  moment,  and  juat  as  the  siavages  were  re- 
turning en  masse  to  renew  the  attack,  the  two  young  men, 
3eal  and  Hopson,  seized  with  panic,  succe-eded  in  making 
their  escape. 

Again  the  Indians  circled  around,  yelling,  firing  and 
maneuvering  to  "draw  a  fire  from  the  little  band,"  but  they 
presented  a  bold  front  and  reserved  their  charges.  Shack- 
«lford,  who  could  speak  the  Comanche  tongue,  challenged 
ithem  to  charge  at  closer  quarters,  but  believing  the  brave 
little  party  well  armed  and  determined,  the  wily  Coman- 
ches  kept  aloof  and  eventually  gave  up  the  attack,  mov- 
inig  off  to  the  west.  In  close  or-der  the  beseiged  now  re- 
treated, changing  their  cour&e  to  "tlie  raft,"  four  or  five 
miles  distant  on  Little  River,  on  which  they  crossed,  swim- 
ming their  horses,  secured  a  favorable  camp  for  the  night, 
and  arrived  a-t  Nashville  early  next  day.* 

♦  "During  ths  next  day."  9ay3  John  Henry  Brown,  "Smith.  Monroe  and  Walker,  with 
their  families,  arrived.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  other  party,  the  Indiana  had  attacked 
the  three  families  in  Walker's  house  and  kept  up  a  fire  all  day  without  wounding  either  of 
the  defenders,  who  fired  deliberately  through  port-holea  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
While  not  assured  of  killing  a  single  Indian,  they  were  perfectly  certain  of  having  wound- 
ed a  considerable  number.  As  night  came  on  the  Indians  retired,  and  as  soon  as  satisfied 
of  their  departure,  the  three  families  left  for  Nashville,  and  arrived  without  further  mo- 
ileatation."— "Indian  Wars  and  Pioneers  of  Texas,"  p.  44. 
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Robertson's  Colony  played  a   most  prominent  part   in 

the  settlement  and  development  of  Texas — its  outer  set- 
tlements truly  constituting  the  advance  guards  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  growth  of  the  colony  during  its  first  years 
■was  slow  and  of  uncertain  permanency.  In  ld&3,  there 
were  only  fivo  persons  settled  within  its  limits  above 
the  Yegua,  west  of  the  Brazos.  In  1834,  the  town 
of  Viesca  at  the  Falls  of  the  Brazos,  was  laid  off  by  Ster- 
ling C.  Robertson,  its  name  being  afterwards  changed  to 
Fort  Milam.  Nearby  was  Fort  Sullivan,  afterwards  called, 
"Bucksnort."  Early  in  1835  considerable  additions  were 
made  to  the  colony — ^small  settlements  commjencing  on  Pond 
Creek  and  on  Little  River.  Tenoxtitlan,  first  as  a  noted 
crossing  of  the  old  San  Antonio  and  Nacogdoches  road, 
then  as  an  important  Mexican  military  garrison,  and  in  the 
'30 's,  as  a  colonial  hamlet,  wa^  some  twenty  miles  below 
Nashville  on  the  Brazos.  The  place  is  now  defunct  and  al- 
most forgotten. 

Nashville,  as  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  about  central 
with  reference  to  the  colony  limits,  was  situated  on  a  most 
lovely  and  eligible  site,  a  beautiful  prairie  plains  on  the 
south  bank,  overlooking  the  Brazos,  about  two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Little  River,  and  five  miles  northwest  from 
the  present  town  of  Hearne,  in  Milam  county — The  Interna- 
tional and  Great  Northern  railroad  bridge  spanning  the  river 
a  few  hundred  yards  below  th^e  site  of  this  now  dead  town. 
A  number  of  bold  springs  gushed  forth  from  the  bluff,  "the 
landscape  o'er"  was  most  picturesque,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  settlers  were  attracted,  and  would  want  to 
locate  in  and  around  this  beautiful,  once  colonial  capital. 
Its  lexact  incipiency  is  not  known,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
empresario  Robertson  viewed  the  site  in  the  middle  '20 's,  he 
and  his  partner,  Alex  S.  Thompson,  were  there  in  1831 — the 
latter  locating  with  his  family,  and  doubtless  erected  the 
first  cabin.  But  very  few  resiidents  were  there  in  the  early 
30 's.  A  few  settlers  came  as  early  as  1834,  andi  early  in 
1835,  and  more  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  this  latter  year. 

The  town  was  regularly  laid  out  in   the  fall  of  1835  by 
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Gen.  Thos,  J.  Chambers,  who  had  previously  located  an 
eleven  league  grant,  covering  ihe  site.  This  grant  "wae 
long  in  litigation,  during  the  days  of  the  R-epublic,  but  it 
is  not  remembered  how  the  suit  was  finally  settled. 
At  no  period  of  its  existence,  according  to  the  memory  of 
Frank  Brown,  was  the  place  very  populous — perhaps  not 
over  15  or  20  permanent  resident  families — **  There  were 
many  comers  and  goers  from  time  to  time." 

Here  the  records  were  kept  and  the  business  of  the  colo- 
ny transacted,  and  later,  as  the  capital  of  Milam  Land  Dis- 
trict, from  1837  to  1846,  it  became  quite  an  important  place 
— till  Cameron  finally  rivaled,  end  became  the  permanent 
county  seat  of  Milam  county.  It  continued  as  a  post-of- 
fice, at  least  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  "War. 


CAPT.  HILL'S  FORTUNATE  SCRAP. 

Late  in  August  Captain  11  ill.  scouting  with  a  small  com- 
pany of  rangers  on  the  San  Gabriel,  discovered  the  trail 
of  foot  Indians,  near  the  mouth  of  Brushy  Creek,  leading  to- 
ward the  lower  country.  After  a  rapid  pursuit  without  halt 
or  rest,  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  enemy — twenty  Cad- 
des — were  overtaken  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued — the 
odde  for  a  time  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  favor- 
able positicii  in  a  dense  thicket.  In  the  end,  however,  sever- 
al of  the  red  men  were  killed  and)  wounded  and  the  others 
routed  in  confusion,  leaving  their  camp  equipage — among 
other  trophies  a  large  number  of  scalps  taken  from  whit-e 
people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  By  this  timely  action  the 
sparse  and  unprotected  settlers  at  a  point  in  the  post  oaks 
between  the  Yegua  and  Little  Rivers  and  in  what  is  now 
Burleson  county,  was  no  doubt  saved  from  a  eerious  visita- 
tion. 


MURDBB  AND  CAPTUKE  OF  THE  XcLENKAKS. 

Praminent  among  the  early  frontier   settlens    of    Texas, 
were  the  McLennens,  and  one  of  tbe  UKtet  tiagic  epiaodefi 
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to  be  recorded,  is  the  fate  which  befell   cue   of  these  fami- 
lies. 

Neil  McLennan,  Sr.,*  was  a  native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, born  in  the  year  1777,  and  emigrated  with  a  large 
family  and  relatives  to  America  in  1802,  settling  in  the  state 
of  North  Carolina,  where  they  remained  till  about  1820^ 
"When,  impelled  by  a  brave,and  adventurous  spirit,  in  com- 
pany with  one  companion,  he  determined  to  explore  the 
wilderness  of  Florida.  Without  a  path  or  guide,  they  pene- 
trated and  explored  the  dense  forests  of  west  Florida,  trav- 
eling on  foot,  burdened  with  their  guns,  axes,  provisions  and 
blankets."  To  this,  then  terra  incog.,  the  McLennans  soon 
removed,  halting  there  until  the  year  1834,  ''when,  having 
heard  of  the  great  and  peculiar  advantages  of  Texas,  he,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers,  a  few  friends  and  their  families, 
removed  to  that  country."  "They  purchased  a  schooner  at 
Pensacola,"  continues  a  biographer,  "loaded  her  with  th-eir 
woirldly  goods  and  navigated  her  themselves,"  arriving  safe- 
ly at  th-e  mouth  of  the  Brazos  on  January  14,  1835.  Pro- 
ceeding up  that  river  to  a  point  in  what  is  now  Fort  Bend 
•county,  they  struck  a  snag,  sinking  the  frail  craft,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  most  of  their  household  effects  and  pro- 
visions. Procuring  oxen  and  imprcvising  carts  they  slowly 
continued  up  country  reaching  Robertscn's  colony  early  in 
April — settling  near  the  mouth  of  Pond  Creek  in  what  is 
now  Falls  county." 

Misfortunes,  it  seems,  beset  these  colonists  almost  from 
the  very  day  they  reached  their  destination — this  "land  of 
promise."'  Not  satisfied  with  the  Pond  Creek  country,, 
one  of  the  McLennan 's,  more  venturesome  than  prudent,  in  the* 
latter  part  of  1835  or  early  in  1836,  loaded  his  effects,     and 


M'"Neil  McLennan."  says  Capt.  Davidson,  who  as  a  boy,  knew  him  at  the  villafre  of 
Nashville,  "wae  the  bouI  of  honor,  and  a  roost  useful  citizen— When  a  couple  wanted  to^ret 
married  they  would  always  send  for  "Squire"  McLennan.  Have  seen  him  unite  sevaiai 
eouples— the  occasion  always  being:  one  of  much  frolic  and  feasting  and  one  looked  forward 
to  with  nauch  anticipations  of  pleasure  by  those  pioneer  people  of  few  and  simple  pastimes. 
I  knew  the  McLennans  well,  and  can  truly  say  that  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Texas  th«-e  • 
wae  not  to  be  found  a  grander  or  nobler  gentleman  than  Neil  McLennan."— Davidecn' a  Let— 
»er-8-26-1907. 
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with  his  wife,  two  small  boys,  ^od  an  infant,  removed  to  a 
more  desirable  location  on  the  San  Gabriel,  at  a  point  in 
what  is  now  Williamson  county.  Arriving  at  this  new  home- 
place,  it  was  found  they  w©r>e  out  of  meat.  Mr.  McLennan, 
taking  his  gun  and  the  oldest  boy,  went  in  search  of  game, 
leaving  his  wife  and  two  other  children,  to  ''keep  camp." 
3ecomiiig  lost,  h'e  did  not  return  until  d«rk,  when  he  found 
the  camp  plundered  and  his  loved  cues  gone.  Indians  had 
-discovered  the  "new  comers"  and  visited  them,  capturing 
itbe  mother  and  her  two  children.  In  fiendish  glee  they 
stripped  their  captives  of  every  vestage  of  apparel  and  tied 
them  fast,  while  they  plundier'cd  the  camp.  Breaking  open 
a  large  trunk  th-ey  found  a  ''looking  glass" — lapparently  a 
great  curicisity  to  the  Indians,  who  became  very  much  ab- 
sorbed, performing  many  anti-cs  over  and  around  the  mir- 
ror. Taking  ladvantage  of  this,  and  at  a  time  when  the  In- 
dians were  some  little  distance  away,  Mrs.  McLennan  un- 
tied herself  and  child,  and  taking  her  infant,  quietly  moved 
•off,  moticning  her  little  boy  to  follow.  Reaching  the  San 
Gabriel  bottom  she  found  a  sheltering  rocly  under  which 
she  concealed  herself  and  children.  So  absorbed  were  the 
Indians  in  plvndering  the  camp  and  playing  with  the  mys- 
terious glass,  they  did  not  miss  their  captives  until  late;  a 
hurried  search  was  made,  but  the  hiding  refugees  fortunate- 
ly, escaped  the  viigilant  obser /ations,  the  Indians  leaving  as 
night  came  on. 

Naturally  supposing  his  wife  and  babies  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  perhaps  murdered,  iMcLennan,  with  his  little 
«cii,  set  out  for  the  settlements  many  miles  below.  The  re- 
fugees remained  in  hiding  all  night,  suffering  much  from 
•cold,  axd  in  the  morning  a  few  remnants  of  clothing  were 
found,  also  a  little  corn  scattered  in  the  dust,  and  which 
Avas  their  only  sustenance.  In  this  terrible  oondition,  al- 
most famished  and  naked,  these  helpless  beings  remained  for 
several  days,  until  the  husband  and  father  returned  from 
the  settlement,  with  a  small  company  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuit  and  the  hope  of  rescue. 

Approaching  the  camp,  Mrs.  McLennan  was  discovered 
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scratching  in  the  dust  in  search  of  grains  of  com,  but  think- 
ing the  ni'en  were  Indians  she  fled,  in  wild  fright,  and  had 
to  be  run  down  and  caught.  Poor  woman,  though  overjoy- 
ed when  realizing  deliverance,  she  was  almost  crazed  from 
exposure  and  hunger,  and  so  emaciated  that  her  husband 
could  scarcely  realize  the  change.  Thus  providentially  spared 
worse  misfortune,  the  family  were  glad  to  find  la  home  in 
a  less  exposed  section. 


MURDER  OF  THE  LAUGHLIN    McLENNAN  FAMILY— 
"INDIAN  JOHN,"  McLENNAN. 

In  the  winter  of  1835- '6,  when  most  of  the  settlers  ha,d 
retired  from  this  exposed  frontier,  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  Indians,  these  brave  families  remained  on  thoir 
little  farms.  In  the  spring  of  '36  their  first  and  saddest 
misfortune  overtook  them.  While  splitting  rails,  a  party  of 
Indians,  probably  Wacos,  surprised  and  killed  Laughlin  and 
his  wife  and  captured  their  three  small  children — Laugh- 
lin's  aged  and  feebled  mother,  unable  to  walk  being  burned 
lalive  in  the  house.  Two  of  the  captive  children  soon  died. 
The  other,  John,  a  fine  little  fellow  of  s^ven  years ,  was 
adopted  and  remained  with  thte  Indians  some  years  till  re- 
covered through  treaty  stipulations  in  1846 — Neil  McLen- 
nan attending  the  council  high  up  on  the  Brazos,  and 
bringing  his  nephew  back  to  the  village  of  Nashville.  Now 
la  grown  young  man,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English, 
dressed  in  the  Indian  garb  a»d  with  all  the  propensities  of 
that  race,  he  was  indeed  "the  very  picture  of  a  wild  war- 
rior," and  it  was  no  ordinary  task  to  win  *' this  young  sav- 
age" to  civilization.  It  was  very  hard  to  get  him  reconciled 
to  his  relatives  and  their  modes  and  manners,  "but  with  the 
return  of  his  mother  tongue  he  became  more  civilized  and 
contented."  "My  mother"  says  Capt.  W.  T.  Davidson, 
"made  the  first  garment  he  would  wear,  out  of  red  CLOth,  and 
besides  provided  him  with  a  straw  hat  with  a  red  ribbon 
band  streaming  down  about  a  yard,  of  which  he  was  very- 
proud..','  During  ,the  lifetime.'  of  his  adopted  Indian' 
mother,    we     are    told    he    often     visited    her,     being    al- 
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waj's  loaded  with  such  presents  as  he  knew  would 
gra.tify  her — thus  showing  hie  gratitude  for  her  care  and 
attention  to  him  during  his  boyhood.  Eventually  he  became 
•entirely  reconciled,  married  happily  and  settled  down  on 
Hog  Creek,  in  Bosque  county,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death  in  1866. 

Thus  admonished  by  this  terrible  tragedy,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed  on  that  then  extreme  frontier, 
the  McLennans  removed! down  tio  the  frontier  village  of 
Nashville,  where  they  remained  till  the  spring  of  1837,  when 
Neil  Sr.,  ventured  back  to  his  farm  and  commenced  a  crop, 
and  when  the  Indians  again  made  an  attaek,  the  father  and 
his  son,  John,  (afterwards  sheriff,  first  of  Milam  and  then 
of  McLennan  county)  barely  escaped,  and  a  negro  man  was 
captured — but  soon  to  effect  his  escape  and  return  to  his 
master.* 


FALL  OF  PARKER'S  FORT-THE  HORRIBLE  MASSACRE. 
FATE  OF  THE  CAPTIVES.    A  THRILLING  STORY. 

Settlers  at  Parker's  fort  participated  in  the  "runaway 
scrap"  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  went  as  far  east  as  the 
Trinity  which  they  were  unable  to  cross,  as  the  river  was  so 
swollen  by  heavy  rains.  While  encamped  on  its  western 
bank,  they  were  informed  of  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
at  once  started  back  to  the  fort,  which  they  reached  without 
unusal  incident. 


»"McLennan'8  faithful  old  negro  servant,  Alf  for  that  was  his  name,  in  telling:  of 
the  attack  and  his  capture  by  Indians,"  says  Capt.  W.  T.  Davidson,  "told  me  the  first  inti- 
mation he  had  that  the  Indians  were  anywhere  about,  he  saw  them  jumping  over  the  field 
fence  where  he  was  at  work.  He  broke  for  the  timber,  but  a  bier  stalwart  fellow  pursned 
bin,  running  up  behind  and  slapped  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  with  the  exclamation: 
'Whoop!'  They  carried  him  off  a  prisoner  and  kept  him  for  some  time.  Alf  was  a  great 
character  and  was  the  only  negro  fiddler  in  the  town  of  Nashville,  and  always  played  for 
the  young  people  to  dance  about  once  a  week.  They  would  pay  him  in  dressed  deer  skioB. 
old  clothes,  shoes,  and  as  much  corn  whisky  as  he  could  drink.  They  danced  nothing  but 
the  reel  or  'break-down'  In   those  days,  and  Alf  would  play:  'Give  the  fiddler  a  dram,  give 

the  fiddler  a  dram,  and  l«t  him  drink  it  and  be  d ed,' or 'We  will  dance  all   night  till 

broad  daylight  And  go  bom«  with  the  gals  in  the  morning,'  and  always  Bccompanied  the 
■iBsic  with  song.  Tfaoec  were  great  days— good  old  times— and  were  enjoyed  by  thoae 
brave  and  happy  'felkt.*— a  great  deal  more  than  tbeCpreeent  tines  and  (of)  Modem 
teocw."-Lctter  8,  S«.  07. 
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Parker's  Fort  was  located  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Navasota,  one  half  miles  northHv^st  of  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Groesbeck,  in  Limstone  county,  in  the  heart  of  what  was 
then  a  wilderness,  but  now  a  fruited  and  thickly  populated 
region  divided  into  farmsteads  and  dotted  with  villages  and 
towns. 

Fort  Houston,  situated  a  mile  or  two  west  of  th€  site  of 
Palestine,  on  land  now  included  in  the  John  H.  Reagan, 
farm  two  miles  west  of  Palestine,  in  Anderson  county,  was 
the  nearest  white  settlement.  Others  were  distant  sixty 
miles  or  more. 

Parker's  fort  consisted  of  cabins  surrounded  by  a  stock- 
ade. A  large  double  gate  afforded  access  to  the  enclosure. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  log  cabins  formed  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  stockade.  Their  roofs  sloped  inward.  At  one 
OT  more  corners  of  the  stockade  were  block  houses.  The 
walls  around  the  entire  quadrangle  were  perforated  with 
loop  holes.  The  fortification  was  bullet  proof,  and,  like 
others  of  the  kind,  could  not  be  taken  by  Indians  if  defend- 
ed by  a  few  well-armed  and  determined  men.  It  was  built 
for  the  purpose  of  being  occupied  by  the  families  living  in 
the  vicinity,  when  there  was  danger  of  attack  by  Indians. 
Most  of  the  farms — some  of  them  near-by  and  others  a  mile 
or  so  away — were  provided  with  cabins  where  the  tired  colo- 
nists oecasionally  spent  the  night. 

The  patriarch  of  the  settlement  was  Elder  John  Parker, 
seventy  nine  years  of  age.  His  aged  wife  ,"  Granny "  Parker, 
was,  perhaps,  a  few  years  younger.  He  was  a  Virginian 
iby  birth;  resided  for  a  time  in  Elbert  eounity,  Ga. ;  chiefly 
reared  his  family  in  Bedford  eounty,  Tenn. ;  afterwards  lived 
for  several  years  in  Cole  county,  111. ;  and  then  moved,  in 
1833,  to  Texas  where  Parker's  fort  was  ereetedi  in  tihe  follow- 
ing year.  Some  of  the  family  came  to  Texas  prior,  and/)thers 
subsequent,  to  that  time. 

The  little  group  eonsisted  o^  the  following  persons :  El- 
der John  Parker  and  wife  (Granny  Parker)  ;  James  W. 
Parker  (son  of  Elder  Joihn),  wife,  four  single  children, 
married  daughter,  Mrs.  Rachel  Plummer,  and  her  husband, 
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L.  T.  M.  Plummer,  and  fifteen  months  old  son,  James  Pratt 
Plumm'er,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs,  Sarah  Nixon,  and  .her  hus- 
band, L.  D.  Nixon ;  Silas  M.  Parker  (son  of  Elder  John)  and 
tis  "wif-e,  and  four  children ;  Benjamin '  F.  Parker  (an  un- 
married son  of  Elder  John) ;  Mrs.  Nixon,  Sr.,  (mother  of 
Mrs.  James.  "W.  Parker) ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kellogg  (daughter 
of  Mrs.  Nixon,  Sr.)  ;  Mrs.  Duty;  Samuel  M.  Frost  and  his 
iwife  and  children;  Robert  Frost;  G.  E.  Dwight  and  his  wife 
and  children;  David  Faulkenberry  and  his  son,  Evan;  Seth 
Bates  and  his  ison,  Silas  H. ;  Elisha  Anglin  and  his  nineteen 
year  old  son,  Abram,  and  old  man  Lunn — in  all  thirty-eight 
persons. 

On  returning  to  Parker's  fort  from  the  Trinity,  the  lit- 
tle band  busied  itself  with  gathering  together  its  scattered 
stock  and  in  preparing  the  fields  for  putting  in  crops,  all 
unsconscious  of  the  fearful  massacre  that  was  to  extinguish, 
so  soon,  the  bright  hopes  they  entertained  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  lives  of  many  of  tfeeir  number;  and 
an  unspeakable  mental  anguisji  and  physical  sufferings  upon 
others  of  the  survivors. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  19,  1836,  James  W.  Parker, 
Nixon  and  Plummer  left  the  fort,  and  repaired  to  a  farmi  a 
mile  from  there,  and  David  Faulkenberry  and  his  son  Evan, 
Silas  H.  Bates  and  Abram  Anglin  went  from  the  fort  to 
their  fields  a  mile  farther  away. 

Seth  Bates,  Elisha  Anglin,  and  old  man  Lunn  either  slept 
at  their  cabins  the  night  before,  or  left  the  fort  prior  to  9 
o'clock  the  morning  of  the  19th. 

At  that  hour  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  In- 
dians (Comanches  and  Kiowas)  appeared  on  the  prairie  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  displayed  a  white 
flag,  and  sent  forward  one  of  their  number,  wttilo  siaid  that 
they  had  no  hostile  intentions,  and  merely  wanted  some 
one  to  come  out  from  the  fort  and  direct  them  to  a  spring 
iwhich  they  understood  was  near-by,  and  to  be  furnished  a 
beef. 

^    ^    Subfiequent  events  justify  the     belief    that  this  Indian 
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a<5ted  as  &  spy,  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  men  were  absent, 
end  reported  the  practically  defenseless  condition  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  fort.  Benjamin  F.  Parker  went  out  to  the  In- 
dians and,  after  returning,  stated  that  it  was  his  belief 
they  were  hostile  and  intended  to  attack  the  fort.  He  said: 
tbat  he  would  go  to  them  again  and  try  to  dissuade  them. 
His  brother,  Silas  M.  Parker,  urged  him  net  to  go,  but  he. 
went,  nevertheless,  and  was  immediately  snrromided  and 
killed. 

While  this  tragedy  was  in  progress,  Elder  John  Park- 
er, "Granny"  Parker  and  Mrs.  Kellogg,  fled  from  l!he 
fort  in  ore  party,  and  Mrs,  James  W.  Parker  and  children 
by  themselves;  Silas  M.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Plummer  ran  out- 
side the  stockade.    Everyone  ti'ied  to  escape. 

As  socn  as  the  Indians  appeared,  Mrs.  Sarah  Nixon  left 
for  the  farm  where  her  father,  husband  and  Plummer  were 
at  work,  to  tell  them  of  the  imminent  peril  the  occupants 
of  the  fort  were  in. 

The  savages  kept  up  terrific  ishouting  and  yelling  while 
they  were  murdering  Benjamin  F.  Parker — the  peculiar 
blood-curdling  Comanche  scream  (once  heard,  never  forgot- 
ten) rising  above  the  less  distinctive  cries  of  the  Kiowas. 
'Most  of  them  rushed  upon  the  fort,  the  gate  of  which  was 
open;  the  rtmainder  went  in  pursuit  of  the  parties  of  ref- 
ugees that  were  still  in  sight. 

The  main  body  of  Indians  first  encorintered  and  killed 
Silas  M.  Parker  just  outside  the  fort,  where  he  fought  to 
the  last,  trying  to  protect  Mrs.  Plummer.  This  opposition 
necessitated  the  attention  of  some  of  the  Indians,  who:  kiUV 
ed  and  scalped  Silas  M.  Parker,  knocked  unconscious  with  a, 
hoe  and  captured  Mrs.  Plummer,  after  fierce  resiisitance  on 
9ier  part,  and  tthein  poured  into  the  fort,  where  they  joined 
their  companion  fiends,  and  helped  to  murder  Samuel  M.  an^ 
Robert  Frost,  who  fought  and  fell  as  true  men  should. 
Mrs.  Nixcn,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Duty  and  all  the  other  women  andi 
cihfildreaa,  managed  to  get  out  of  the  fort  before  and  during 
the  melee. 

Shrieks  of  victims  rent  the  air.      Hundreds    of    hrazem 
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throated  savages  shouted  and  screamed  war-whoops,  curses, 
-and  launts.  The  thud  of  blows  delivered  with  war-clubs 
'■^nd  tomahawks,  and  the  sharp  reports  of  firearms  resound- 
'jed.  Blood  and  death  were  everywhere.  Murder,  with  bat- 
like wings,  brooded  over  the  scene  infernal,  and  drank  in 
;the  babel  of  piteous  and  fierce  sounds  that  rose  from  it. 

Elder  John  Parker,  "Granny"  Parker,  and  Mrs.  Kellogg 
were  captured  when  they  had  gone  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
They  wer«  brought  back  to  a  spot  near  the  fort,  where  El- 
v.der  John  Parker  was  stripped,  speared  and  killed,  and  "Gran- 
ny" Parker  was  stripped  of  everything  except  her  under- 
clothing, speared,  outraged,  and  left  for  dead.  The  In- 
vjdians  kept  Mrs.  Kellogg  as  a  prisoner. 

When  Mrs.  Sarah  Nixon  reached  the  field  to  tell  of  the 
coming  of  the  Indians,  she  found  her  father,  James  W.  Par- 
"ker,  and  Plummer.  Her  husband  had  gone  down  to  the 
other  farm.  Plummer  at  once  hastened  to  the  latter  place 
'.to  convey  information  of  the  danger.  James  W,  Parker 
started  immediately  for  the  fort.  Enroute  he  met  his  wife 
€ind  children,  and  others. 

Plummer  reached  Nixon  first  and  told  him  that  the  fort 
was  surrounded  by  Indians.  Without  waiting  for  the  oth- 
er men  to  come  up,  Nixon,  though  unarmed,  ran  toward  the 
fort.  In  a  few  moments  he  met  Mrs.  Lucy  Parker  (wife 
of  Silas  M.  Parker)  and  her  four  children,  just  as  they 
were  overtaken  by  Indians.  They  compelled  her  to  lift  be- 
ihinid  twK)  mounited  warriors,  her  nine-year-old  daughter 
Cynthia  Ann,  and  little  boy,  John.  The  foot  Indians  then 
took  her  and  her  two  younger  children  back  to  the  fort,  Nix- 
on following.  She  passed  around,  and  Nixon  through  the 
iort. 

At  the  moment  the  Indians  were  about  to  kill  Nixon, 
•David  Faulkenberry  appeared  with  his  rifle  and  leveling  it, 
-caused  them  to  fall  back.  Thereupon  Nixon  left  in  search 
of  his  wife  and  overtook  Dwight  and  family,  and  Frost's 
€amily,  and  with  them,  met  James  W.     Parker   and   family 
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and  his   own  wife,   Mr».   Sarah  Nixon.  This  group  hastened 
to  the  Navasota  bottom  and  hid  in  a  thicket. 

Faulkenberry  ordered  Mrs.  Lucy  Parker  to  follow  him, 
which  she  did,  carrying  her  infant  in  her  arms  and  holding 
her  other  child  by  the  hand.  The  Indians  made  several 
dashes  toward  them,  but  were  bi ought  up  standing  each 
time  by  Faulkenberry  turning  upon  them  and  presenting  his 
rifle.  One  warrior,  bolder  than  the  rest,  rode  up  so  close 
that  Mrs.  Parker's  faithful  dcg  seized  his  horse  by  the 
nose,  whereupcn  horse  and  rider  somersaulted  into  a  gully. 
At  this  time  Silas  H.  Bates,  Abram  Anglin  and  Evan  Faul- 
kenberry, aimed  with  rifles,  and  Plummer,  unarmed,  came 
up,  and  'the  pursuing  Indians,  after  making  further  hostile 
demonstrations,  retired.  While  this  party  of  refugees  were 
passing  through  Silas  M.  Parker's  field,  Plummer,  as  if 
awakened  from  a  dream,  asked  where  his  wife  and  child 
were,  and  taking  the  butcher  knife  of  Abram  Anglin,  went  in 
search  of  them.  Seth  Bates  and  old  man  Lunn  were  met  a 
little  farther  on,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  a  hiding  place 
in  the  creek  bottom. 

At  twilight  Abram  Anglin  and  Evan  Faulkenberry 
started  back  to  the  fort.  On  reaching  Seth  Anglin 's  cabin, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  their  destination,  they  found 
"Granny  "Parker.  She  had  feigned  death  until  the  Indians  left 
and  then  crawled  there,  more  dead  than  alive.  When  An- 
glin beheld  her,  he  thought  he  was  looking  at  a  ghost.  In 
his  account  of  the  incident  he  says,  "It  was  dressed  in 
white,  with  long  white  hair  streammg  down  its  back.  I  ad- 
mit that  I  was  worse  scared  at  this  moment  than  when  the 
IndiaEs  were  yelling,  and  charging  us.  Seeing  me  hesitate, 
my  ghost  now  beckoned  me  to  come  on.  Approaching  the 
object,  it  proved  to  be  old    'Granny'    Parker. 

"I  took  some  bed  clothing  and  carrying  her     some     dis- 
tance from   the  house,  made   her  a  bed,  covered  her  up,  and 
left  her  until  we  should  return  from  the  fort.     On  arriv- 
ing at  the  fort  we  could  not  see  a  siogle  indi\1idua!l  alive,  or 
hear  a  human  sound.    But  the  dogs  were  barking,  the  cat- 
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■tjle  lowing,  the  fcorses  nedgfhmg,  and  the  liogis  squealing. 

"Mrs.  Parker  had  told  me  where  she  had  left  some  sil- 
ver, $106.50.  This  I  found  under  a  hickory  bush,  by  moon- 
light. Finding  no  one  at  the  fort,  we  returned  to  where  I 
had  hidden  'Granny'  Parker.  On  taking  her  up  behind  me, 
■we  made  our  way  back  to  our  hiding  place  in  the  bottom, 
where  we  found  Nixon." 

Next  morning  Silas  H.  Bates,  Abram  Anglin  and  Evan 
Faulkenberry  went  back  to  tJi-e  fort,  where  tbey  secured 
five  or  six  horses,  a  few  saddles  and  bridles  and  some  meal, 
bacon  and  honey;  but,  fearing  that  the  Indians  might 
return,  did  not  tarry  to  bring  th-e  d-ead. 

With  the  aid  of  the  horses  and  provisions,  the  party 
with  David  Faulkenberry  made  its  way  to  Fort  Houston. 
They  did  not  then  know  what  had  become  of  James  W.  Par- 
ker and  those  with  him. 

The  people  with  James  W.  Parker,  consisting  of  G. 
E.  Dwight  and  nineteen  women  and  children,  reached,  after 
traveling  six  days,  Tinnin's,  at  the  old  San  Antonio  and 
Nacogdoches  crossing  of  the  Navasota,  emaciated  by  star- 
vation, with  nearly  all  their  clothing  tom  off  of  them  by 
thorns,  and  that  which  remained  reduced  to  shreds,  their 
bodies  and  limbs  lacerated  and  their  feet  swollen  and  bleed- 
ing. Messrs.  Carter  and  Courting  learned  of  tftieir  approadh, 
went  out  to  meet  them  with  five  horses,  and  brought  them 
in. 

The  settlers  at  Tinnin's,  themselves  but  recently  returned 
from  the  "runaway  scrape "  and  poorly  supplied  with  necessa- 
ries, divided  their  little  all  of  food  and  clothing  with  the  suf- 
ferers, and  cheered  and  comforted  them  as  best  they  could. 

There  were  hearts  of  gold  in  Texas  in  those  days — 
of  the  kind  of  gold  that  is  in  the  heavenly  city,  and  not  in 
the  fated  fane  of  Mammon. 

A  party  of  twelve  men  went  up  from  Fort  Houston  and 
buried  the  dead  "Granny"  Parker  did  not  live  long  after 
reaching  Fort  Houston.  Most  of  the  Parker's  Fort  set- 
tlers later  returned  to  that  location. 
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Upcn  leaving  Parker's  fort  after  the  massacre,  the 
Comanches  and  Kiawas  traveled  together  until  midnight, 
wh'en  they  halted,  went  into  camp,  tied  their  prisoners  bo 
tightly  hand  and  foot  that  blocd  welled  up  from  beneath 
the  cruel  cords,  threw  the  prisoners  on  their  faces,  built 
fires,  erected  a  pole,  and  engaged  in  a  scalp  dance 
aronnd  it  that  lasted  until  morning.  The  savages  seemed 
drunk  with  the  horrors  they  had  perpetrated,  and  aband- 
oned themselves  without  restraint  to  the  frenzy  of  the 
dance. 

They  chanted  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  leaped 
into  the  air,  cont-orted  their  bodies,  and  re-enacted  the  mur- 
ders they  had  committed  until  even  the  limit  of  their  phys- 
ical endurance  was  exceeded. 

The  maddened  demons  tramped  upon  the  prisoners  and 
beat  them  with  bows,  until  t>hey  were  covered  with  blood 
and  bruises. 

The  orgie  ended  at  last,  leaving  Mrs.  Kellogg,  Mrs. 
Plummer  and  the  children  more  dead  than  alive. 

When  the  Indians  parted  they  divided  the  prisoners 
among  them.  Mrs.  Plummer  was  separated  from  her  little 
Bon,  James  Pratt  Plummer,  he  being  taken  by  one  band  and 
eV  by  another. 

Mrs,  Kellogg  was  sold  to  the  Keechies  and  by  them  to 
the  Delawares,  who,  about  six  months  after  her  capture,  car- 
ried her  into  Nacogdoches  and  surrendered  her  to  Gen.  Sam 
Houston,  who  paid  them  $150.00,  the  amount  they  had  paid 
the  Keechies,  and  all  they  demanded. 

While  she  w^as  being  conveyed  from  Nacogdoches  to 
Fort  Houston  by  James  W.  Parker  and  others,  a  Mr.  Smith 
wounded  and  disabled  an  Indian,  whom  she  recognized  as 
the  savage  who  scalped  Elder  John  Parker.  As  soon  as  she 
made  known  the  fact,  Parker,  Smith  and  others  of  the  party 
killed  the  man — riddling  his  carcass  with  bullets,  and  leav- 
ing it  where  it  fell  for  wolves  and  buzzards  to  dispose  of. 

Six  mcnthfi  after  she  was  captured  Mrs.  Plummer  gave 
birth  to  a  boy  baby.    She  begged  an  Indian  woman  to  tell 
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her  how  to  save  the  child,  but  the  squaw  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  pleadings.  One  day,  wliile  she  was  nursing  the  in- 
fant, several  Indians  came  to  her  ard  ^one  of  them  tore  the 
child  from  her,  strangled  it  with  his  hands,  tossed  it  in. 
the  air  and  let  it  fall  on  the  ground  until  life  seemed  ex- 
tinct, and  then  threw  it  at  her  feet,  while  the  others  held 
her,  despite  franttd'C  struggling.  Ihe  bucks  then  left 
her.  In  her  printed  narrative  she  says,  "I  had  been  weep- 
ing incessantly  whilst  they  were  murdering  my  child,  but 
now  my  grief  was  so  great  that  the  fountain  of  my  tears 
was  dried  up.  As  I  gazed  on  the  bruised  cheeks  of  my  dar- 
ling infant,  I  discovered  some  symptoms  of  returning  life.  I 
hoped  that  if  it  eould  be  resuscitated,  they  would  allow  me 
to  keep  it.  I  washed  the  blood  from  its  face,  and  after  a 
lime  it  began  to  breathe  again.  But  a  more  heart-rending 
scene  ensued.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  ascertained  that  the 
child  was  still  alive,  they  tore  it  from  my  arms  and  knocked 
jne  down.  They  then  tied  a  plaited  rope  around  its  neck 
tmd  threw  it  into  a  bunch  of  prickly  pears,  and  then  pulled 
it  backward  and  forward  until  its  tender  flesh  was  liter- 
ally torn  from  its  body.  One  of  the  Indians,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  horse,  then  tied  the  end  of  the  rope  to  his 
saddle  and  galloped  around  in  a  circle  until  my  little  inno- 
cent was  not  only  dead,  but  torn  to  pieces.  One  of  them 
then  untied  the  rope  and  threw  the  remains  of  the  child 
into  my  lap,  and  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  buried 
them." 

The  Indians  killed  the  child  because  they  thought  that 
caring  for  it  interferred  with  the  mother's  work.  After- 
wards she  was  given  to  a  squaw  as-  servamt.  Tire 
squaw,  after  much  cruel  treatment,  attempted  to  beat  her 
with  a  club.  Mrs.  Plummer  -wrenched  the  club  from  the 
Indian  woman's  hands  and  knocked  her  down  with  it.  The 
Indian  men,  who  were  at  some  distance,  ran,  yelling,  to  the 
scene.  Mrs.  Plummer  expected  nothing  less  than  to  be  killed 
by  them.  Instead,  they  patted  her  on  the  back,  exclaiming 
**bueno!  bueno!" — good!  good! 
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After  that  she  was  called  the  "fighting  squaw,"  and 
was  much  better  treated.  After  a  captivity  of  one  and  a 
half  years,  she  was  ransomed  by  Mr.  William;  Donoho,  a 
Sianta  Fe  merc(hant-<trader — t'he  same  generous,  tender- 
hearted and  nofble  gentleanan  through  wftiiose  eifforts  the  unr 
fortunate  Mrs.  Hoio  amd  Mrs.  Ilajrris  were  resicued'  from 
savagie  captivity,  ais  previously  related.. 

The  Indian  camp  in  which  she  was  found  was  so  far 
nortli  of  Santa  Fe  that  it  took  seventeen  days  travel  to 
reach  that  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dcncho  took  her  with  them 
to  Independence,  Missouri.  There  she  met  her  brother-in- 
law,  L.  D.  Nixon,  who  brought  her  to^  Texas,  where  she 
crossed  the  door  sill  of  her  father's  home  February  19,  1838. 
She  wrote,  or  had  written,  an  account  of  her  Indian  captiv- 
ity. Her  death  occurred  February  19,  1839.  The  19th  day 
of  months  seems  to  have  had  an  occult  significance  for  her. 
She  was  born  on  the  19th,  was  married  on  tlie  19th,  was 
eaptured  on  the  19th,  was  ransomed  en  the  19th,  reached 
Independence  on  the  19th,  arrived  at  home  on  the  19th  and 
died  on  the  19th. 

Sihe  died  without  knowing  what  had  become  of  her 
eon,  James  Pratt  Plummer.  He  was  ransomed  late  in  1842 
and  taken  to  Fort  Gibson,  and  reached  home  in  February, 
1843,  in  charge  of  his  grandfather,  ard  became  a  higlily  es- 
teemed   citizen    of    Anderson  Ccunty. 


CYNTHIA  ANN  PAKKER— JOHN  PARKER  —  CHIEF 
QUANAH  PARKER. 

Many  efforts  were  made  by  their  relatives  to  trace  and 
recover  Cynthia  Ann  and  John  Parker,  and  Texan  and 
United  States  government  expeditions  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out for  them;  but  without  avail,  until  Cynthia  Ann  was  un- 
expectedly captured  at  the  battle  of  Pease  River,  in  1860. 

There  is  a  fairly  authenticated  story  to  the  following 
effect:  In  1840  (four  years  after  her  capture  at  Parker's 
fort)  Col.  Len  Williams, Stoal  (a  trader)  and  a  Dela- 
ware Incian  guide,  named  "Jach  Henry"   found   her   with 
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Pa-ha-u-ka's  band  of  Conmnch^  IrdiaDs  on  the  Canadian 
River.  Col.  Williams  offered  to  ransom  her,  but  th«  Indian 
into  whose  family  she  had  be«n  adopted  said  that  all  the 
goods  the  Colonel  had  were  not  &ufficieEt  to  get  her,  that 
she  would  not  be  surrendered  for  any  consideration.  Col. 
Williams  requested  the  privilege  of  talking  with  her,  and 
she  was  permitted  to  come  into  his  presence.  Slxe  walked 
quietly  to  him  and  seated  herself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  but 
<^ld  not  be  induced  to  utter  a  word,  cr  make  a  gesture 
that  showed  whether  she  did  or  did  not  understand  what 
ihe  said  to  her.  She  was  then  thirteen  years  old.  Some 
years  later  she  became  the  squaw  of  the  noted  Comanche 
chief,  Peta  Nocona,  and  bore  Mm  several  children. 

Victor  M.  Rose  ssiys:  "Fifteen  years  after  her  capture 
a  party  of  white  hunters,  including  some  friends  of  her  fam- 
ily, visited  the  Comanche  encampment  on  the  upper  Cana- 
dian, and  recognizing  Cynthia  Ann,  probably  through  the 
medium  of  her  name  alone,  sounded  her  in  a  secret  manner 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  return  to  her  people  and.  the 
ihaunta  of  civilization.  She  shock  her  head  in  a  sorrowful 
negative,  and  pointed  to  her  little  naked  barbariians  sport- 
ing at  her  feet,  and  to  the  great,  lazy  buck  sleeping  in  the 
shade  near  at  hand,  the  locks  of  a  score  of  scalps  dangling 
lat  his  belt,  and  whose  first  utterance  upon  arousing  would 
ibe  a  stern  command  to  his  meek,  pale  faced  wife.  Though, 
in  truth,  exposure  to  sun  and  air  had  browned  the  com- 
plexion of  Cynthia  Ann  almost  as  intensely  as  that  of  the 
native  daughters  of  the  plain  and  forest.  She  said,  'I  am 
happily  wedded.  I  love  my  husband,  who  is  gocd  and  kind, 
and  my  little  ones,  too,  are  his,  and  I  cannot   forsake  them. '  ' ' 

If,  indeed  the  entire  account  given  by  Rose  is  not  apoch- 
ryphal,  it  is  certain  that  Qynthia  Ann  did  not  employ,in  her 
reply,  the  set  of  words  attributed  to  her,  and  that  she  did 
BOt  speak  in  her  mother  tongue. 

When  recaptured,  the  veneer  of  savagery  that  covered 
her  was  so  thick  that  it  took  time  and  unremitting,  loving 
care  to  remove  it. 
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Young  Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross,  then  a  dashing  ranger 
Captain ;  in  after  years  to  win  much  renown  as  a  Confederate 
Brigadier-General ;  Governor  of  Texas,  and  later,  President  of 
the  A.  and  M.  college  of  Texas  till  his  untimely  death,  in  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  Texas  rangers,  a  sergeant  and  twenty 
United  States  dragoons,  and  seventy  citizens  from  Palo  Pinto 
county  under  Capt.  Jack  Curington,  came  upon  an  Indian, 
village  at  the  head  waters  of  Pease  River.  Most  of  fcis  men 
were  some  distance  in  his  rear,  their  horses  being  much  jad- 
ed by  travel  and  want  of  food.  With  him  were  the  dra- 
goons and  twenty  of  his  own  men.  With  these,  he  charged 
imfmediateb'.  The  Indians,  although  surprised,  fought  with 
more  than  usual  bravery,  their  women  and  children  and  all 
o^  tiieir  possessions  being  with  them.  They  could  not  hold 
their  ground  against  such  an  attacking  force,  however,  and, 
after  many  had  been  killed,  the  survivors  tried  to  escape 
to  the  mountains,  about  six  miles  distant.  Lieut.  Thomas 
Kellihuir  pursued  one,  and  Capt.  Ross  and  Lieut.  Somerville 
another.  Somerville  was  a  heavy  man,  and  his  horse  fell  be- 
hind. Ross  dashed  on  and  overtook  the  Indian  he  was  af- 
ter. A  fierce  combat  followed,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
the  Indian,  who  proved  to  be  Peta  Nocona,  chief  of  the  band. 

Kellihuir  captured  the  supposed  Indian  he  was  after,  and 
who  proved  to  be  Cynthia  Ann  Parker.  She  had  in  her 
arms  a  girl  child  about  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  Topa- 
sannah — ''Prairie  Flower."  It  was  not  known  at  the  time 
who  the  captured  woman  was.  She  spoke  no  word  that  tend- 
ed to  clear  the  mystery.  Lieut.  Sublett  picked  up  a  Coman- 
che boy.  Capt.  Ross  took  charge  of  him,  named  him  Pease, 
and  reared  him  at  Waco. 

On  returning  to  the  settlements,  Capt.  Ross  sent  for 
Isaac  Parker,  thinking  it  possible  that  the  woman  might  be 
Cynthia  Ann  Parker.  Thrall  says:  "The  venerable  Isaac 
Parker,  .still  in  hopes  of  hearing  of  his  long  lost  niece,  went 
to  the  camp.  Her  age  and  general  appearance  suited  the 
object  of  his  search,  but  she  had  lost  every  word  of  her 
native   tongue.    Col.   Parker   was  about  to  give  up  in  de- 
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epair,  when  he  turned  to  the  interpreters  and  said  very  dis- 
tinetly  that  the  woman  he  was  seeking  was  named  'Cynthia 
Ann.'  The  sound  of  the  name  by  which  her  mother  had 
called  her,  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor  captive  emo- 
tions that  had  long  lain  dormant.  In  a  letter  to  us  Col. 
Parker  says:  'The  moment  I  mentioned  the  name,  she 
straightened  herself  in  her  seat  and,  patting  herself  on  the 
breast,  said,  'Cynthia  Ann,  Cynthia  Ann.'  A  ray  of  recol- 
lection spreng  up  in  her  mind,  that  had  been  obliterated  for 
twenty-five  ^ears.  Her  very  countenance  changed,  and  a 
pleasant  smile  took  the  place  of  a  sullen  gloom.' 

"Returning  with  her  uncle,  she  socn  regained  her  na- 
tive tongue.  It  was  during  the  war,  and  she  learned  to 
spin  and  weave  and  make  herself  useful  about  the  house." 
Her  uncle  took  her  to  his  home  in  Tarrant  county.  Soon 
thereafter  she  was  carried  to  Austin  and  was  there  conducted 
by  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  the  hall  where 
the  State  Secession  Convention  was  bein'g  held  in  Aus- 
tin, in  1861.  She  appeared  to  be  greatly  distressed.  In- 
quiry revealed  the  fact  that  she  thought  the  assemblage 
was  a  meeting  of  war  chiefs,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding her  fate,  and  Avas  apprehensive  that  they  would  con- 
demn her  to  death. 

An  act  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  approved  April  8,  1861, 
granted  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  a  persicn  of  $1C0  a  year  for 
five  years,  dating  from  January  1,  1861,  and  required  the 
county  court  of  Tarrant  county  to  appoint  a  guardian  for 
her,  the  guardian  to  give  a  bond,  "conditioned  for  the 
faithful  application  of  the  pension,  and  for  the  support  and 
education  of  her  child."  Another  act  of  the  Legislature,  in 
the  same  year,  donated,  to  her  a  league  of  land. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  January  8,  1862, 
contained  the  following:  "Silas  M.  Parker,  of  Van  Zandt 
county,  is  hereby  constituted  as  agent  of  Cynthia  Ann 
Parker,  formerly  of  Tarrant  and  now  of  Van  Zandt  coun- 
ty, and,  on  his  giving  bond  in  the  sum  of  $400  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Van  Zandt  county,  for  the  faithful  application  of 
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said  persicD  to  the  support  of  said  Cynthia  Ann  Parker, 
and  fcr  the  support  and  educaticn  of  her  child,  Topasan- 
Dah,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  pay  said  pension  to  the  said 
ag^nt,  or  his  order." 

The  last  appropriations  to  pay  the  pension  were  for  the 
years  1864  and  1865,  and  are  contained  in  the  general  ap- 
propriation act  passed  by  the  Tenth  Legislature,  approved 
December  16,  1863. 

Topasannah  (little  Prairie  Flower)  died  in  1864,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  soul  ot  the  mother  winged  its  way  to 
the  spirit  land.  Cynthia  Ann  was  buried  in  the  Foster  grave- 
yard, Henderson  county,  Texas  where  her  remains  reposed  for 
forty-six  years — till  late  in  December,  1910  through  the  ef- 
forts of  thie  adoring  son,  Chief  Qaanah  Parker,  they  were  ex- 
humed, conveyed  to  Lawton,  Okla.;  and,  after  much  cer- 
emony, re-interred  in  the  Indian  family  cemetery  at  Post  Oak^ 
in  the  Wichita  mountains.  And  thus  briefly  traced,  closes 
the  history  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  far  famed  in  the 
border    annals  of  T^xas 

Cynthia  Ann  Parker  had  two  other  children,  besides 
"Prairie  Flower" — both  sons,  and  both  with  the  Coman- 
ches.  One  of  the  boys  died  not  long  after  her  own  demise; 
the  other,  Quanah  by  name,  v.  ho  long  survived  and  acquired 
renown  as  the  head  chief  of  all  the  Comanches.  Aged,  and 
beloved  by  both  the  red  and  white  man,  the  famous  chief 
died  at  his  tribal  home,  on  Thursday,  February  23,  1911,  and 
was  buried  as  he  had  so  desired  to  be,  by  the  side  of  his. 
mother,  "Preloch," — Cynthia  Ann  Parker. 

The  death  of  Quanah  Parker  marked  the  passing  of  the 
last  of  the  great  Indian  chiefs — Sitting  Bull,  R^d  Cloud, 
Crazy  Horse,  Chief  Joseph  and  Geronimo  having  preceded- 
him  some  years  to  the  "happy  hunting  grounds." 

John  Parker,  brother  of  Cynthia  Ann,  grew  to  man- 
hood among  the  Comanches,  and  participated  in  their  fo- 
rays as  a  Comanche  brave.  During  a  raid  into  Mexico,  ai 
Mexican  girl  was  captured.  Shortly  thereafter  he  wag=. 
stricken  with  small-pox.      The  trib€  fled  from  him  in.  oon?- 
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sternaticn,  and  left  him  to  die  without  attention.  The  Mex- 
ican girl  remained  with  and  nursed  him  back  to  health. 
Disgusted  with  his  former  comrades,  he  followed  the  girl's 
advice,  and  went  with  her  to  her  pecple  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  served  in  a  Mexican  ccmpary  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  during  the  war  between  the  states,  but  would 
not  leave  the  soil  of  Texas,  refusing  even  to  cross  the  line 
into  Louisiana,  The  last  heard  of  him,  he  was  living  on  a 
panck  in  Mexico.  He,  too,  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward. 


DEATH  OF  McSHERRY  AND  STINNETT— KILLING  OF 

HIBBINS  AND  CREATH  AND  THE  CAPTURE  OF 

MRS.  HIBBINS  AND  CHILDREN  —  HEROISM 

OF   THE   LITTLE    SON. 

Of  the  many,  very  mary,  pathetic  episodes  already 
clrcnicled,  ard  yet  to  be  recounted,  the  dual — triple;  yea, 
fcuir-fcld  tragic  misfortunes  of  Mrs.  McSherry^ — Hibbins — 
Stinnett — Howard,  must  certainly  claim  precedence,  and  in 
fact,  are  without  a  parallel  in  I  order  annals.  Recording 
the  multiplied  incidents  of  the  story  (extending  over  a  pe- 
ricd  of  "13",  to  her,  unfortunate  years)  at  this  juncture, 
ard  to  connect  the  thread  of  narrative,  we  must  revert  a 
few  years — closing  with  sad   sequels. 

"In  1828,"  says  John  Henry  Brown,  "there  arrived  on 
the  Guadalupe  River,  a  young  couple  from  the  vicinity  of 
Brownsville,  Jackson  county,  Illinois — John  McSherry  and 
his  wife,  Sarah,  whose  maiden  name  was  Creath.  They  set- 
tled on  the  west  side  of  the  Guadalupe,  in  De Witt's  colony 
at  a  place  in  what  is  now  the  lower  edge  of  DeWitt  county, 
near  a  little  creek,  which,  with  a  spring,  was  some 
t-VAO  liurdred  yards  in  front  of  the  cabin  they  erected — 
wild  and  isolated,  but  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of  the 
Southwest.  Their  nearest  neighbor  was  Andrew  Lockhart, 
ten  miles  up  the  river,  and  one  of  a  large  family  of  sterling 
pioneers  on  the  Guadalupe,  bearing  that  name. 

"Mrs.  McSherry  was  a  beautiful  blonde,  an  excellent 
type  of  the  country  girls  of  the   West   in  that    day,     very 
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handsome  in  person,  graceful  in  manner  and  pure  of  heart. 
Mr.  McSherry  was  an  honest,  industrious  man  of  nerve  and 
will.    They  were  happily  devoted  to  each  other. 

"Early  in  1829  their  first  child,  a  son,  was  born,  com- 
plementing the  full  measure  of  their  connubial  bliss — but 
alas!  soon  to  be  blighted  with  a  most  direful  calamity." 

"Later  in  the  same  year,"  continues  Brown,  "about 
nooa  on  a  pleasant  day,  Mr.  McSherry  went  to  the  spring 
for  a  bucket  of  water.  As  he  arose  from  the  bank,  bucket 
in  hand,  a  party  of  Indians,  with  a  wild  yell,  sprang  from 
the  tushes,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  His 
wife,  hearing  the  yell,  sprang  to  the  door,  saw  him  plainly 
and  realized  the  peril  of  herself  and  infant.  In  the  twink- 
Jing  of  an  eye,  she  barred  the  doer,  seized  the  gun,  and 
resolved  to  defend  herself  and  baby  unto  death.  The  sav- 
ages surveyed  the  situation  and  maneuvered  to  and  fro, 
but  failed  to  attack  the  cabin,  and  soon  disappeared.  Thus 
she  was  left  alone,  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  habitation, 
and  without  a  road  to  that,  or  any  other  place.  But  truly, 
in  the  belief  of  every  honest  person  of  long  frontier  expe- 
rience, the  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable.  About  dark, 
John  McCrabb,  a  fearless  and  excellent  man,  well  armed 
and  mounted,  but  wholly  unaware  of  the  sad  condition  of 
matters,  rode  up  to  the  cabin  to  pass  the  night.  Hearing 
the  recital,  his  strong  nerves  became  stronger,  and  his  heart 
pulsated  as  became  a  whole-souled  Irishman.  Very  soon  he 
placed  the  young  mother  and  babe  on  his  horse,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  started  on  foot,  through  the  wilderness, 
for  the  house  of  settler  Lockhart,  reaching  it  before  daylight, 
where  warm  hearts  bestowed  all  possible  care  and  kindness 
on  those  so  ruthlessly  stricken  in  th«  wilderness,  and  so 
remote  from  all  kindred  ties."  1 

Here  in  this  hospitable  home  the  bereaved  lady  re- 
mained, till  she  met,  was  wooed,  and  married  John 
Hibbins,  a  worthy  man,  who  settled  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Guadalupe,  in  Hhe  vicinity  of  where  the  town  of 
Concrete,  in  DeWitt  county,  now  atanda.  ■    '.  ^.,    j  j 
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Again  happy  and  prosperous,  in  the  summer  of  1835, 
with  her  little  boy,  John  McSh^rry,  and  an  infant  by  Mr. 
Hibbins,  she  visited  her  kindred  in  Illinois — returning  in 
company  with  a  single  brother,  George  Creath,  in  boat,  via 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Columbia,  on  the  Brazos, 
"where,  early  in  February,  1836,  Mr.  Hibbins  met  them 
with  an  ox-cart,  on  which  they  begrn  the  journey  home." 
From  Beason's  Crossing  on  the  Colorado,  they  proceeded 
to  the  Navidad,  and  thence  along  the  old  La  Bahia  road, 
reaching  their  last  camp  on  Rock  Creek,  six  miles  above  the 
subsequent  village  of  Sweet  Home,  in  Lavaca  county,  and 
within  about  fifteen  miles  of  their  home,  where  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  thirteen  Comanche  Indian  warriors, 
who  immediately  killed  Hibhins  and  Creath,  made  captives 
of  Mrs.  Hibbins  and  her  two  children,  took  possession  of  the 
effects,  and  leisurely  moved  off,  passing  up  through  the 
Peach  Creek  timbered  region,  between  the  Guadalupe  and 
the  Colorado.  At  their  second  camp,  Mrs.  Hibbins'  suf- 
fering little  babe,  crying  from  pain,  was  seized  by  one  of 
the  fierds  and  its  brains  dashed  cut  against  a  tree,  before 
the  eyes  of  its  shrieking,  frantic,  but  helpless  mother. 

For  an  account  of  this  lady's  further  sufferings,  prov- 
idential escape,  and  rescue  of  her  little  son,  en  this  occa- 
sion, we  quote  from  the  Reminiscences  of  the  octogenarian 
pioneer,  Noah  Smithwick,  w^ho  wrote  from  personal  knowl- 
edge— prefacing  with  the  providential,  or  at  least  fortunate 
fact  that,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  alarming  depre- 
dations of  the  Indians  all  along  that  frontier,  Capt.  John  J. 
Tomlinscn  had  been  commissioned  with  a  small  company 
of  rangers — the  first  ever  raised  under  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Texas — for  protection,  and  was  at  that  time 
in  close  proximity  to  this  band  of  marauder*.  Says  Smith- 
wick, one  of  the  company:  "We  were  assigned  to  duty  on 
the  headwaters  of  Brushy  Creek,  some  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  the  site  of  the  present  capital,  that  city  not  hav- 
ing been  even  projected  then.  The  appointed  rendezvous 
"was  Hornsby's  station,  ten  miles  below  Austin,  on  the  Col- 
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orade,  from  which  place  we  were  to  proceed  at  once  to 
oiir  pest,  taking  such  materials  as  were  necessary  to  aid 
w«  in  the  construction  of  a  block  house.  *  *  *  Just  as  we 
were  preparing  for  our  supper,  a  young  white  woman,  an  en- 
tire stranger,  her  clothing  hanging  in  shreds  about  her 
•torn  ard  bleeding  body,  dragged  herself  into  camp  and 
sank  exhausted  on  the  ground.  The  feeling  of  rest  and  re- 
lief en  finding  heaself  among  friends  able  and  willing  to 
help  her,  so  overcame  her  overtaxed  strength  that  it  was 
some  little  time  before  she  cowld  give  a  coherent  explana- 
tion of  her  situation,  name,  and  sad  misfortunes.  *  *  * 

"The  scene  of  the  attack  being  a  lonely  spot  on  a  lone- 
ly road,  the  cunning  redskins  knew  there  was  little  risk  of 
the  outrage  being  discovered  till  they  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuit;  so  when  a  cold  norther  met  them  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Colorado,  about  where  the  city  of  Austin  now  stands, 
they  sought  the  shelter  of  a  cedar  brake  on  Walnut  Creek, 
and  encamped.  Confident  that  Mrs.  Hibbins  could  not  es- 
cape with  her  child,  and  trusting  to  her  mother's  love  to 
prevent  her  leaving  it,  the  Indians  allowed,  her  to  lie  un- 
bound, not  even  putting  out  guards.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  wrapping  themselves  in  their  buffalo  robes,  they  were 
soon  sound  asleep.  But  there  was  no  sleep  for  Mrs.  Hib- 
bins— heroic  woman,  she  resolved  to  escape  and  to  rescue 
her  child.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  another  day's 
travel  would  take  her  far  beyond  the  settlements  and  the 
possibility  of  successful  escape  and  procuring  help  before 
the  savages  reached  their  stronghold.  Assured  by  their 
breathing  that  her  captors  were  asleep,  and  summoning  all 
her  courage,  she  carefuFy;  tucked  the  robe  about  her  sleep- 
ing boy — her  first-born,  and  now  her  only  child — and  stole 
away,  leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  brutal  barbarians. 

"She  felt  sure  the  river  they  had  crossed  was  the  Col- 
orado, and  knew  there  were  settlements  below;  how  far 
down  she  had  no  idea,  but  that  seeming  to  offer  the  only 
means  of  escape,  she  made  straight  for  the  river,  hiding 
her  tracks  in  the  icy  waters,  and  hurried  away  as  fast  as 
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the  darliiiess  would  permit.  Once  she  thought  she  heard 
her  child  call,  '  Mamma !  Mamma ! '  and  her  heart  stood)  still 
with  fear  thiat  the  Indians  would  be  awakened  and  miss 
her.  She  momentarily  expected  to  hear  a  yell  of  alarm, 
and  not  daring  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  bottom  timber, 
fihe  meandered  the  winding  stream,  sometimes  wading  in 
the  shallow  water  along  the  edge,  and  again  working  her 
way  through  the  brush  and  briars,  tearing  her  clothing  and 
lacerating  her  flesh,  never  pausing  in  her  painful  journey 
till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  came  upon  the  first  sign 
of  civilization — some  gentle  milk  cows  feeding  along  the  river 
bottom^  and  felt  that  she  must  be  near  a  white  settlement, 
but  dared  not  call  for  assistance,  lest  the  Indians  be  in 
pursuit.  Surmising  the  cows  would  soon  be  going  home,  she 
cecretcd  herself  nearby  and  waited  till  they  had  finished 
their  browsing,  and  followed  them  in  to  the  station — hav- 
ing spent  nearly  twenty-four  hours  in  traveling  a  distance 
of  only  ten  miles. 

"Fortunate  beyond  hope,  in  finding  the  rangers  there, 
she  implored  us  to  save  her  child,  describing  the  mule  he 
Jrode,  the  band  of  Indians  and  the  direction  they  were  trav- 
eling. Hastily  dispatching  our  supper,  we  were  soon  in  th« 
saddle,  and,  with  a  trusty  guide,  Reuben  Hornsby,  trav- 
eled on  till  we  judged  we  must  be  near  the  trail,  and  fear- 
ful of  crossing  it  in  the  darkness,  we  halted  and  waited 
for  daylight.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough,  our  scouts 
were  out,  and  soon  found  the  trail,  fresh  and  well  defined. 
Cautiously  following,  we  came  upon  the  Indians  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morniing,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to 
break  eamp.  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  tvhey  broke  for 
the  shelter  o^  a  cedar  brake,  leaving  everything  except 
such  w^eapons  as  they  hastiily  snatched  ais  tC  ey  started." 

In  the  quick  charge  and-  pursuit,  four  warriors  were 
killed  before  they  could  reach  the  almost  impenetrable  ce- 
dar brakes.  Two  of  tdie  rangers,  Elijah  Ingram  and  Hugh 
M.  Childress,  were  wounded,  while  a  number  of  thrilling, 
and  some  narrow,  escapes  occurred  —  Captain    Tomlinson 
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having  his  horse  efciot  and  kilkd,   himself  narrowly   escap- 
ing deaith. 

"But,"  contiDues  Similthwick,  "we  got  all  their  horses 
ard  other  plunder,  and,  to  croAvn  our  sucees«,  we  achieved 
the  main  object  iof  the  expedition,  wbich  was  the  rescue  of 
the  little  hoy,  though  the  he'dlessness  of  oiie  of  ouir  men 
came  near  robbing  ui&  of  our  prize  in  a  shocking  manner. 
The  Indians,  careful  of  the  preservation  of  their  little  cap- 
tive— they  intended  to  make  a  good  Comanehe  of  him — had 
wrapped  him  up  warmly  in  a  buffalo  robe  and  tied  him  (m 
his  mule,  preparatory  to  resuming  their  journey.  When  we 
rushed  upou  them,  (they  had  no  time  to  remove  him,  and 
the  mule,  being  startled  by  our  charge,  started  to  run, 
when  cue  of  our  men,  not  rseeing  that  the  rider  was  a  child, 
gave  chase,  and,  putting  his  gun  against  the  back  of  the 
boy,  pulled  the  trigger.  Fortunately  the  gun  missed  fire. 
He  .tried  again  with  like  result.  The  third  time  his  fin- 
ger w£s  on  the  trigger,  when  one  of  the  other  boys,  perceiv- 
ing with  horror  the  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted:,  knocked 
the  gun  up.  It  fired  cleaj-,  sending  a  ball  whistling  over 
the  head  cf  the  rescued  child.  Providence  seemed  to  have 
interposed  to  save  him." 

Gathering  up  the  spoils,  and  with  their  precious  charge, 
(the  rangers  now  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp.  Of 
the  affecting  scene,  the  joyous  meeting  bore,  we  let  Captain 
Tomlinscn  tell:  "Lieut.  Rogers*  presented  the  child  to  its 
mother,  and  the  scene  which  here  ensued  beggars  descrip- 
tion. A  mother  meeting  with  her  child  released  from  In- 
dian captivity,  rescued,  as  it  w«re,  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death!  Not  an  eye  Avas  dry.  She  ealled  us  brothers,  and 
every  other  endearing  name,  and  would  have  fallen  on  her 
knees  to  worship  us.  She  hugged  the  child^ — her  only  re- 
maining treasure — to  her  bosom  as  if  fearful  that  she 
would  again  lose  him.     And — but  'tis  uselefs  to  eay  more." 

Near  the  sam^e  time — perhaps  by  the  same  tribe,  if  not 


»  Lieut.  Jeeeph  IRogers  wm  k  brother  of  Mrs.  Ger.  Edward  Burleson,  mmI  wm  killed 
in  a  Burprise  att«ck  br  Indians  near  Homsby'e  on  the  Colorado  the  following  year. 
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same  party,  of  Indians — and  lOnly  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  spot  where  Hibbins  and  Creath  were  killed,  and 
Mrs.  Hibbins  and  children  were  captured,  occurred  the  mur- 
id'cr  cf  the  Douglas  and  Daugherty  families,  already  related. 

But  otlier  tribulations  were  yet  in  store  for  this  seeming- 
ly fated  woman ;  who,  however,  survived  forty  or  more 
years  afterward — passing  through  other  horrors — finally  to 
jneet  a  peaceful  death,  mourned  by  her  fourth  husband, 
Phillip  Howard,  in  Bosque  county.  Gleaning  the  further 
facts  of  her  extraordinary  career  we  quote  from  Brown's  de- 
tailed narrative,  who,  as  neighbor  to  Mr.  Howard  in  1846, 
received  the  main  facts  from  her  own  lips: — "Thus  the 
mother  and  child,  bereft  of  husband  and  father,  and  left 
without  a  relative  nearer  than  Southern  Illinois,  found  them- 
selves in  the  families  of  Messrs.  Ilarrell  and  Hornsby,  the 
outside  settlers  on  the  then  feeble  frontier  of  the  Colorado — 
large  hearted  and  sympathizing  avant-couriers  in  the  ad- 
•yancing  civilization  of  Texas.  The  coincident  fall  of  the 
Alamo  came  to  them  as  a  summons  to  pack  up  their  effects 
.and!  hasten  eastward,  as  their  fellow  citizens  below  were  al- 
ready doing. 

"The  mother  and  child  accompanied  these  two  families  in 
flight  from  the  advancing  Mexicans,  till  they  halted  east  of 
'ihe  Trinity,  where,  in  a  few  weeks,  couriers  bore  the  glorious 
Jiews  of  victory  and  redemption  from  the  field  of  San  Jacin- 
±0.  Soon  ,they  resumed  their  weary  march,  but  this  time  for 
their  homes.  In  Washington  county  Mrs.  Hibbins  halted!, 
.under  the  friendly  roof  of  a  sympathizing  pioneer.  There 
she  also  met  a  former  neighbor,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Clai- 
i)orne  Stinnett,  an  intelligent  and  estimable  man,  who,  with 
C^aptain  Henry  S.  Brown  (father  of  the  writer  of  this)  rep- 
resented DeWitt's  Colony  in  the  first  deliberative  body  ever 
assembled  at  San  Felipe,  October  1,  1832, 

After  a  widowhood  of  twelve  months,  Mrs,  Hibbins  mar- 
aried  Mr.  Stinnett  and  they  at  once  (in  tlie  spring  of  1837)  re- 
. turned  to  their  former  home  on  tlie  Guadalupe,  In  the  organ- 
ization of  Oonzales  county,  a  little  later,  Mr.    Stinnett    was 
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elected  sheriff.  Late  in  the  fall  with  a  pack-horse,  he  went 
to  Linnville  one  day,  to  buy  needed  supplies.  Loading  this 
extra  horse  with  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  and  with  $700.00 
in  cash,  he  started  home.  B\J.  instead  of  following 
the  road  by  Victoria,  he  traveled  a  more  direct  route  through 
the  prairie.  When  about  night,  near  the  Arenosa  creek,  some 
twentv  miles  northeast  of  Victoria,  he  discovered  a  smoke  in 
a  grove  of  timber,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  camp  of 
hunters,  went  to  it.  Instead,  it  was  the  camp  of  two 
"runaway"  negro  men,  seeking  their  way  to  Mexico. 
They  murdered  Mr.  Stinnett,  took  his  horses,  provis- 
ions and  money,  and,  undiscovered,  reached  Mexico.  The 
fate  of  the  murdered  man  remained  a  mystery.  No 
trace  of  him  was  found  for  five  years  until,  in  the 
fall  of  1842,  one  of  the  negroes  revealed  all  the  facts  to 
an  American  prisoner  in  Mexico  (the  late  Col.  Andrew  Neill) 
and  so  described  the  locality  that  the  remains  of  Mr.  Stinnett 
were  found  and  interred. 

Thus  this  estimable  lady  lost  her  third  husband— two  by 
red  savages  and  one  by  black  fiends — and     was     again  alone 
without  ties  of  kinship,  except  her  child,  in  all  the  land.  Yet 
she  was  still  young,  attractive  in  person  and  pure  of  heart,  so 
that,  two  years  later,  she  was  wooed     and     won     by  Phillip 
Howard.     Unwisely,  in  June,  1840,  soon  after   their  marriage, 
they  abandoned  their  home     on  the  Gaudalupe  and  removed 
to  the  ancient  Mission  of  San  Juan,  eight    miles  below    San 
Antonio.   It  was  a  trip  of  100  miles  through  a  wilderness  often 
traversed  by  hostile  savages.    Hence  they  were    escorted    by 
seven  young  men  of  the  vicinity,    consisting   of   Byrd   Lock- 
part,  Jr.,  (of  that  well  known  pioneer  family)     young     Mc- 
Gary,  two  brothers  named  Powers  (one  of  whom  was  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  and  both  the  sons  of  a  widow)  and  three  others  whose 
names  are  forgotten.    On  arriving  at  the  mission  in  the  fore- 
noon, their  horses  were  "hobbled"  out  near  by  and  little  John 
McSherry,  (the  child  of  Mrs.  Howard,  recovered  from  the  In- 
dians in  1836,  and  at  this  time  in  his  eleventh  year)  was  left 
on  a  pony  to  watch  them;  but  within  half  an  hour  a  body  of 
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Indians  suddenly  charged  upon  them,  captured  some  of  the 
horses  and  little  John  barely  escaped  by  dashing  into  the 
camp,  a  vivid  reminder  to  the  mother  that  her  cup  of  afflic- 
tion was  not  yet  full.  In  a  day  or  two  the  seven  young  men 
started  on  their  return  home.  About  noon  next  day,  a  heavy 
shower  fell,  wetting  their  f ire-a-ms,  but  was  soon  followed  by 
sunshine,  when  they  all  fired  off  their  guns  to  clean  and 
dry  them.  Most  imprudently  they  all  did  bo  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  no  loaded  piece.  This  volley  attracted  th^ 
keen  ear  of  seventy  hostile  Comanchee  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  discovered  them.  In  a  moment  or  two  they  ap- 
peared and  cried  out  that  they  were  friendly  Tonkawas.  The 
ruse  succeeded  and  they  were  allowed  to  approach  and  encir- 
cle the  now  helpless  young  men.  Six  of  them  were  instantly 
slain,  scalped  and  their  horses  and  effects,  with  the  boy  Pow- 
ers, carried  off.  During  the  second  night  afterwards,  in 
passing  through  a  cedar  brake  at  the  foot  of  the  Cibolo 
mountains,  he  slid  quietly  off  his  horse  and  escaped.  In 
three  or  four  days  he  reached  the  upper  settlements  on  the 
Guadalupe,  and  gave  the  first  information  of  these  harrow- 
ing facts. 

Thus  again  admonished,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  removed 
down  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  below  the  old  Mexican  ranch 
of  Don  Carlos  de  la  Garza,  in  the  lower  edge  of  Goliad  coun- 
ty, confident  that  no  hostile  Indians  would  ever  visit  that 
secluded  and  far  down  locality.  But  they  were  mistaken. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1842  marauding  savages  made  a  raid 
in  that  vicinity,  stole  a  number  of  horses,  killed  stock,  mur- 
dered settler  Gilleland  and  wife  in  a  most  brutal  manner  and 
carried  off  their  little  son  and  daughter,  but  a  party  of  vol- 
unteers, among  whom  were  the  late  Maj.  Alfred  S.  Thur- 
mond of  Aransas,  and  the  late  Col.  Andrew  Neill  of  Austin, 
over-hauled  and  defeated  the  Indians  and  recaptured  the  chil- 
dren, the  boy  Wm.  M.  Gilleland  long  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Austin  and  the  little  girl,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Fisher,  still  surviving, 
and  a  prominent  member  and  leader  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
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Republic — a  story  full  of  patho,s  and  tragedy,  to  be  recount- 
ed hereinafter. 

Following  this  sixth  admonition,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  at 
once  removed  to  the  present  vicinity  of  Hallettsville,  in  La- 
vaca county,  and  thenceforward  her  life  encountered  no 
repetition  of  the  horrors  which-  had  so  terribly  followed  her 
footsteps  through  the  previous  thirteen  years.  Peace  and  a 
fair  share  of  prosperity  succeeded.  In  1848  Mr.  Howard  was 
made  County  Judge,  and  some  years  later  they  located  in 
Bosque  county,  where  she  died  and  where  he  is  believed  to  be 
now  living,  probably  a  little  past  four-score  years. 


Other  inicidents  wiithout  exact  dates,  but  all  occurring 
during  t'hie  year,  in  different  sectionis  of  the  country — most- 
ly within  the  limits  of  Austin's  colonies  will  be  briefly  no- 
ticed. Mainly,  th^se  are  small  affairs,  in  view  of  greater 
ones,  but  deserving  of  notice — illustrating  at  least,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  too,  the  tremendous  hazards  taken,  and 
trials  suffered,  by  the  early  picneeis  of  Texas  in  their 
fitirugg'ks  to  secure  and  retain  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  in  this  fair,  but  blood-bought  land. 


THE  HARVEY  MASSACRE. 

Amcng  oth'er  brave  and  worthy  pioneers,  were  the  Har- 
vey family,  emigrating  from  Alabama,  and  settling  near 
Wheelock,  in  what  is  now  Robertscn  county,  Texas,  in 
1835.  In  November  of  the  following  year,  while  the  happy 
family  were  enjoying  the  frugal  evening  meal — little  think- 
ing of  near  danger — a  party  of  Indians,  cautiously  ap- 
proaching, attacked  the  house.  Mr.  Harvey  attempted  to  se- 
cure his  gun,  in  a  rack  over  the  door,  but  was '.struck  in  the 
neck  by  a  bullet  and  instantly  killed.  His  wife  concealed 
hetrself  und^r  one  of  the  beds  in  the  room,  but  was  discov- 
ered, dragged  out  and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  killed 
and  I  horr'ibly  mutilated — the  savage  fiends  cutting  her 
heart  out  and  placing  it  on  her  breast.  The  sen,  a  lad  of 
about  (ten  years,  was  also  killed^ — "with     many     wounds" 
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— his  coait  containing  more  than  twenty  holes.  Securing 
the  scalps  of  their  victims  the  savages  now  departed,  car- 
rying away  as  captives  the  little  nine  yeair  old  daughter, 
whose  arm  was  broken)  during  the  ma^sa'cre,  and  a  negro 
servant  girl. 

Finally,  afttr  more  than  a  year's  search,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  considerable  money,  the  daughter  was  found 
and  ransomed  by  an  uncle,  James  Tolbert,  who  carried  her 
to    his   home    in  Alabama — removing  thenice  to  Texas. 

"They  settled, "says  the  Rev.  Morrell,  "near  where  her 
parents  and  brother  were  killed.  She  has  since  married,  and 
when  recently  (1873)  heard  from,  was  living.  I  have  often 
been  at  hc(r  ihou.se,  and  used  the  family  Bible  at  worship, 
owned  by  her  father;  and  whicih  yet  has  upon  its  pages 
the  blood  of  her  parents,  spilled  by  the  hands  lof  the  In- 
dians on  that  fearful  night." — " Flo wers  and  Fruits,  or  Thir- 
ty-Six Years  in  Texas,"  pp.  68,  69. 


CAPTURE  OF  MRS.  YEARGIN  AND  CHILDREN. 

In  the  night,  a  few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Sau  Ja- 
cinto, a  party  of  Comanches  attacked  the  Yeargin  home, 
on  Cummings  Creek,  in  Fayette  county.  This  family  was  one 
of  the  few  that  had  not  joined  their  neig'hbors  in  the 
"runaway  scraps."  Mrs.  Yeargin  and  her  two  little  sons 
"Were  captured — the  aged  husband  and  father  escaped  after 
pursuit,  running  afoot,  it  is  said,  ten  miles,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  soon  died. 

After  a  captivity  of  some  three  months,  the  mother  was 
reclaimed  by  relatives,  at  Coffee's  trading  house  on  Red 
River — ^the  ransom  paid  being  $300.  But  the  Indians  stead- 
fastly refused  to  sell  the  two  little  boys,  and  they  were  nev- 
er after  heard  of.  Eventually  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  exposure  and  ill  treatment  at  the  'hands  of  her  cruel 
captors,  but  ever  mourning  the  loss  of  her  loved  ones,  thia 
estimable  lady  survived  nuany  years,  dying  at  her  old  home- 
stead a  few  years  since. 
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FATS  OF  THE  REEDS. 

Joseph  and  Braman  Reed,  brothers,  w<?(re  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia, emigratJEg  to  Texas  in  1629,  and  first  locating  in 
the  Bastrop  community,  removing  after  a  short  time  to 
what  is  now  Burleson  county,  settling  on  Davidson's  Greek, 
■where  they  followed  the  business  of  stock  raising.  One 
day  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Joseph  Reed  rode  out  on 
the  range,  looking  after  his  cattle,  and  when  about  half  a 
mile  from  home,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  forty 
or  fifty  Indians.  Amid  a  perfect  shower  of  arrows,  Reed 
put  spurs  to  his  hoirse  and  fled  for  his  home,  pursued  by 
the  yelling  savages.  Mortally  wounded,  the  poor  mam  fell 
fromi  his  horse  just  as  he  reac-fhed  his  yard  gate.  His  hero- 
i-c  wife,  determining  he  should  not  be  scalped  and  mutilat- 
ed, now  rushed  out  and,  under  t<he  excitement  of  the  oe- 
casicn,  aictually  lifted  her  dead  husband  to  her  arms  and 
dragged  him  into  the  cabin,  which  she  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing unharmed,  although  the  target  of  many  arrows. 

Fortunately,  the  Indians  d'd  not  attack  the  house,  but 
left,  camping,  however  in  the  vicinity.  The  brother  of  the 
dead  man,  arriving  on  the  scene,  spreiad  the  alarm,  and 
socn  colkcted  a  small  party  of  settlers,  who  attacked  the 
Indiians  in  their  camp.  In  the  hard  fight,  Braman  Reed, 
too,  was  killed,  and  seveiral  others  wounded;  and  for  a  time 
the  situatdcn  of  the  whites  was  desperate,  but  finally  the 
chief  fell,  wthen  the  Indians  fled,  leaving  their  d-ead  on  the 
field.  Though  seldom  following  the  harrowing  practice  of 
the  savages,  so  exasperated  were  the  whites  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  are  told,  they  scalped  the  dead  chief. 

In  Travis  county,  in  May  of  this  year,  depredating  In- 
dians plundered  th^e  house  of  Nathaniel  Moore,  who,  with  his 
family  was  absent,  and  on  the  following  morning  at  Thom- 
as Moore's,  killed  Conrad  Rohrer,  from  ambush,  as  he  was 
eaddldng  his  horse  to  ride  out  after  his  team.  Showing* 
themselves  now,  to  th«  number  of  ten,  they  threatened  to 
attack  Moore's  house,  but  d^esisted  on  the  appear anice  ofeeT- 
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«ral  men,  W'hc  happened  to  be     stcipirg     over     ndght     at 
Moore's. 


KILLIKO  OF  EDWABDS. 

About  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  section,  John  Ed- 
wards, cne  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Texas,  was  killed  by  In- 
diane.  In  company  with  Mr.  Bartholomew  Manlove,  he  was 
traveling  from  the  town  of  Bastrop  to  Washington.  Ap- 
proaching under  the  guise  of  friendship,  the  Indians  shook 
hands  with  Edwardis,  and  then  fell  upon  him,  spearing  him 
to  death.  Manlove  had  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy 
and  after  a  hard  race  of  several  mil-es,  effected  his  escape.* 

On  one  occasion,  three  men — John  Marlin,  Jarrett  and 
Lanham  Menifee,  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  a  beetree  they 
had  discovered.  Walking  single  file  along  a  narrow,  wood- 
ed trail,  they  suddenly  discovered  an  Indian  aiming  at 
them,  but  his  gun  missed  Ifire,  when  Marlin  and  Lanham 
Menifee  both  +"ired,  "each  killing  the  same  Indian."  Re- 
loading their  guns,  the  settlers  proceeded  but  a  few  paces 
further,  wihen  they  were  fired  upon  by  other  Indians  in  fim- 
huish.  The  fire  was  quickly  returned  with  fatal  effect — 
killing  two  more  Indians  and  causing  the  others  to  retreat 
to  a  dense  thicket.  Joined  at  this  moment  by  another  set- 
tler, who  chanced  to  be  riding  in  that  direction,  the  two  re- 
maining Indians  were  attacked,  one  being  killed  and  the 
other  escaping. 


TROUBLES  IN  THE  H0RNSB7  SETTLEMENT. 

Hornsby's  on  the  Colorado,  some  ten  miles  below  the 
present  city  of  Austin,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  outside, 
settlements  in  Austin's  upper  colony,  and  at  this  date  con- 
sisted of  the  Hornsbys,  Harrells  and  a  few  other  brave 
families. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  these  families,   escorted  by  Wil- 

»WiIb«rg«r,  p.  231. 
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liams,  Hoggett  and  Cain,  three  young  men  detailed  by  Cap- 
tain Tomlinson,  then  in  command  cf  a  small  ranger  force 
in  that  vicinity,  fled  like  others,  before  the  Mexican  army 
of  invasion,  toward  the  Sabine.  On  arriving  at  the  old 
town  of  Nashville,  they  heard  th«  glorious  news  of  Santa 
Anna's  defeat  at  San  Jaicinto,  and  at  once  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  to  the  tilling  of  their  fields.  "They  had  only 
been  home  a  few  days  (says  Wilbarger)  wh-en  about  ten 
o'clock  on«  bright  morning  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
while  Williams  and  Hoggett  were  in  one  part  of  the  field, 
hoeing  and  thinning  corn,  and  the  Hornsby  boys  and  Cain 
were  working  in  another  portion,  about  on*  hundred  In- 
dians rode  up  to  th«  fence  near  where  Williams  and  Hog- 
gett Wiere  at  work,  threw  down  th^  fen<;e  and  marched  in, 
bearing  a  white  flag  hoisted  on  a  lance — the  wily  redskins 
thus  throwing  the  young  men  off  their  guiard.  As  they 
rode  up,  forming  a  circle,  they  shook  hands  with  the  two 
young  men,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  commenced 
their  bloody  work,  spearing  one  of  them  to  death,  and 
shooting  the  other  dea>d  as  he  attempted  to  flee." 

At  this  juncture  the  Hornsty  boys,  Billy,  aged  19;  Mal- 
colm, 17 ;  Reuben,  Jr.,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
young  man  Cain,  witnessing  the  attack  upon,  and  fate  of 
their  two  companions  in  the  adjoining  field,  fl«d  for  the 
river  bottom,  crossed  and  went  up  the  stream  some  dis- 
tance, recrossing  about  the  present  Burdett  ford,  and  then 
traveled)  down  throug'h  the  thicket  brush  of  the  bottom  to 
within  about  a  mile  of  their  home,  where  they  concealed 
themselves  until  after  dark,  when  they  cautiously  ventured 
in— expecting  perhaps,  to  find  their  parents  and  oth- 
ers slaughtered,  and  the  house  plundered  or  burned. 
But  the  murderous  fiends,  "after  riding  around  and  firing 
off  a  few  guns,  had  departed,  carrying  with  them  all  the 
stock  they  could  gather  in  the  neighborhood,"  amount- 
ing to  some  seventy-five  ©r  one  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
some  of  which  got  loose  from  the  Indiana  and  came  back 
'home  about  three  weeks  afterward.    "The  joyful  meeting," 
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continues  Wilbarger,  in  telliEg  of  the;  return  of  the  five 
boys,  "can  better  be  imagined  than  de«eribed,  for  up  to 
this  time  neither  party  knew  what  had  been  the  fate  of 
the  other." 

In  this  same  vicinity,  in  the  fall,  two  other  men  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  Blakely,  Harris  and  one  other,  name 
now  forgotten,  came  up  from  Webber's  Prairie,  some  six  or 
seven  miles  below,  and  stopped  over  night  at  Hornsby's, 
leavirg  next  morning  to  hunt  for  wild  fctrey  cattle^ — "m'av- 
erieks"' — of  which  there  were  a  great  number  ranging  on 
th^  riv^r  at  that  time — common  property  and  ''free  to  who- 
ever might  be  lucky  enough  to  kill  them."  Having  crossed 
the  river  and  entered  the  range,  andi  just  as  Harris  and  the 
unknown  man  were  ascending  the  bf.rk  cf  a  small  ravine", 
they  were  fired  upon  and  killed.  Blakely,  who  fortunately 
was  some  diislanee  in  the  rear,  wheeled,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  succeeded  in  escapirg  by  fast  riding.  The  mur- 
dered, men  were  is^calped  and  disemboweled,  their  entrails 
strewn  upon  bushes,  their  armjs  chopped  off  and  hearts 
cut  out.  "Such,"  says  Wilbarger,  was  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Hornsby  settlement  in  1836;  nor  did  the 
Indians  cease  their  murders  in  this  section  for  many  years 
afterward,  as  late  as  1845 — as  will    be     shown    further     on. 


Note—The  following  letter  from  Hon.  W.  T.  Davidson, 
(lately  deceased)  gives  further  details  of  the  murder  of 
his  father  and  of  Crouch,  his  companion,  by  the  Indians. 
The  statements  can  be  relied  on  as  true.    The  letter  follows: 

Belton,  Texas,  March  25,  1907. 
Mr.  J.  T.  DeShields, 

Farmersville,  Texas. 
Dear  Sir: — At  your  requ?st  I  send  you  a  short  account 
of  the  killing  of  Robert  Davidson,  my  father,  by  the  Coman- 
che Indians  in  1836.  Mr.  Davidson  was  born  in  Kentucky 
on  July  1,  1799.  Married  Rebecca  Landis  in  Ohio  in  1825; 
settled  in  Illinois  and  from  there  moved  to  Texas  in  1838. 
First  stopped  in  Burleson  county  on  Davidson's  Creek,  near 
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the  present  town  of  Caldwell,  and  set  up  the  body  of  a  log 
house,  but  never  did  finish  it,  and  moved  from  there  up  to 
Nashville  on  the  Brazos,  and  from  there  in  the  fall  of  1834 
moved  with  his  family  up  to  the  Three  Forks  of  Little 
River,  settled  on  his  headright  league  of  land,  and  built  a 
log  cabin  in  the  bottom  on  the  river  bank,  for  protection 
against  the  Indians.  In  1835  he  cleared  about  four  acres  of 
land  and  put  it  in  corn  and  pumpkins.  The  Indians  having 
become  so  bold  and  troublesome,  my  father  moved  his  fam- 
ily back  to  Nashville  in  the  fall  of  1835,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  he  went  back  to  his  home  on  Little  River  to  plant  a 
crop,  but  before  he  got  through,  Santa  Anna  had  invaded 
Texas,  butchered  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo,  and  then  the 
settlers  having  been  notified  by  couriers,  sent  from  Nash- 
ville up  on  Little  River,  to  fall  back  to  Nashville,  as  the 
country  was  being  over-run  by  Mexicans    and    Indians.    My 

father,  Jasper  Crouch,  Grouldsby  Childers,  0.  T.  Tyler, 

Shackelford,  Jno.  Beal,  Jack  Hopson,  Ezekiel  Robertson 
and  probably  two  or  three  others,  on  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion, made  immediate  preparations  to  retreat  in  a  body  to 
Nashville.  Their  only  vehicle  was  a  W'agon  to  be  drawn  by 
a  single  pair  of  oxen.  They  had  some  horses  but  not 
enough  to  mount  the  entire  party.  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  they  arrived  at  Henry  "Walker's  on  "Walker's 
Creek,  about  7  or  8  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of  Camer- 
on.    There  they  found  Henry  "Walker,   Campbell   Smith    and 

Monroe.    On  the  next  morning    the    party    started  on 

their  journey  to  Nashville,  and  father  and  Crouch  concluded 
the  party  was  out  of  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  their 
families  being  down  at  Nashville,  told  the  balance  of  the 
party  they  would  go  on  ahead,  and  reach  Nashville  that 
evening,  but  they  had  got  about  300  yards  ahead  of  the  main 
party,  when  about  200  Indians,  coming  up  in  their  rear, 
passed  by  the  main  party  without  making  any  halt,  and 
pushed  ahead  and  attacked  my  father  and  Crouch,  who 
made  a  bold  stand,  but  were  both  slain  by  the  merciless 
ravages,  after  losing  one  or  two  of  their  number. 
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This  occurrence  took  place  in  the  month  of  March  ac- 
cording to  my  riecoUection  of  the  event ;  others  say  as  late 
as  June,  1836. 

My  father  had  studied  medicine  before  moving  to  Texas, 
and  brought  some  valuable  meiical  works  with  him,  but  not 
being  sufficiently  settled,  he  never  practiced  in  this  country. 
Jasper  Crouch,  who  was  killed  with  my  father,  was  a  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  preacher,  he  and  my  father  were  close 
friends,  and  were  both  buried  in  the  same  grave  on  the 
prairie  where  they  were  slain  about  7  or  8  miles  north  of  the 
present  town  of  Cameron.  They  were  buried  the  next  day 
by  friends  who  came  up  from  Nashville.  Judge  0.  T.  Tyler 
and  a  few  others  performed  the  last  sad  rites.  Years  after  I 
went  on  the  ground  where  m/  father  and  Crouch  were  mur- 
dered, for  the  purpose  of  find'ng  their  grave,  if  possible, 
that  I  might  give  them  a  more  decent  burial.  The  land  hav- 
ing been  put  in  cultivation,  and  all  plowed  over,  I  soon 
found  that  I  would  never  be  able  to  find  it.  So  gave  up  the 
idea  with  a  sad  heart.  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  origi- 
nal Davidson  family  that  moved  to  Texas  in  1833,  now  liv- 
ing. And  Mrs.  0.  T.  Tyler,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Tyler's  mother, 
is  the  only  member  of  the  original  Childers  family,  left, 
and  she  is  living  in  Belton,  loved  and  respected  by  all.  Rob- 
ert Childers  after  living  a  lon^  and  useful  life,  died  near 
Temple  on  his  farm. 

Robert  Childers  related  the  following  incident  to  me  as 
having  occurred  on  the  first  day's  march  of  the  party 
down  to  where  they  camped'  the  first  night:  As  the  party  in 
the  wagon  stayed  close  together,  my  father  traveled,  near 
them  trying  to  kill  a  deer  for  supper.  Finally  he  succeeded, 
and  when  he  overtook  the  party,  he  told  them  he  had  seen. 
an  Indian,  when  one  of  the  party  remarked,  "Davidson  is 
scared!"  Another  one  replie  1,  saying,  "when  Davidson 
gets  scared,  the  rest  of  us  had  better  look  out." 

A  few  years  after  my  father's  death,  my  mother  married 
L.  M.  H.  Washington,    There  were  three  children     by     this 
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marriage,   namely,   Elizabeth,  Jennie  and  Annie,  and    all    of 
th^m  are  still  living  and  have  interesting  families. 

In  1846,  my  mother's  family  moved  from  Nashville  to 
Austin,  but  after  several  changes,  went  back  to  her  old 
home  in  Illinois  to  visit  her  brother,  Fred  Landis,  who  has 
two  sons  in  Congress,  and  one  a  United  States  District  Judge, 
in  Chicago.  My  mother  died  very  suddenly  while  on  that 
visit.  May,  1874,  at  Mt.  Pulaski,  111.,  at  the  home  of  one  of  her 
nephews. 

Hoping  you  may  be  able  to  use  this  hastily  prepared 
sketch  of  my  father  and  his  death,  I  remain,  ' 

Yours  truly,  , 

W.  T.  Davidson.     .     . 


CHAPTER  X. 


HE  flow  of  events  in  Texas  history  has  now 
reached  into  a  distinctive  era — that  of  the 
Lone  Star  Republic — and  henceforward  the 
affairs  and  d3stinies  of  Texas  are  under  the 
guidance  and  control  of  its  patriot  fathers, 
who  had  heroically  battled  for  and  won  this 
independence  But  many  breakers  were  yet 
to  be  encountered.  A  predatory  and  menac- 
ing Indian  warfare  had  now  been  carried 
on  for  fifteen  years — a  strife  but  yet  in  the 
incipient  stage  and  which  was  to  increase  in  fierceness  and 
bloody  atrocity  a^  the  Republic's  emboldened  and  increasing 
population  expanded  her  borders,  and  pushed  further  into 
the  Indian  country. 


AFFAIRS  OF  STATE— INTERNAL   MATTERS. 

At  the  fii-st  general  election  in  the  Republic,  on  Mon- 
day, the  fiirst  day  of  September  1836,  Geai.  Sam  Houston  wa^ 
chosen  President  and  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  Vice  President. 
The  First  Congress  cionviened  at  Columhia,  Oct.  3,  and  on 
the  22nd  the  President  and  Vice  President-elect  were  inaug- 
urated. The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  fa- 
mous and  talented  men:  Stephen  F.  Austin,  Secretary  of 
State;  Henry  Smdth,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Thos.  J. 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  War;  S.  Rhodes  Fisher,  Sociretary  of  the 
Navy ;  James  Pinckney  HendeftoD,  Attctrn*>y  General ;  and 
Robert  Barr,  Postmaster  General. 

Though  the  Texas  Congr^Rs  at  its  first  sesisaon  in  1836 
refilled  to  pass  a  resoluti-c^D  authorizing    tihe    liberation    of 
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Saaita  Anna,  President  Houston  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  discharging  him  from  custody  and  sending  him  and  Col. 
Almonte,  to  Washiiaigtoii,  D.  C,  in  charge  of  Gieorige  W. 
Hockley,  (Inspector  General  of  the  Texas  army)  and  aa 
escort  ccEsi&tiiDg  of  Gen.  Barnairdl  E.  Bee  and  Maj.  W.  H. 
Patton. 

Santa  Anna  left  Texas  in  Deceimiber,  1836 ;  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington Janaiary  17,  1837,  where  he  had  an  intierview  withl 
President  Jacksion;  later  saiiled  £rom  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  Vera 
Ouz,  where  he  diisemibarked  February  23,  1837;  was  de- 
feated in  the  Mexiean  preeiidential  election  March  1,  1837, 
and  retired  to  his  magnificent  hacienda — Mango  de  Clavo. 

Santa  Anna  regained  popularity  by  his  loss  of  a  leg  in 
an  action  at  Veirla  Cruz  during  the  blockade  of  that  port  by 
a,  French  fleet  in  1838.  He  w{is  later  elected  President  of 
Mexico.  After  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott  in  the  wa.r  of  1846-8,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Sainta  Anna  fled  the  country,  and  was 
suibsequenttly  formally  banished.  He  returned  in  after  years ; 
experienced  a  slight  rise  to  favor;  was  again  compelled 
to  leave;  and  was  finally  peimitted  to  reftum  and  end  his 
day's  in  Mexico. 

Although  Mexico  had  repudiated  Santa  Anna's  treaty 
andl  declared  she  would  never  recognize  Texas  independ- 
t-nce,  but  little  serious  fears  were  entertained  of  a  second 
invasion — for  awhile  at  least.  The  invincible  Texans  had 
taugh/t  the  Mexicans  a  lessen  not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  But 
a  more  stubborn,  cunning  and  determined  foe  w^as  yet  to  be 
subdued  and  baniished. 

Comanche  chiefs  are  said  to  have  visite'd  the  seat  of 
government  in  the  latter  part  of  January  and  had  a  friend- 
ly talk  with  President  Houston.*    If  they  did,  they  scarce- 

»It  will  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  cheerful— but  it  proved  erroneous 
—view,  which  the  fiirst  British  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Texas-Jas.  T.  Crawford-writ- 
ing his  government  under  date.  May  29,  1337,  entertained  regarding  Indian  affairs  in  Texas 
»•  »  *•  "Texas  has  several  companies  of  Rangers  on  the  various  frontiers  to  check  the  In- 
dian tribes.  These  however,  have  but  little  occupation,  as  the  poliey  of  Gen.  Houston  haa 
been  conciliatory  and  he  has  very  lately  entered  into  treaties  with  the  most  influential 
chiefs,  who  were  at  the  seat  of  Government  on  a  'Big  Talk'  and  returned  well  satisfied." 
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ly  got  baeik  to  tlieir  ©amps  before  they  and  tiheir  follo'wers 
murdered  in  February,  Hon.  John  G.  Robinson, 
representative  of  Fayette  county  in  the  house  of  the  First 
Texas  Comgress,  his  brptber,  and'  others — incid^ents  that  "will 
be  d-etaikd  in  their  proper  sequemce. 

March  1,  1837,  W.  H.  Secrest,*  living  on  the  Colora- 
do, wrot€  to  Presidemt  Houston,  telling  of  the  murder  of 
tbe  Robinson's,  Fortran  atod  two  children.  In  the  course  of 
th€  letter  he  says:  ''They  are  killing  and  stealing  all  of  our 
Btoek,  and  we  caln't  help  oui*selves.  Wc  are  so  fenv  in  num- 
b-er  that  we  can't  leave  our  homes  to  rout  them.  I  am  here 
the  same  as  both  hands  tied' — four  women  to  guiardi — so  that 
1  can't  get  out  to  see  about  them.  If  you  can't  do  eome- 
thilng  for  us,  we  are  in  a  bad  situation  and  will  be,  no  doubt 
some  of  our  women  and  children  massacred  the  next  time 
yoTi  hear  from  tk." 

The  Independence  of  Texas  was  recognized  by  the 
Unitedl  States  Maj>ch  2,  1837 — the  atnniversary  of  Hb  declara- 
tion by     the  Plenary  convention. 

** During  the  spring  of  1837,"  says  Yoakum,  "a  party  of 
Mexicans  visited  all  the  Indian  nations  on  tihe  fronttier, 
making  to  them  the  most  seductive  offers  to  induce  them 
to  make  war  on  the  Texans.  They  promised  them  arms,  am- 
munition, and  the  plunder  attid  prisoners — women  and  child- 
i-en  includedi — taken  during  the  wiar;  also  peaceable  posses- 
siotti  of  the  country  then  held  by  them.  At  the  same  time, 
these  emissaries  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that,  if  the 
Texans  were  successful  in  the  war  then  pelnding  between 
the  latter  and  Mexico,  they  would  seize  the  country  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  different  tribes,  amd  drive  them  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  Thus  mtany  of  the  prairie  tribes  were  in- 
duced to  join  the  Mexicans." 

Maj.  Le  Grande,  who  was  sent  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
Comanche  Chief,  Chiconie,  reported  him  as  saying  that  so 
long  as  he  continued  to  see  the  gradual    approach    of    the 

»Texae  ArchiveB-Sute  Librur. 
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■whites  and  their  habitationfi  to  the  huautiDg  grounds  of  the 
Comanches,  so  long  would  he  believe  to  be  true  whiat  the 
Mexicans  hiad  told  him,  and  so  long  would  he  coimtittme  to  be 
the  enemy  of  the  white  race. 

At  the  beginning  of  1837  there  was  a  small  ranger  force 
in  the  field.  It  was  divided  into  detachments,  which  were 
established  at  the  Falls  of  tlie  Brazios,  the  Three  Forks  of 
Little  River,  Walnut  Crcr.k,  :  nd  the  Tidindty  RiveiP. 

I>uriing  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while  there  was  no 
defacto  Texas  army,  parties  of  cavalry  under  Wells,  Seguin, 
Cook,  Karnes,  and  Deaf  Smith,  remdered  valuable  service 
agaiicst  the  Indians' — Deaf  Smith,  on.  one  occasion,  scouting 
as  far  west  as  the  Rio  Grande  amd  defeating  a  saiperior 
force  of  Mexicans  and  Indians, 

The  apptoimtmeEit  cf  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  to  the 
command  of  the  Texas  army,  with  the  rerk  of  senijor  Brig- 
adier-General, reduced  Gen.  Felix  Huston  from  first  td 
second'  place,  and  was  followed  by  Huston  challenging 
Johnston,  In  the  duel  that  followed,  Johnston  was  danger- 
ously, and  for  a  time,  it  was  thought,  mortally,  wounded. 

His  wound  incapacitating  him  for  the  discharge  'of  the 
duties  of  the  position.  Gen.  Johnston  devolved  the  command 
of  the  army  on  Col.  Rogers  May  7,  and  went  to  the  Umited 
States  to  reeuperate  his  health.  Oni  May  18,  following,  Presi- 
dent Houston  furloughed  all  the  army  (a  total  of  1,800  or 
2,000  soldiers  of  all  arms)  except  six  hundred  men,  who,  un- 
paid and  ill-supplied,  personneled  the  mere  semblance  of  a  mil- 
tary  force,  which  soon  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point,  owing  to  the  men  quitting  the  service  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

The  First  Congress  reconvened  May  1,  1837.  It  passed 
an  act,  approved  June  12,  1837,  prov^iding  for  a  corps  of 
rangers,  to  consist  of  an  a,ggregate  of  six  hundred  white 
men,  and  a  spy  company  of  Shawnee,  Delaware  or  other 
friendly  Indians,  The  act  appropriated  no  money  to  carry 
its  provisions  into  effect,  hence  it  was  inoperative,  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  Second  Congress  passed  an  act,  approv- 
ed December  28,  1837,  appropriating  $25,000  for  the  creation 
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and  maintenance  of  the  eorps.  No  protection  resulted  from 
the  measure  during  1837. 

The  First  Congress  doubtless  relied  on  the  President  be- 
ing able  to  negotiate  at  least  some  part  lof  the  $5,000,000 
loan  (or  rather,  "borrow")  he  had  been  given  authority 
to  consummate  in  the  United  States.  It  leaned  on  a  broken 
reed,  with  the  usual  result.  The  financial  panic  that  con- 
vulsed the  United  States  at  tbxt  time  rendered  it  impossible 
for  anybody  to  secure  ready  money  on  even  much  better  se- 
curity than  Texas  had  to  offer. 

One  vessel  of  the  Texas  navy  was  captured  after  an  en- 
gagement with  a  Mexican  brig,  and  two  other  vessels 
foundered,  leaving  only  one  schooner  in  the  service — and  it 
was  fit  for,  and  only  used  as,  a  receiving  ship. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  ranging  force 
was  kept  in  the  field.  It  could  not  have  been  maintained 
for  a  month,  if  the  officres  and  men  had  been  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives. 

The  Mexican  navy  swept  along  the  coast,  and  the  In- 
dians met  with  but  slight  and  inadequate  resistance. 
Yoakum  says,  "Every  day  or  two  during  the  year  1837, 
some  murdered  citizen  or  stolen  property  attested  the  hos- 
tile feeling  of  the  Indians." 

On  the  first  Monday  in  September  an  election  was  held, 
at  which  members  of  the  house  of  Representatives  and  one- 
third  of  the  Senators  of  the  Second  Congress  were  chosen. 
That  body  was  convened  in  extra  session  by  President 
Houston  September  26,  1837,  and  enacted  much  important 
legislation — passing  a  land  law  (providing  for  opening  the 
land  office  in  1838)  and  some  other  measures  over  the  Pres- 
ident's veto.  The  growing  opposition  to  President  Hous- 
ton's "stand-pat"  policy  with  regard  to  hostilities  with  Mex- 
ico, and  his  policy  of  conciliation  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dians, beeame  crystalizcd  and  was  given  expression  to  in  the 
Second  Congress. 

During  the  year,  rumors  of  an  invasion  of  Texas  by 
Mexico,  came  near  producing  another     "runaway     scrape," 
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such  as  that  of  1836.  The  only  reason  they  did  not,  was  be» 
cause  the  invasion  did  not  occur,  Texas  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  not  only  offensive,  but  defensive  measures. 

Gen.  Houston  believed  that  if  treaties  of  p-eace  were  en- 
tered into  with  the  Indians  and  they  were  dealt  with  kind- 
ly and  justly,  hostilities  would  cease,  and  the  two  races 
could  and  would  live  peaceably  sfide  by  side.  The  de- 
fect in  his  reasoning  was  that  the  points  of  views,  the 
habits,  aims,  desires,  and  real  interests  of  the  Indians  and 
the  white  people,  were  radical  and  necessarily  antagonistic, 
and  it  was  beyond  diplomacy  or  any  other  human  power 
to  harmonize  them.  War — continual  war — ^ending  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest — was  inevitable  and  irrepressible,  was 
perhaps,  the  only  solution  possible.  Still,  the  motives  that 
actuated  him  were  philanthropic  and  noble.  As  means  to  the 
ends  he  had  in  View,  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  treaties 
with  various  tribes.  Congress  co-operated  with  him  to  the 
extent  of  passing  an  act  providing  that  commissioners  to  the 
Indians  should  be  paid  five  dollars  a  day  for  their  services. 

September  14,  1837,  Secretary  of  War  Thomas  J.  Rusk 
and  Gen.  K.  H,  Douglass  issued  written  instructions*  to 
Jesse  Watkins  to  proceed,  with  Lewis  Sanchez  as  interpre- 
ter, to  the  prairies  and  have  a  talk  with  the  chiefs  and  head 
men  of  the  Keechies,  Caddos,  Tonkawas  and  lonies,  with  a 
view  tolmaking  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  them. 
The  letter  of  instructions  directed  him  to  tell  them  that  "we 
are  disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  all  our  red  brethren ; 
that  we  are  disposed  to  break  our  long  knives  and  bury  our 
tomahawks  with  them,  and  to  open  a  wide  road  between  the 
house  of  the  red  and  white  man ;  that  all  that  we  shall  re- 
quire of  them  will  be  to  give  up  the  prisoners  they  have  of 
ours,  to  bring  back  all  of  the  property  they  have  stolen, 
and  not  to  murder  and  steal  any  more,  and  to  prevent  other 
Indians  from  doing  so  where  they  may  know  of  it — to  all 
of  which,  if  they  will  agree,  you  may  promise  them  that  we 
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will  make  a  treaty  of    peace  with  them  which  shall  last  for- 
ever. 

"These  presents  which  are  furnished  you,  you  may  distrib- 
ute as  you  may  think  proper,  and  you  may  make  such  ar- 
rangements about  the  chiefs  coming  in  as  is  most  satisfactory, 
to  the  Indians.  We  would  like  it  well  if  they  could  be 
brought  dJown  to  the  s^at  of  government;  but,  for  fear  that 
cannot  be  done,  we  will  ask  th€  President  to  nominate  two 
Commissioners  here  who  can  treat  with  them  and  who  will 
be  furnished  with  the  proper  instructions.  In  your  talk 
with  them  you  will  be  careful  not  to  promise  them  lands 
at  any  particular  place ;  and  be  cautious  that  you  make  no 
promise,  however  slight,  that  cannot  be  strictly  complied 
with." 

Henry  W.  Karnes  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce with  the  Tonkawas  at  San  Antonio,  November  22, 
1837,  under  the  terms  of  which  Nathaniel  Lewis  was  to  be 
trading  agent  among  them  and  they  were  to  buy  articles 
from,  and  make  sales  to  no  other  person. 

During  the  latter  part  of  thie  year  Noah  Smith  wick  im- 
dfueied'  five  Comanche  chiefs  to  go  with  hSm  to  Houstoai, 
where  some  sort  of  agreement  was  entered  into  with  them, 
but  it  wa«  lived  up  tlo  by  neith;er  party. 

Texas  Indliains  considered  tlhemsielves  bb  the  real  lords 
of  the  soil  under  the  old  regime,  and  Spaniards  and  Mexi- 
cans as  tenants  at  will.  They  regarded  the  Anglo-Am- 
ericans as  intruders,  who  were  robbing  them  of  that  which 
was  rightfully  theirs.  Indians  from  the  United  States  who  had 
effected  lodgment  in  Texas  believed  they  had  rights  which 
were  being  criminally  trampled  under  foot  by  the  white  peo- 
ple. 

The  white  men  on  their  part,  did  not  recognize  the  right 
of  savagery  to  pre-empt  so  beautiful  and  fertile  a  dKJmain  as 
Texas,  and  unflinchingly  demanded  and  conquered  it,  with  the 
design  that  it  should  afford  a  theatre  for  the  development  of 
a  high  and'  splendid  civilization  that  would  bless  all  wh-o 
participiattd  in  it,  and  contribiute  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 
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Furthermore,  there  were  "ibadi  Indians"  and'  *'bad 
ivhit€  ni'en"  who  poured!  oil  on  the  flames  of  warfare,  every 
tim-e  they  burned  low,  till  the  last  tepee  crumbled  to  ashes 
aaid  the  la^  brave  (nearly  fifty  years  after  the  time  cover- 
ed by  this  chapter)  retreated  from  the  ctonfines  of  Texas,, 
never  more  to  return. 

The  picture  of  1837  as  further  revealed  by  history, 
is  eeen  not  to  be  mjade  up  solely  of  sombre  colors. 

The  sea<?cns  were  remarkably  propitious,  and  abundant 
cotton  and  food  crops  were  raised.  The  cotton  crop 
amounted  to  more  than  50,000  Ibales  audi  was  siold  for  giood 
prices. 

The  Mexican  ranch  owners,  who  formerly  dwelt  be- 
tween thie  Nueees  and  Rio  Grande,  and  who  abandoned  that 
reigion  in  1836,  left  behind  them  immense  herds  of  cattle. 
People  living  farther  east  "rounded  up"  and  appropriated 
this  sitoek,  which  gave  them  a  giood  supply  for  breedinjgand 
©rther  punpoises — in  some  instanicies,  from  two  hundred  to  six 
hundred  head  to  the  cowboy.* 

The  sale  of  llots  on  Galveston  Island,  (nnder  authority 
of  an  act  of  Congress)  resulted  in  the  establishment  and  rap- 
id growth  of  the  town  of  Galveston.  A  fine  line  of  sailimg 
packets  was  established  between  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  Texas. 

C(,ngress,  by  the  act  of  November  4,  1837,  appropriated 
$280,000.00  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Texas  navy,  to  con- 
sist of  six  armed  vesistelsi — ^one  ship,  or  brig,  eighteen  guns; 
two  barques,  twelve  feune  each;  and  three  schooners, 
seven  guns  etach. 

New  eountaes  and  towns  "v^j^e  created.  A  stream  of  de- 
sirable immigratiion  flowed  steadily  into  T\exas  diuring  the 
year,  with  augmienting  volume;  industrial  enterprises  were 
introdtuced  in  a  small  way  amd  som/C  of  them  successfully 
operated;  the  mechfanism  of  government  was  adjusted  and 
set  in  motion ;  and  the  commonwealth  girded  itself  for,  and 


♦  The  term  "cow-boy"  ie  eaid  to  have  been  firet  used  in  TexM  to  designate  the«e  cat- 
tle hunter  6. 
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started  sturdily  forward  upon  the  high  career  it  has  ^nce 
pursued. 

Thie  sti^adiows  tbat  lay  upooi  the  land,  servisd  but  to 
heighten  thie  beauty  and.  /aidd  to  the  cheeanng  effects  of  the 
sunshine  that  was  mingled  with  them,  and  that  rested  upon, 
it  like  a  benediction. 

Brave  hearts  and  true,  met  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  present  unflinchingly,  and  presftieid  'on  to  the  fujture 
with  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  "phantKXrt  of 
hiope"  or  ** delusion  of  fancy"  thait  led:  thtem  on,  biat  the 
Spirit  of  Progress,  which  had  seleeitedl  them'  for  naJtion 
builders,  and  nerved  them  for  aud  kept  them  at  their  tasik. 


MURDER  OF  THE  GOTCHER  FAMILY  —  CAPTURE     OF 
MRS.  CRAWFORD  AND  THREE  CHILDREN. 

Amonig  the  valuable  and  irominent  accessions  to  Austin's 
Colony,  was  James  Grotcher,*  a  aiative  of  Alabama,  who  emi- 
grated] in  1835,  settling  with  "his  flamily  and.  sion-in-law, 
Crawford,  at  a  iK>int  on  Rabb  's  Creek,  near  the  present  town 
of  Giddings,  in  Lee  county. 

Eirecting  comfortable  cabins,  opencmg  farms,  and  ac- 
cumulating ample  and!  increasing  stocks  of  cattle,  horses 
ond  hcigs,  these  settlers  were  prosperous  and  happy.  Other 
famdlies  M)on  located  in  the  vicinity,  anid  for  a  time  all  went 
well.  But  alas !  they,  too,  were  diestined:  to  meet  a  fiate — the 
common  fate  befalling  so  macy  of  the  brave  pioneers  in  the 
settling  and  reclaiming  of  Texas. 

On  the  same  day,  and  by  the  same  party  of  Indians  wlw> 
had  murdered  Congretssman  Robin&cn  and'  his  brother,  the 
Golt'Cher  home  was'  attlaeked.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Gotcher,  with 
one  son,  and  Crawford,  were  away,  cutting  and  'haulinig  wood 
from  the  bottom.  ThiC  Indians  approached  the  house  in  two 
parties,  one  of  whdc'h  came  upon  a  Httle  son  and  dauighter  of 


♦  Gotier.  pronounced  Gotcher  by  Texana  of  that  day.  and  so  spelled  in  some  account*. 
Enroute  from  the  lower  colony.  th«y  first  marked,  and  afterwards  cut  out.  the  trail  or  road 
since  known  aa  the  "Gotcher  Trace"— once  much  traveled. 
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Mr.  Goteher  aiear  the  iJw-eHing,  killing  and  Bealpin;g  the  boy, 
and  making  a  prisoner  of  the  little  girl.  In  the  house  were 
Mrs.  Naniey  Gotcher,  her  married'  daughtter,  Mrs.  Jsme 
Crawford,  and  several  children.  Seieiicig  thait  th&y  hadi  only  to 
eonrt;e;nd'  with  women  eoid  children,  the  Indflacs  disregarded 
th'e'ir  usuial  mod^  of  atitack  and  rushed  directly  upon  the 
calbin,  expectimg  to  meet  with  little  lor  no  resj^taaiee.  They 
were  mistaken  in  their  ealculationis.  Eioth  the  womein  in- 
side, seized  the  few  guns  thiat  were  there,  and  discharged 
them,  one  after  aoDother,  inito  the  midist  ctf  the  yelling  mass 
of  aissiailants.  There  was  no  lime  to  reload.  The  stavages 
burst  initio  the  room,  and  tone  of  them,  armed  with  a  gun,  shot 
and  killed  Mrs.  Gotcher,  whose  body  was  already  dkatted 
with  aiTows  thiat  had  bee©  fired  inito  it.  Mrs.  Cra-wf ord  w^as 
overpo-wered  and  she  and  her  two  children  (one  of  them  two 
months  old)  were  made  captives.  A  little  son  of  Mr.  Gotch- 
er attempted  to  ma'ke  his  escape  but  was  seized,  as  he  turned 
the  corneir  of  (the  house,  by  an  Indian.  He  caught  one  of  the 
Indian 's  thumbs  in  his  mouth  and  bit  it  luitil  the  warrior 
forced  liim  to  let  go  try  beating  him  with  a  ramrod. 

Mr.  Gotcher,  and  his  sen,  and  Criawford,  ran  tO'  the 
house  w^en  they  heard  the  firing ;  but  imi  the  exicitement  of 
t'he  moment  forgot  to  brLn^g  their  gums  with  themi  from  the 
woods.  They  arrived  upon  the  scene  while  the  tragedy  was 
being  emaeted.  There  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
them  to  return  for  their  weapons,  their  dear  ones  Avere  be- 
in^  murdered,  or  takeU'  prisoners,  and  were  appealing  to 
them  for  succor. 

They  made  a  bold  and  desperate  diash  for  tlie  house,  in- 
tending to  secure  the  guns  there,  and  make  battle.  The 
chance  was  not  only  a  forlorn,  but  a  hopeless  one,  and  fight- 
in.g  gallanitly  as  best  they  eoald,  they  soon  fell  beneaitlii  the 
fire  and  epear  tlwustis  of  t'he  Indiaais,  before  goinig  many 
steps.  TIhe  son  fought  desperate^,  almost  amputating  the 
thlroat  of  a  warrior  with  his  teeth.  Another  son,  after  be- 
ilngi  mortally  wound'ed,  crawled  to  a  clump  of  trees,  unob- 
Berved,  pillowed  his  bead  on  a  roek,  and  expired.    Thus  the 
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bloody  tragedy  was  soon  over.  The  Gotclier  home,  being 
somewhat  isolated,  the  occurrence  was  mot  known  for  some 
days  later  when  casually  visited  by  Gen.  Ed.  Burleson,  too 
late  for  sueceissful  pursuit  of  the  Indiaais. 

But  the  new®  soon  spread  far  -and)  near,  fiEing  every 
heart  with  indignation  and  horror.  ''This,"  says  WHbar- 
ger,  who  furnishes  the  only  details  of  the  horrible  affair, 
*'wa3  imdeed  one  of  the  iblioodiest  tragedies  that  hiad  ever  oc- 
curred up  to  that  time  in  the  settlem!ent.  A  fatHier,  wife,  soai 
and  sonin-law  and  two  children,  lajy  cold  in  dieath,  and 
mingled  tiogether  their  kinidred  blood,  where  but  a  few  hours 
previously,  they  liiad  assembled  in.  fancied  security,  within 
the  walls  'of  tbeir  onee  happy  home." 

But,  gentle  reader,  the  slad  story  stops  not  here.  After 
plunid'eriii.g  the  house  aoad  mutilating  tWir  victims,  the  fiend- 
ishi  murderers  departed,  carrying  as  captives,  Mrs.  Crawford; 
her  twio  children  and  the  little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gotcher. 
They  suffered,  as  the  prisoners  of  Indians  usually  did,  all  the 
hiardships  and  indignities  their  barbarous  captors  could  in- 
flict. 

The  Indians,  anmoyedf  by  the  crying  of  Mrs.  Crawford's 
two  months  old  babe,  thirew  it  into  a  deep  pool,  to  drown. 
The  desperate  -nuother  plunged  into  the  water,  seized  the 
c'hild,  and  iswam  witli  it  tQ  the  bank.  Again  and  again  they 
seized  and  tossed  it  back,  land  as  often  the  determined  moth- 
er rescued  her  child.  Fior  a  time  this  was  sport  for  the  cruel 
fiendls,  but  tiring  of  their  deviltry,,  a  brave  lifted!  the  child 
in  has  luands'  and  bending  back  its  head,  told  a  companion  to 
cult  its  throat.  As  the  knife  was  raised,  and  the  diabolical 
deed  about  to  be  consummated,  the  frantic  mother  felled  the 
fiend  with  a  billet  of  wood.  As  the  Indian  lay  motion- 
less at  her  feet,  as  a  result  of  the  blow  she  had  dealt  him, 
eihe  expected  only  death  as  her  fate.  But  instead,  the  In- 
dians m'erely  laughed  at  their  fallen  comrade,  anld  expressed 
much  adimiration  for  her  braveriy,  and  now  returned  the 
child,  saying,  "Squaw  too  much  brave.  Damn  you,  take 
your  papoose  and  carry  it  yourself — we  widl  not  do  it." 
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After  a  captivity  of  two  or  three  years,  during  wihiich 
timie  Mns.  Crawfcoid  was  subjected  to  the  most  shameful 
treatment,  she  and  tlie  ichildrem  were  brougflut  into  HJolland 
Coffee 'is  trading  hiouse  on  Red  River.  Here  Mr.  Spaulding, 
a  trader,  formed  an  attachment  for  the  unifortunate  lady  and 
purchased  the  captives — the  ransdm  being  400  ytards  of  cali- 
co, a  large  number  of  blankets,  a  quantity  of  beiads,  and 
siome  lothter  articles.  Mr.  Spaulding  miarried  the  widow  and 
broug^lit  them  all  ba'ck  to  Bastrop  counitly.  Children  born  of 
this  union  yet  survive  iai  T'oxas. 


LIEUT.  WREN'S  FIGHT. 

Early  in  tlie  spring  of  this  year,  Lieut.  "Wren  with  ade- 
taelimenit  of  fifteen  rangers  from  Colemian's  Fort,  attacked 
aiud  defeated!  a  party  of  Comanche  warriors  near  the  site 
Of  the  present  city  otf  Ausltin.  They  were  surprised  in  their 
caimp  just  at  dayligtbt,  and  one  of  their  numbe-r  killed  by  Joe 
Weeks,  at  the  firslt  fire.  The  Inddansi  took  shelter  in  a  ra- 
vine and  fougliit  bravely,  buit  the  rangers  rapidly  m^oved 
down  upon  them,  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  which  caused  the 
enemy  to  scatter  and  seek  siafety  in  Ihe  adjoining  cedar- 
brakes — leaving  their  camp  equipage  and  a  caballado  of 
stolen  horses  to  the  whit'es.  BuA  the  joy  of  the  victory  was 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  rangers,  Phillip  Martin, 
who  was  shot  in  the  mouth  and  instantly  killed. 


MURDER  OF  CONGRESSMAN  ROBINSON  AND  HIS 
BROTHER. 

In  February  of  this  year  a  .party  of  thirty  or  forty  Com- 
anche Indians  came  down  into  Fayette    couniy  on  a  horse 
stealing  expedition,  and  on  their  way  out,  m'et  and'  murdered 
the  Hon.  Jiohn  G.  Robins;on  and  his  youthful  brother,  Wal- 
ter.* 


*^Neal  Robinson,  of  Fayette  county,  son  of  Joel  W.  Robinson  (or  Robison)  says  the 
famly  have  always  spelled  the  name  Robison.  It  appears  as  Robinson  in  the  recollections 
of  his  father  in  Vol.  6,  of  the  Texas  Historial  Assoeiation'Quarterly.  and  as  it  is  mora  fa- 
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Jiiid(g«  Riobinsoo  was  one  of  Austin's  colr)iiifi'bs,  comicg 
in  1S31,  and  s-ettling-  on  his  headriglut  l^agne,  on  Cummings 
Ci'eek  within;  the  present  limits  of  Fajiett€  ■county.  Ho  was 
an  educated  gentleman,  filling  valuable  posit JoBe,  and;  his 
fJ'Ciath  was  greatly  deplored.  At  tho  time  of  his  deatih,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Republic,  which 
convened  at  Columbia,  in  the  fall  of  1836. 

During  the  session  he  bought  a  supply  of  groceries  and 
S€nt  them  to  a  house  of  a  Mr.  Stevens,  a  neighbor  living 
&ome  five  miles  south  of  his  'lome. 

In  February,  1837,  socta  after  his  return  from  Columbia, 
Judge  Robinson  and  his  brother  went  with  a  t^am  to  bring 
home  th'C  supplies.  They  wore  to  stay  over  night  with  Stiev- 
€ins,  and  no  uneasiness  was  folt  by  tho  f-amily  till  the  n-ext 
morning,  when  it  beicamte  known  that  Indians  had  visited 
the  settlement.  We  quot-e  details  as  giAien  by  the  son,  Jo«'l 
W.  Robinson: —  *  *  "At  tliut  time  I  was  at  my  fathier's  on 
a  visit; — my  residenice  being  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos. 
Very  early  in  the  morning  after  father  left  home,  I  started 
down  to  Mr.  Breeding's  about  eight  miles  below  on  Cum- 
mings  Creek,  purposing  to  go  thence  to  Washington.  Wlien 
I  arrived  at  Breeding's,  I  learned  that  the  night  before,  the 
Indians  had  stokn  all  his  horses.  Knowing  tYM  my  father 
and  uncle  intended  starting  hjome  early  that  moiming,  and 
that  they  were  unarmjed,  I  was  instantly  siezed  with  a  pre- 
sentiment that  the  Indians  w^ould  fall  in  with  and  murder 
them.  I  reitiumed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  my  mother  and 
told  the  news.  Shie  w^as  very  uneasy.  It  was  about  noon 
I  arm'ed  myself  and  proceeded  on  the  road  toward  Stevtens'. 
I  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile,  when,  in  the  open  post  oak  woods 
I  found  my  father's  cart  and  oxien  standing  in  the  road. 
The   groceries   were   also   in   the  cart.  But  neither  father  nor 

miliar  to  TexM  readers  in  that  form,  it  ia  not  altered  to  the  correct  spellinar  in  this  article. 
Joel  W.  Robineon  was  one  of  the  men  who  captured  Santa  Anna  after  the  battle  of  Saa 
Jacinto,  and  prior  to  and  snbaequent  to  that  time,  took  part  in  many  expeditions  againet 
the  Indians.  Both  he  and  his  father  participated  in  the  attacks  ux>on  and  capture  of  tfae 
Mexican  fort  at  Valasco  in  1832.  He  also  took  part  in  the  stonains  and  capture  of  San 
Antonio  in  December.  1835,  under  Milam  and  Johnson.  The  family  came  t«  Texas  f itMB 
Georgia  in  1831. 
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TMQcie  wer€  th^r^.  I  hiad  now  no  doaibt  of  th-eir  fate.  The 
eonvictioffi  that  ihey  w€re  murdered  shot  intio  my  h<eart  like 
a  thunder  bolt.  Riding  on  a  few  yards  further  I  difi^ov^red 
buzzards  collectinig  n«ar  the  road.  My  approacli  seared 
them  away  and  revealedi  to  my  sight  tih€  biody  of  my  fathier, 
nude,  scalped  and  mutilatied.  I  dismoumtied  and  sat  down  by 
the  body.  After  reeiOTering  a  little  from  thte  sfctot-k'  I  looked 
around  for  uncle.  I  fouind  his  body,  also  stripped,  siealped 
and  mangled,  aibout  fif>ty  yards  from  my  father's  remains. 
His  body  was  small  and  ligiht  and  I  carried  it  and  laid  it  by 
the  side  of  my  father.  The  vultures,  im  black  groups,  were 
I>erehed  on  the  trees^  around,  and  I  kneiw  they  would  quick- 
ly devour  tihe  bodies  if  I  left  them  exposed.  I  covered  them 
with  a  coat  and  saddle  blanket  and  piled  brush  upon  tihem. 
1  .'then  hurried  back  with  the  woefulnews  to  my  aged  mother.'' 
•  •  *  And  as  this  narrative  closes,  we  leave  tihe  reader  to 
picture  the  pathetic,  heart-rending,  scene  between  that  sud- 
denly widowed  mother  and  orphaned  son. 


LITTLE  RIVER  FORT.~ER ATH  S  FAMOUS  FIGHT. 

Late  in  1836,  in  accordance  with  a  previously  agreed  plan 
looking  to  the  special  protection  of  Robertson's  Colony,  Capt. 
C'jkman,  in  commamd  of  ranger  forces,  proceeded  to  locate 
a  block  house  station  or  log  fort  about  the  "Three  Forks"  of 
Little  River.  Lieut.  George  B.Erath  was  detailed  with  a 
small  force  to  erect  the  buildings  and  to  protect  that  point. 
Of  the  thrilling  events  that  soon  occurred,  Erath  himself, 
tells  in  a  graphic  narrative  prepared  expressly  for  this  work : 
"On  returning  from  the  army  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
I  became  attached  immediately  to  Robertson's  company  oper- 
iiting  against  the  Indians,  atnd  in  July  was  transfered  t* 
Capt.  Hill's)  company  operating  between  the  Brazos  and  Col- 
orado— participating  dttn  an  engagement  on  the  Yegua  in  Au- 
gust. On  the  first  of  October  I  enlisted  i-n  a  corps  of  rangers 
then  commanded  by  Col.  Coleman,  serving  as  lieuteaant  uai- 
dfr  Captain  Barren.     I  may  here  mentaon  that  the  own    in 
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this  service  were  promised  1280  acres  of  land,  whicli  they  re- 
•ceiv'cd,  and  $25.00  a  montih,  wliieli  "vras  paid  after  a  time,  ia 
depreciated  currency  —  Texas  'red  backs.'  The  men  were 
to  be  furnialied'  with  rationis  of  every  kind.  This  was  gener- 
-ally  a  failure,  though  the  govern ment  furnished  usi  ammuni- 
tion to  kill  game  witli,  which  was  our  principal  support.  The 
First  Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  raising  of  five 
companies,  who  were  to  provide  their  own  horses  and  arms, 
■t)ut  be  furnished  everything  else.  About  half  the  men  had 
liorses,  and  .s^ome  hald  very  poor  guns,  borrowed  or  pressed 
from  citizens.  Those  of  us  who  had  horses  performed  by  far, 
the  greater  part  of  the  service,  but  there  was  no  distinction 
la  pay,  or  in  rations. 

"In  the  early  part  of  November,  1836,  I  was  placed  in 
'<iommand  'of  a  few  over  twenty  men  detached  from  Barren's 
company,  and  stationed  at  a  point  on  the  Leon  abiout  one 
anile  from  what  is  known  as  the  'Three  Forks'  of  Little 
lliver — having  cut  out,  marked  and  measured,  a  road  from 
-the  Falls  oif  the  Braaois  to  that  place.  Col.  Coleman,  -VA-iho  had 
^accompanied  us  with  a  few  men,  after  planning  for  impnov3- 
anents,  left,  measuring  and  workimg  a  road  to  his  fort  on 
CWainut  Creek,  about  six  miles  east  of  where  Austin  now 
titands  aiud  about  eiglut  miles  above  Hornsby's,  the  highest 
:;settlemeDt  on  the  Colorado. 

"Settlements  had  been  attempted  in  the  surrounding 
<;Ountry  the  winter  before,  and  here  and  there  patches  of 
«orn  were  planted  in  t>he  spring,  mostly  without  fence,  and 
iby  a  prolific  season,  some  corn,  not  eaten  by  the  buffalo  or 
-wild  stock,  matured.  Thus  I  was  enabled  to  procure  a  few 
Shags  of  com,  whicb  I  issued  to  my  men — a  'nubbin'  a  day; 
>a;Qd  iWiich  had  to  be  ground  on  a  steel  hand  mill  to  be  made 
-into  bread'.  For  meat,  we  depended  on  wiM  game — ^theu 
plentiful — while  honey  was  obtained  from  numerous  'bee 
i'lrees,'  and  kept  in  rawhidJe  or  deerskin  sacks,  made  with  the 
Jiair  outside.    Coffee  was  scarce  and  used  sparingly. 

"Th'e  details  of  operations  up  to  Christmas,  are  unimpor- 
ttant.  By  that  time  I  had  up  seven  or  eight  houses,  well  oov- 
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ered,  with  wooden  ehimjieysi  to  them;  buffalo  rob^s  for  car- 
pets or  floors.  One  of  the  soldiers — Collins — having  a  fami- 
ly, had  one  of  the  oaibins  to  himself,  and  Gouldsby  Childers, 
a  settler,  with  his  family,  occupied  another.  Thus  we  werp 
inot  idle,  besides  my  mem  had  to  dress  deersikins  to  make 
themselves  clothes,  especially  moccasins. 

"And  now  to  the  operations.  As  already  alluded  to.  Con- 
gress reorganized  the  ranger  corps.  Most  of  the  old  officers 
were  retained,  new  ones  added,  and  some  of  the  inferiors  pro- 
quoted.  The  commainder,  Gol.  Coleman,  was  deposed  by  Gen. 
Houston  and  Major  Smith  appointed — the  effect  of  which 
took  place  about  Chrislimas.  Lieut.  Curtis  was  sent  to  Little 
River  Fort  about  that  time  to  take  command,  with  orders  for 
me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  at  any  moment  to  proceed 
(under  additional  special  orders  to  be  sent)  to  Colorado 
Fort  (Coleman's  Fort)  to  inaugurate  the  new  system  and 
n.oX'dy  Col.  Coleman  to  depart.  This  new  and  special  order 
did  not  arrive  till  the  4th  of  J-muary,  1837,  when  it  was'  de- 
livered by  Lieut.  McLoohlin.  But  the  informatioji  of  great- 
est consequemce  he  brought,  was  that  he  had  seen  the  tracks 
of  some  dozen  Indians  on  foot,  going  down  the  coumtry  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  fort,  on  ihe  wateirs  of  Elm  Creek.  All 
was  now  excitement  and  bustle  in  quartens,  as  we  determined 
to  Inteo-cept  and  provent  these  Indians  reacbimg  the  settle- 
ment below  and  doing  mischief.  Lieut.  Curtis,  now  proper- 
ly in  command  and  ranking  officer,  refused  to  make  pursuit 
and  ait  first  objected  to  the  horses  being  used— suggesting 
that  I  proceed  with  eight  or  ten  men.  on  foot.  During  the 
night,  a  cold  rain  set  in  and  continued  with  heatvy  down- 
pour through  the  next  day.  Finally,  arrangements  having 
been  made,  about  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  we 
left  on  the  scout.  My  force  consisted  of  fourteen  men,  rank 
dud  file:  Sergeant  McLochliu,  and  rangers,  Lee  R.  Davis, 
Danid  Clark,  (an  elderly  man)  Empson  Thompson,  Jack 
Gross,  Robert  Childers,  and  his  boy  brother,  Frank,  Jack 
Houston  (volunteers)  John  Folks,  Lewis  and  Maurice  Moore, 
Green  McCoy — ^the  three  latter  also  were  mere  boys —  and 
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Leishly,  a  prospeetior.  Four  of  our  numtber  bad  iiiev>er  been 
in  battle  before.  Besid'es,  four  young  men  from  the  settk- 
iLents  below,  whose  parents  had  lived  in  th-e  vicinity  before 
tbe  'runaway  scrape'  in  1836,  and  who  had  been  sent  back 
to  look  after  stock  and  other  property  that  had  been  left  be- 
hind, decid'cd  to  accompany  us  so  far  as  we  trav-eled  in  the 
direction  of  their  homes  at  Nashville,  some  sixty  miles  below 
— but  my  course  soon  deflecting  they  parted  company  and 
continued  alone. 

The  trail  was  soon  struck — "but  behold!"  continues 
Erath,  "instead  of  a  dozen  Indians,  signs  showed  nearer  one 
hundred,  all  on  foot  and  leading  toward  the  settleanents  be- 
low. Following  for  two  or  three  miles,  we  came  to  their 
camp  of  the  previous  day  and  night,  anid'  where  tlhey  had 
confitruetedi  teanporary  brush  and  girass  shelters  from  the 
rain.  The  signs  were  freshi — the  caonp  fires  still  burning. 
The  moecasin  tracks  were  numi^rDus — enough  to  deter  the 
bravest,  but  we  pushed  on.  Indians,  and  Indian  hunters 
can  tell  by  the  cast  of  tSie  moccasin  soles  to  what  tribe  the 
Wearer  belongs,  but  not  possessing  that  experieniee  we  were 
compelled  to  advance  without  knowing  whether  we  were  to 
encounter  prairie  tribes  warriors  with  bows  and  lances  or 
Caddos  and  other  semi-civilized  Indians  armed  with  rifles — 
all  brave  and  expert  marksmen." 

At  nightfall  the  little  foT'ce  halted  in  close  proxiiimity  to 
the  enemy,  whose  position  they  reeonnoitercd.  The  Indians 
were  encamped  in  a  small  horse-shoe  like  bend,  some 
twenty  three  miles  east  of  the  fort  and  within  about 
eight  miles  of  a  small  settlemc  nt  near  the  pnesient  toMTi  of 
Cameron,  in  Milam  county.  RestiiU'g  till  four  in  the  morning, 
the  horses  were  saddled,  and  tied  to  trees' — ready  to  mount 
in  case  of  retrteat — ajid  the  men  advanced  afoot  under  cover 
of  the  creek  bank. 

As  th(e  Indians  arose  and  eommejiced  to  build)  fires , 
Erath  shifted  his  forces  to  a  position  within  twenty  five 
yards  of  the  foe,  ajnd  ae  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see 
Bight*  on  gnnB,  delivereld'  a  well  aimed  volley,  which  tumbled 
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eight  or  ten  redskina  t(o  th-e  ground — some  of.  thiem  fallimg 
into  the  fires.  The  Indians  w<;re  taken  eompletedy  by  sur- 
prise and  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Had  the  whites  been 
supplied  with  repeating  arms,  (then  unknown)  they  could 
liAve  charged  and  kept  the  enemy  on  the  run.  As  it  was,  how 
ever,  they  had  to  stop  and  re-load  their  piece®  by  the  slow, 
old  tinne  process.  This  d^elay  enableid  the  savages  bo  recover 
in  a  measuire,  from  their  consternation.  Somie  of  thieon  leap- 
ed behind  trees  and  return-ed  the  fine,  while  othens  mofved  to 
the  right  and  left  flank  to  positions  where  they  could  look  in- 
to th'e  creek  bottom,  see  the  numrerieal  strength  of  the 
whites,  and  enfilade  them. 

Tho  engagement  now  became  desperate,  the  enemy  be- 
ing Cad^os,  all  well  armed,  mostly  with  rifles.  David  Clark 
and  Frank  Ohildera  were  mortally  wounded,  and)  all  being 
greatly  exposed,  now  shifted!  to  the  opposite  bank  and)  the 
protection  of  some  small  trees — Erath  remiaining  behind  to 
watch  movements.  He  oays:  "As  the  m-en  got  i>osted,  the 
Indians  came  charging  with  a  terrific  yell.  I  retreatedi  tQ 
the  othier  side  of  the  creek  channel,  but  found  myself  under 
a  steep  bank  six  or  eight  feet  high.  The  Indians  jumpexi 
diown  the  bank  of  the  creek.  One  had  his  gun  within  a  few 
feet  of  me,  and  fired,  but  missed  me.  I  could  not  miss  him,* 
and  he  fell  right  before  me.  This  caused'  the  others  ta 
dodige  back  a  few  feet  behind  trees." 

As  the  Indians  continued'  to  advance,  and  fire  in  com- 
biDed  force,  Erath  ordered  a  retreat.  This  was  successfully 
accomplished  by  altematiion — one  half  the  men  covering  the 
retreat  of  tho  other  half  for  thirty  or  forty  yards  at  a 
time,  ISO  that  half  of  the  guns  were  alternately  loaded!  and 
fired.  In  this  way,  and  favored  somewhat  by  a  numiber  of 
elm  trees  and  saplings,  the  men  reached  their  horses  at  th« 
edge  of  the  prairie.  In  the  retreat,  a  number  of  narnofw  es- 
capes and  thrilling  adventures  occurred.     Oontinues  E.rath: 

»lt  !9  vouched  for  by  his  own  men  that  at  the  report  of  his  gun.  Erath  fell,  but  im- 
mediately arose  to  his  feet.  A  ransrer  cried  "Georpe.  are  you  hurt"?  "No  I' ish  not  hurt; 
my  srun  knocks  down  before  and  behind"  I 
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'*At  this  juncture  my  left  had  reached  th-e  bank  of  th«  gul- 
ly we  had  just  descended  into.  There  was  a  big  thicket  on 
the  other  sdde.  The  Inidians  charged  "as  with  great  fui^  and 
teirrific  yells.  We  could  not  be  blamed  for  seeking  shelter, 
bnt  it  extended  my  line,  and  seeing  Indians  on  my  right 
dashing  up  to  us,  McLocMin  and  myself  took  to  a  big  tree 
etandinig  on  the  extreme  right.  McLochlin  presented  his 
gun,  but  it  wais  broken  and  would  not  fire.  I  haid'  my  gim 
loaded  andl  took  aim  at  a  bunch  of  Indians  close  by,  who 
were  maneuvering  obliquely,  but  advancing.  I  had  no  time 
to  see  the  effect  of  my  shot,  but  ran  to  another  thicket 
with  McLoehlin,  the  Indiana  getting  between  us  and  the  other 
men  and  keeping  up  their  yelling.  Fifteen  or  twenty  steps 
more,  we  reached  the  ravine  that  went  square  up  the  creek. 
Here  we  found  Clark  going'  up  the  bed  of  it,  just  abonit  ex- 
hausted andl  sinking.  He  said  somthirg  about  fighting  t-o 
the  last  or  we  would  all  be  killed. 

"I  halted!  a  few  moments  with  poK>r  Clark,  who  was  now 
down  and  his  life  fast  ebbing,  but  as  half  a  dozen  Indians 
were  rushing  towards  us,  I  continued  on  up  the  gully,  re- 
loading my  gun  as  I  went,  and  soon  rejoined  my  men." 

On  reaching  Clark,  the  Indians  yelled  and  danced 
aromnd  in  great  glee,  butchering  up  their  unfortunate  vic- 
tim in  a  horrible  mantaer.  But  they  never  foiund  poor  Frank 
Childers,  who,  unable  to'  join  in  the  retreat,  had  sank  down 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  expired  within 
twenty  steps  of  where  the  hottest  of  the  fight  had.been  going 
on. 

Fortunately,  the  Indians  made  no  further  attack  and 
»oo5i  collected  at  their  camp,  where  they  set  wp  a  terrible 
h'Owl  over  their  dead.  "I  knew  they  woiuld  soon  leave," 
continues  Erath,  **and  proposed  that  we  remain  and  look  af- 
ter our  dead,  but  I  could  not  blame  my  men  for  refusing — 
several  of  them  then  told  me  that  but  for  impeachment  for 
cowardiee  and  insubordination,  they  (never  would  have  gone 
iuto  the  affair." 

Erath's  reason     for  making  the  attack     against    such 
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fearful  cdds,  was  that  he  and  his  men  were  employed  to 
protect  the  citizens.  "But  for  this  engagemejit,  this  large 
body  of  Inidians  would  very  sooni  have  been  in  the  Bettle- 
ments  below,  killing,  boirning  and  stealing;  for  they  never 
came  down  in  such  large  bumbers!  ini  those  days,  withiouitf 
desperate  ends  in  view." 

The  rangers  now  returned  to  the  fort  and  reported^ 
Erath,  on  the  following  n»orning,  Sunday,  leaving  under- 
previous  orders,  for  Colejuaii's  Fort — never  again  visiting 
the  scene  of  his  hard  fought  battle.  A  burial  party  of  fif- 
teen, sent  out  under  Sergeant  McLochlin  on  the  8th,  failed' 
(to  find  Childers,  audi  his  remains  were  not  diseovered  till 
eight  dajys  later. 

Summed  up,  the  casualities  of  this  engagement,  were 
the  loss  of  two  gallant  rangers,  while  a«eording  to  their  tmu 
adonission,  later,  the  Indians  lost  ten  warriors  whom  they 
carri.^:  about  a  mile  from'  Uie  field  and  threw  into  a 
big  hole  of  water.  There  were  several  narrew  escapes 
during  the  aetvon'— some  of  tihe  men  reeeiving  sligM 
wounds,  and  balls  cutting  the  clothes  of  nearly  every  onei. 
Sergeanit  McLochlin  seems  to  have  been  a  special  mark^ — 
ene  ball  breaking  his  ramnod,  another  the  lock  of  his  gun,  & 
thnrd  bursting  his  powder  horn,  a  fourthi  passang  thi^ugh 
his  eoat,  and  a  fifth  throughi  thie  handkerchief  worn  as  & 
tuiiban  on  his  head. 

Tthe  news  of  this  enigagement  with  eneh  a  large  bodjr 
of  marauding  Indians,  so  near  the  siettlements,  ca-used  gener- 
al consternation  and  alarm,  and  preparations  were  rapidEy 
miade  for  pursuit  by  a  combined  force  from  the  forts,  under- 
Smith.  Biuit  a  very  heavy  and  severe  snow  storm  and  sleet 
set  in  on  January  9th,  delaying  and  preventing  further  op- 
erations. 


KILLING  OF  THE  FAULKENBURYS  AND  ANDERSON— 
NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  AN6LIN. 

Memibers'  of  the  dispersed  Parker  Fort  Colony  were  soojb 
to  suffer    further  trials  and  to  meet  sad  fates  at  the  hands  o£ 
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Indiana.  Oa  Januai^  28,  1837,  Abraham  Anglin,  David  and 
Evan  Faulkenbury,  James  Hunter,  Anderson  and  Douthib 
lefit  Fort  Houston  for  the  Trinity-  botttom  in  seai^cli  of  sitray- 
€d  lioga  .  Fimding  some  on  the  ©ast  side,  they  sent  them 
baek  by  Hiwi/t'er  and  Douthit,  who  promised  to  return  the 
next  day  and  bring  a  canoe  in  wrhieh  to  icr-oss  the  river.  Be- 
coming impatient,  the  remaining  party  improvised  a  log 
raft,  crossed  over,  and  after  spending  the  forenoon  in  un- 
successful search,  returned  to  the  riA'er  to  lawait  their  ccwn- 
panfions  vtritii  the  canoe. 

We  give  the  sequel  in  Mr.  Angliu's  own  language:* 
**To  our  surprise  we  found  plenty  of  fresh  moecasin  tracks 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  supposing  th-emi  to  have 
been  made  by  friendlly  Indians  known  to  frequent  that  vic- 
inity, socn  dismissed!  a*ny  apprehensions  of  danger.  Being 
mueh  fatigued  amd  chilled,  we  souglit  shelter  from'  the  wind 
beneath  the  river  bank  and  lay  down  to  rest,  falling  asleep. 
But  they  were  sconi  aroused  by  the  war  whoops  and  firing 
of  a  party  of  about  thirty  diaatardly  red  skins,  who  had  crept 
np  witJidn  fifteen  feet  of  them,  and  opened  fire  with  rifles 
and  bowa  and  arrows.  David  Faulkenbury  and  Anderson 
were  mortally  wounded,  but  both  leaped  to  their  feet,  and 
plunged  into  the  river — Faulkenbury  exclaiming,  'Come 
on  boys,  its  time  to  go,' — and  swam  across."  As  Anglin 
arose  to  Jiis  feet,  he  received  a  gun  shot  m  the  thigh,  the 
ball  passing  through  his  powder  horn  >aEd  burying-  part  of 
the  horn  in  his  flesh.  He  said  Evan  Faulkenbury  sought  pro- 
tection behind  trei  s,  and  the  Indians  behind  a  bluff.  Seeing 
the  enemy  were  more  advantageously  posted,  and  with  no 
hope  of  diislodgifng  them,  Anglin.  throwing  his  gun  in,  took 
to  the  river.  "As  I  was  srwimming,"  continues  Anglin 's  nar- 
rative, "the  Indians  were  discbarging  their  arriows,  and 
while  climbing  out  on  the  opposite  bank,  I  received  several 
other  slight  wounds.  Weak  and  exhausted),  however,  as  I 
was,  I  reached  the  bank,  where  I  found  David  Faulkenbury 
too  badly  wonnded  to  travel.    He  told     me  to     esicape     if  I 

^Abrahani  Angrlin,  in  Groesbeck  Argus. 
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could,  and  h'ast'Cli  back  relief.  Poor  fellow,  I  knew  h€  would 
soon  be  gtone^  but  I  did  noit  knoiw  that  I  would  survive  him 
long.  Fortunately,  on  going"  about  four  hundred  yards,  I 
met  Hunter  reiurtaing  with  the  canloe,  and  mountioig  behind 
him,  we  rode  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  fort." 

A  relief  party  was  soon  made  up  and  started  ouit  that 
night.  They  found  David  Faulkenbury< — but  dead.  He  had 
cut  the  long  grass  near  a  pool  of  water,  and)  miade  a  bed  on 
which  to  die.  Some  two  miles  from  the  seene  of  attack,  they 
found  the  lifeleisia  body  of  Anderson,  with  two  arrows  stick- 
ing througQii  his  neck.  He  had  run  that  distaaice  after 
swimming  the  river,  and  fell  dead.  Evan  Faulkenbury 's 
footprints  were  traced  from  the  tree  beihind  which  he  had 
last  fought,  to  the  river  and  down  the  baiik  a  short  dis- 
lance  to  Where  tlhey  disappeared.  The  stream  was  sounded 
for  his  body,  but  it  was  not  foarjd  and  HothiaDg  more  was  ev- 
er heard  of  liim,  except  an  Indian  tale — that  he  fought  like 
a  demon,  killing  two  of  his  a^isailants,  wounded'  a  third,  and 
when  scalped  and  almost  cloven  asunder,  jerked  away  from 
them,  threw  himself  into  the  ri\er  and  swam  as  far  as  mid- 
stri-am,  w<here  hfe  sank  from  view. 

Anglin  reoovered!  from  his  wouTids  amd  lived  to  partici- 
pate in  other  conflicts  with  the  redskins,  joining  a  ranger 
force  in  March  of  this  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
born  Dec.  28,  1817,  and  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  lUi- 
now  in  1818 ;  then^j*,  in  1833,  with  the  Parker  family,  to  Tex- 
as. He  long  resided  in  the  vdcinity  of  Fort  Houston  and 
Parker's  Fort,  leading  an  honorable  and  usefiul  life  till  hia 
death  in  1875  or  1876. 


TRAGIC  DEATH  OF  JAMES  CORYELL. 

Numerous  fancy  sketches — all  more  or  less  unreliable— 
of  this  noted  frontiersm^in  i^nd  his  tragic  death,  have  been 
given  the  public  from  time  tb  time.  "We  give  the  facts  as 
narrated  by  one  from  per&oral  k-nowledge  —  says  pioneer 
Newton  C.  Duncan: 
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"James  Coryell,  for  whom  Coryell  county  was  named, 
came  to  Texas  in  1828  or  1829  from  Ohio,  coming  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans,  from 
there  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  and  on  to  San  Antonio, 
He  remiain^d  at  San  Antonio  some  time,  and  the  next  I  knew 
of  him  h-e  had  joined  a  company  und<er  Bowie,  going  to 
hunt  th'e  silver  mines  at  San  Saba.  Th.ijs  I  thank  was  in 
3831.  Comicig  hack  from  this  trip  he  stayted  in  San  Antonio 
awh''€,  then  h^e  came  to  that  part  of  Robertson's  Oolony, 
near  where  the  town  of  Marlin  now  stacds.  While  staying 
in  that  part  of  Texas  he  made  his  home  with  the  family  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Cavitt  (father  of  Mr.  Volney  Cavitt).  In  1835 
Mr.  Coryell  went  with  Mr.  Cavitt  and  they  located  the  land 
still  owned  by  the  Cavitts  in  Coryell  county,  also  locating 
land  for  Mr.  Coryell  on  what  is  now  Coryell  Creek. 

"After  this,  in  tihie  fail  of  1836,  Mr.  Coryell  joined  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  under  Capt.  Tliomas  H.  Barron.  I  knew  him 
personally  at  that  time,  having  come  with,  my;  motber  from 
Tennesisee  in  tlie  earily  part  of  1836. 

*  *  The  Indians  had  troubled  UiS  so  mueh  that  we  had  all 
gone  into  Robertson's  headiquarters  at  Viesea.  While  here, 
Coryell,  with  some  companions,  had  gone  about  half  a  male 
on  the  road  to  Perry  Springs,  on  what  is  now  Perry 's  Creek, 
where  there  lived  a  lawyer  named  Judge  Albert  G.  Perry. 
Here  they  had  found  andi  cut  a  bee  tree  and  were  sittin-g 
around  eating  the  honey  and  talking.  Mr.  Coryell  had  to-M 
the  other  men  tfhiat  he  could  not  run,  if  the  Indians  came, 
&B  he  hlad  bee©  Bd^k  and  wals  not  able  to  run.  lii>  a  shoirt 
time  they  !heard  a  noise  BiS  oi  sticks  breaking,  when  tbey 
looked  and)  saw  twelve  Olad(d|o  Indiams  nigbt  ne'ar  them,  too 
neaj  for  them  tO'  try^  to  get  away.  Mr.  Coryell  roise  to  his 
feet.  One  of  the;  guns  in  the  parly  wias  empty,  tone  failed 
to  fire,  and,  a&  there  were  omly  three  guns  in  the  party,  Cory 
ell's  was  the  only  one  left.  The  men  who  had  no  guns  ran. 
Three  of  the  Indians  took  aim  at  Coryell  and  he  fired 
at  the  same  time.  Coryell  fell  grasping  som^e  bushes  and 
pulling  the  tops  off  a«  he  fdl.    He    w^s    sealped'    b(y  the  Inr 
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dianB,  "biut  it  is  thought  he  wounded  one  of  them,  as  the 
f^ath'crs  from  his  cap  were  foivid,  also  some  blood.  Mr.  Ber- 
ry, an  old  friend  of  Oory ell's,  stood  and  snapped  his  gun, 
trying  to  fire,  uSitil  he  siaiw  the  Indians  pull  Coryell  down 
and  begin  to  scalp  him,  then  Berry  ran  and  escaped,  Coryell 
being  the  only  one  K>f  the  party  killed.  This  party  consist- 
ed of  James  Coryell,  Sam  Burton,  Mr.  Berry,  Michael  Om- 
tleman,  Ezra  Weibb  and  one  other,  whose  name  I  do  not  rer 
member. 

"Ezra  Webb  was  the  first  one  of  the  party  to  reach  the 
settlement.  Comiing  to  the  house  ocE  Oa^.  Banron  he  found 
a  crowd  lOif  ladies  gathered  awaiting  the  ordens  of  Capt.  Bar- 
ron, a>s  they  were  expecting  to  be  ordered  to  the  block-hous« 
for  protection.  When  Webb  rar.  in  with  great  haste  and 
fright,  and  breathless  from  his  run,  he  fell  on  the  bed,  past 
speaking.  The  ladies  gathered  around,  anxious  to  know  what 
had  happened'.  After  a  lit/tle  time  he  was  able  to  whdsper 
'Indians!    Poor  Coryell!' 

''Coryell  was  truly  a  frontiersman — an  excellent  woods- 
man, an  agreeable  companion,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  admir- 
able gentleman — beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  forty  years  old.  A  short  time  before 
his  death,  while  out  on  a  scout,  he  explored  a  region  of 
country  now  known  as  Coryell  county,  and  being  a  man  of 
acute  judgment,  was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  eligibility 
of  the  country  near  the  moutb  of  Coryell  Creek.  He  there 
selected  his  head-right  of  one  quarter  of  a  league  which 
was  located  after  his  death  by  his  executor  and  thus  gave 
his  name  to  that  stream.  So  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Volney 
Cavitt  and  I  are  the  only  two  men  now  living  who  knew 
Coryell  in  1837".* 

At  this  time  Erath,  with  liis  little  company,  had  been 
withdrawn  from  thie  Little  River  fort,  and  stationed,  with 
other  forces,  at  the  Falls  of  tiie  Braaos,  where  it  was  deem- 
ed advisable  to  concentrate  all  the  rangers  in  that  section,  as 

»  Paper  read  at  Reunion  of  Old  Settlere,  Belton,  Texas,  Sept.  4. 1903. 
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tbey  could;  be  mfope  advantagjeoasly  utilized  against  the  num- 
ert  us  bands  of  Indians  then  constantly  raiding  that  section 
of  country.  At  that  time,  however,  Capt.  Erathi  and  most 
of  his  men  were  absent  on  a  scout  west  of  Little  Ri-ver — all 
<he  rangers  bein,g  out  on  soouts — ^and  thus  the  Indiains  who 
fell  upon  CortyeM  effected  tihteir  retreat  without  pursuit. 


CAPTURE   OF  WARREN  LIONS— SKIRMISH  BETWEEN 
SETTLERS  AND  INDIANS.  —  RECLAimNG  THE 
CAPTIVE.— TRUE  ACCOUNT  OF  THIS 
I  NOTED  EPEISODE. 

Late  IB  1837,  LafGrange,  on  the  Colorado,  was  an  out- 
post, Baistnop  bernig  the  only  settlement  above.  Niortheast 
and  west  to  the  Guadalupe  the  country  was  still  an  unbrok- 
c*  wildemesis.  Southweisit  from  LaOrangfe,  some  sixtaeai 
miles,  and  near  the  present  line  of  tli«  Sunset  railway,  lived 
the  Lions  family  — early  emigrants  to  Austin 's  Colony  from 
New  York  State — consisting  of  the  father,  motiher,  a  married 
daughter  (Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Bridges)  and  four  sons  Seymour, 
George,  DeWitt  and  Warren,  a  boy  thirteen  yiears  old.  Some 
twenty  mile®  further  to  the  southwest,  on  the  same  road,  from 
LaGrange  to  Texana  amid  Victoria,  and  ini  the  vicinity  of 
the  prescmt  t.o(wn  of  Hallett&ville,  there  Wiere  a  number  of  set- 
tlers near  the  Lavaca,  aanoaig  them  the  names  of  Hallett  Fo- 
ley, Zumjwalt,  Heath,  Kent  and  Jesse  Robifli  <on — comrades  in 
arms  and  adfveaiture  of  Capt.  Henry  S.  Brown  in  1828- '9. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  a  raiding  party  of  about 
thirty  Comanches,  were  discovered  m  the  vicinity,  desicend- 
ing  from  thje  mountains  ota  their  usual  route  toward  Victo- 
ria, their  trail  being  some  fifteen  miles  west  tolf  thie  Lavaca 
settlement.  The  alarm  spread,  and  a  party  of  12  or  15  was 
hastily  made  up,  without  any  leader,  whlo  struck  and  follow- 
ed the  Indians'  trail.  In  a  very  few  miles,  on  the  waters  of 
Little  Brushy,  perhaps  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Halletts- 
ville,  and  in  sm  open  fortest,  tliey  suddcnljy  came  upon  the 
savages,  who  had  camped,  "staking  oiut"  siome  of  their 
hoises  and  "hcbblingi"  otliers.     It  was  rainfing  at  th©  time, 
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and  heSKje  their  appT«ac:b  was  undistooveredl  till  tlliiey  charg- 
ed with  a  view  of  stampeding  the  Indians'  horses.  With  .their 
bowie-kndves  some  of  the  party  cut  the  ropeis  by  wliieh  some 
0^  the  horses  were  stakied,  while  othens  sought  to  setcure  the 
hobbled  animals.  But  the  Indians  outnumbering  their  assail- 
aiite  two  to  one,  faootn  rallied)  and  charged  furiously  to  re- 
cover th'eda*  horses.  Against  odds,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
leader,  confusion  ensued.  Two  or  three  Indians  were  wound- 
ed, and  Stiff.ier  killed.  The  whites  effected  a  retreat  witb  a 
few  of  t!he  horses,  but  thie  Indians  followed  them  in,  and  at 
Zumwalt's  recaptured  a  portion  of  the  animals  during  the 
night. 

While  adirndttedly  suffering  defeat,  the  settlers  at  least 
prevented  an  intended  raid  on  Victoria.  But  the  Indians, 
somewhat  emboldened,  sought  another  field  for  their  opera- 
tions. Defleict-ng  to  the  northeast  and.'  rapidly  covering  the 
intervening  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  they  suddenly  ap- 
peared just  after  daylight  at  the  Lions  place,  Mr.  Lions 
and  his  son  Warrem  having  arose  and  entered  the  cow-pen 
to  milk,  while  other  members  of  t!he  familiy  were  yet  in  bed. 
In  a  moment  they  killed'  and  scalped  the  faither,  made  cat)- 
tive  the  som,  and  gatbering  up  a  numiber  of  borses  beloniging 
to  Mr.  Lions,  left  for  their  mountadm  fastnesses. 

Ten  long  years  rolled  by  and  beyond  vague,  unreliable, 
rumors,  m>  trldimgs  were  received  of  the  lost  boy.  Relatirv'ies 
and  friendls  gave  him  u^)  and  mourned  bim  as  one  forever 
lost  to  eiviilization,  perhaps  dead — ^all  but  the  hoping  and 
praving  mother.  She  "dreamed  dreams"  audi  had  vision®  of 
her  darling  baby  child,  and  ever  believe'd)  be  woidd  come 
back  to  ber — believinig  that  Providence,  m  stom«  way  would 
restore  her  treasure. 

In  1847,  pending  »tih'e  Mexican  war,  a  party  of  Coman- 
chee  appe)aa*.ed  at  San  Anttomio  on  a  trading  expedition.  It 
leaked  out  tbat  among  tkem  was  a  young  warriior,  believed 
to  be  an  American.  Two  near  neighbors  of  Mrs.  Lions  hap- 
pened to  be  in  San  Antonio,  and  hearing  of  this  rumor,  deter- 
mined to  inve'stigate  the  miatter.    In  the  young    warrdos*    of 
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twenliy-three  ihefy  found  such  a  resemblance  to  the  Lions 
biTthers  as  ito  convinice  them,  he  was  Warren  Lions.  An  in- 
terview through  an  interpreter  soon  retmiovedl  all  diouibt. 
They  resolved,  if  possiible,  to  take  him  home,  but  this.requir- 
ed  several  days  and  much  diplomacy.  Warren  wiell  remem- 
bered his  mjothler,  but  believed  she  was  dead.  He  had  two 
young  wives  and  dad  not  wish  to  leave  them.  Numerous 
presents  were  made  to  him,  but  still  he  remained  obdurate 
till  about  the  third  day  when  his  oonisent  was  won  by  a 
presenrt.  of  two  very  fine  red  blankets^ — one  for  eaich  wife, 
with  which  he  adorned  them  with  the  pride  of  la  true  knight. 
He,  however,  onily  promised)  to  visit  his'  mother,  and  then  re- 
turn to  his  wives  audi  his  tribe.  With  that  understanding  he 
accompaaiieid  the  gentlemen  home,  in  the  fiull  giarb  of  a  wUd 
Indian. 

The  Lions  home  stood  just  as  he  had  l-eft  it,  a  douible 
log  house,  on  a  prairie  ridge,  and  visible  from  the  west  two 
or  three  miles.  Warren  recognized  it.  When  abooit  two 
hundred  yands  from  th-e  house,  the  unsuispeoting  old  mother 
stepped  out  in  th-e  yard  in  plain  view  of  th-e  approaching 
party.  Her  long  hair,  originally  of  flaxen  eolor,  had  only  as- 
sumiedi  a  whiter  hue.  Warren  instantly  reoognized  her  and 
dasheid  forward,  uttering  the  wild  mean's  "wadl  of  joy."* 
Abruptly  halting  and  dismounting,  he  sprang  into  the  yard, 
weeping,  wailing  and  gyrating  in  a  manner  so  weird  as  to  un- 
nerve the  dear  old  mother,  till  the  two  neighboris  shrieked 
to  her:  "It  is  Warren,  yoiur  lost  boy!"  Then  she  shouted 
praise  to  God,  and  sfought  to  encdrde  Warren  in  her  arms, 
wihile  he  expressed  his  delight  in  Indian  style,  invoJrving  dan- 
cing, gesticulations  and  those  guttural  indications  of  joy  pe- 
Cfuliar  to  th'Ci  wild  tribes. 

Warren  was  resolved  to  fulfill  his  promise  and  return  to 

♦  "When  he  came  near  the  lot  where  hia  father  was  killed,"  says  Wilbarger,  "he  point- 
ed it  out  and  said:  'Dar  me  fadder  kill— dar  me  take  off,'  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  mother 
hecried  out:  'Dar  memudder!  Dar  me  mudder!!'  Thus  showing:  that  through  the  long 
years  of  hie  wild,  nomadic  life— in  the  chase  and  on  the  warpath— the  trag-ic  scenes  of  that 
morning  ten  years  agone  were  vividly  remembered,  and  that  the  mother's  features  had 
been  indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind  ef  the  youthful  captive." 
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ibis  wives,  but  the  whole  country  xound  joined  in  schemes 
to  detain  hiim,  biut  all  tto  no  avail  till  his  brother,  EteWitt,  in- 
duced him  to  accompany  him  land  join  a  company  o'f  ran- 
gers in  Souithiwest  Texas,  to  fighit  the  Mexicans.  To  this  h^e 
assented,  and  this  service  gradually  weaned  him  from  his 
Indian  habits,  and  recou'ciled'  Mm  to  civilization,  ending  in 
his  marriage  and  domestic  life ;  not,  howevei:,  till  be  badj  par- 
ticipated in  several  •engagem^entis  with  the  Indians,  in  which, 
like  his  brothers,  he  developed  thie  characteristics  of  a  couira- 
geous'  sioldder. 


INDIANS  AMBUSH  THREE   SETTLERS. 

Some  negroes  belonging  to  ]\Ir.  Bcesan,  of  Columbus,  on 
the  Coloradio,  having  run  away  from  him,  his  two  sons.  Col- 
lias  and'  Leander  Beesan,  accompanied  by  a  Scotchman 
named  Steele,  went  in  pursuit,  in  the  summer  of 
1837,  hoping  to  intercept  them  before  they  made  their  wiajy 
to  IMexico.  Ttlie  three  yowng  men  traveled  along  the:  San 
Antonio  road',  without  mishap, until  they  crcissed  the  Guada- 
lupe River  at  Gonzales.  As  they  ascended  the  bank  of 
that  stream  on  the  western  side,  they  rode  into  an  Indian 
ambuscade,  and  were  received  with  a  rifle  volley  that  killed 
Collins  Beesan,  crippled  and  disabled  Steele  and  shot  Lean- 
der Beesan 's  horse  from  oinder  him. 

Leander  Beesan  ran  to  the  river,  threw  his  gun  as  far 
out  into  it  as  he'  could,  and  swam  back  to  the  other  side, 
with  bullets  whistling  aibout  his  ears  and  ricochetting  un- 
comfortably near  him.  As  he  buff e ted  the  current  he  heard 
some  one  swimming  behind]  him,  but  did  not  turn  to  see  who 
it  was,  either  while  crossing  or  after  he  reached  dry  ground. 
As  he  ran  from  the  border  of  the  river  into  the  timber,  fie 
heard  a  groan,  which  led  him  to  isurmise  that  the  person 
who  had  followed  in  his  wake  across  the  river  was  Steele. 
Finding  that  his  heavy,  water-soaked  boots  impeded  bis'  pro- 
gress, Beesan  divesfted  himself  of  them,  and  made  his  way 
home — arriving  there  some  days  later  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

A  company  of  ten  m^en,  including  W.   B,  Dewees,  was 
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immediat-ely  assemlyk^i  and  kaving'  th^ir  famili«»  almost  en- 
tirely uniproteeted,  started  for  the  Guadakii>e.  A  gentlemani 
who  had'  just  left  the  army  and  who  was  at  Mr.  Dewee's 
house  si'ck,  loaned  themi  a  spy  glass. 

When  the  party  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Goneales 
they  saw,  with!  the  niakedi  eye,  a  large  number  of  horses  at 
a  distance  through  the  timber.  Dismounting  and  bring- 
ing the  spy  glass  into  requiisitfion,  they  discovered  thiat 
Indians  were  astride  the  horses,  and'  were  apparently  await^ 
ing  tihe  approach  of  the  whites. 

After  a  bnief  consultation,  it  was  decided  tX)  attack  tihe 
redskins.  Slightly  deflecting  their  course  and  concealed 
by  timber  and  a  hill,  Dewees  and  his  companions 
emerged  into  the  open  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
and  charged  the  Indians,  taking  them  completely  by 
surprise,  routing  them,  and  sending  them  scurrying  as 
fast  as  their  mustangs  could  be  made  to  travel.  The 
Indian  loss  is  not  stated  by  Dewees.*  The  pursuit 
was  kept  up  for  a  short  while.  On  arriving  at  the 
rivett*  the  rescue  party  founci  and  buried  the  body  of  Collinis 
Beesan,  but  isaw  nothing  of  Steele.  It  was'  aftetrwardsi 
learned  tliat  the  head  of  Steele  was  seen  in  the  camp  of  th© 
Indians,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  Gonzales. 


THE  "STONE  HOUSE"  FIGHT. 

October  7,  1837,  Capt.  Eastland,  then  in  command  of 
Coleman's  Foat,  departed  from  that  station  with  all,  or  the 
greater  portion,  of  his  force,  and  made  a  reconnaissance  up 
the  Codorado  river  to  the  mouth  of  Pecan  bayou,  and  up 
that  stream  to  its  souirce.  He  desired  the  entire  command 
to  return  to  the  fort;  but  a  party  under  Lieuts.  Benthuysen 
and  Miles  (in  all  eighteen  men)  either  disobeyed  his  ordersy 
or  secured  permission  fromi  Iiim,  and  kept  on  farther  west  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  rock  mound,  called  the  "stone  bouse," 
near    Caddo  Peak,  in  what  is  now     Callahan     county,     and 

if  Author  «f  Deweee'  Letters. 
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had  a  desperate  and  disastrous  battle  with,  a  force  of  on© 
hundred  or  more  Indiiansi  (Wacos,  Oadidois,  and.  Keechies) 
leair  the  la;tt-er  landi  mark,  while  a  body  of  Delawares  look- 
ed on,  from'  a  distiance,  asi  passive  spectators. 

Noah  Smith  wick  says  that  a  large  Indian  encampment, 
oceuptied  by  th^e  members  of  severail  tribes',  includfing^  Bomo 
Delawares,  was  foundl  at  the  "stone  housie."  While  at  that 
point  one  of  the  rantgers,  Fblix  MoCl'Usk.y,  gave  chaee  to  and 
killed/  a  lone  Indian,  sicialpedi  him,  andi  rifled  his  pockets, 
though  the  Delawares  tried  to  prevent  him.  His  fellow  rang- 
ers upbl^aadling  him  for  the  deed,  he  exhdhited)  la  chunk  of 
tobacco  that  hie  had  takjem  from  his  vactim's  pocket,  and  de- 
clared that  he  "would  kill  any  Injun  for  that  much  tobac- 
co." 

The  Delawares  warned:  the  whites  that  Indiansi  of  tho 
murdered  man's  tribe  andi  others  in  alliance  with  them, 
would  avenge  the  atrocious  crime. 

When  the  rangiers  Gaane  in  sight  of  Caddio-  Peak,  they 
were  suddenly  confronted  by  the  avengers,  wh©'  demanded 
the  surrender  of  jMcClusil^ey,*  which  was  refused.  He  pos- 
sessed no  atom  of  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  has  somie- 
timtes  led  men  to  accept  death  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
others.  Tliiere  was  nothicigi  to  dio  but  fight.  The  whites 
took  poisition  in  a  ravine  and  the  Indians  in  a  grove,  andi  the 
battle  opened,  sans  ceremonie,  and  raged  with  great  fury 
andi  deadly  effect  for  an.  hour  and  a  half.  The  men  of  both 
Bides  were  armed  with  rifles,  were  expert  marksimen,  andi 
tried  to  waste  as  little  time  and  ammunition  as  possible.  Four 
of  the  rangers  were  killed,  and  it  is  believed,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Indians,  before  the  scales  of  victory  were  diepress- 
ed  iai  favor  of  the  savage  warriors  by  a  stratagem  thJey 
ado(pted.  They  set  fire  to  the  tall,  dry  grass  that  covered 
the  prairie  and  that  extencjed  into  the  ravine.  The  wind 
wasi  blowing^  in  the  direetioni  of  the  white  men,  and!  the 
fliames  raced  toward  them,  po-eeediedi  by  a  dense  audi  blind- 

»Surv<ved  the  ent:s««n>ent,  but  wae  afterwards  killed  in  a  drunkea  brawl. 
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iDig  volume  of  smoke.  The  rangers  iglan<}ed  in  one  direction, 
for  a  route  by  wliicli  to  escape,  but  saw  the  Delawiares  sit- 
ting there,  appareaitly  for  the  purpose  of  cuttinjg  off  their 
retreat.  Lieuts.  Benthuysen  and  Miles  then  ordered!  tlueir 
-meoi  to  follow  them'  in  the  Oipposite  direction  d^wn  the  rav- 
ine, and,  ©merging  from  the  depression,  shot  and  cut  their 
way  thiroufgh  the  encompastsJng  Indian  line,  and  fought  to 
the  timber,  a  distance  of  aboiit  eighty  yards.  While  this  move 
menst  was  being  executed,  eight  wliite  men  were  killed, 
Lieut.  Miks  amiong  the  number.*  The  six  survivors,  some  oif 
-them  severely  wounded,  were  not  pursued  tlirougb  the 
woods,  and  miade  their  way  to  the  site  of  the  presient  «ity  oif 
Dallas,  where  they  found  a  large  encajup^ment  of  Kickapoo 
Indians,  who  treated  them  kindly  and  allowed  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  settlements. 


MURDER  OF  THE  KELLOUGH  FAMILIES  IN  EAST 
1  TEXAS. 

In  1837  the  Indians  became  so  hos.tile  in  the  territory 
TOW  constitutinig  Cherokee  county,  that  the  settlers  moved 
/to  Nacogdocheis.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  a  number  of  wbite 
-iamilies  went  back  to  their  former  homes.  On  the  way  they 
were  met  by  an  old  and  friendly  Indian  w!ho  told  them  that 
the  region  to  which  they  were  jouimeying  was  filled  with 
hostile  Indians,   and  urged  them   to   retrace    tlieir   steps    to 

-  Naccigdioehes.      They    ddsregarded  his   advice.     They  found 

»  Much  controversy,  and  a  diversity  of  opinions,  has  existed  as  to  who  was  the  real 
-captor  of  Santa  Anna.  Without  attempt  to  disparage  the  names  and  fame  of  others,  we 
subjoin  the  following  "Obituary  Notice  of  Lieut.  A.  H.  Miles"  — printed  in  the  Talegraph 
.of  issue  Saturday,  Dec.  16,  1837;  and  which  has  passed  without  reply  or  direct  attempt  to 

■  dispute  ever  since: 

"Killed  in  an  engagement  with   the  Indians,  Lieut.  A.  H.  Miles,  formerly  of  the  city 

-  of  Richmond,  Va.  This  young  man,  at  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  gallantly  came  forward 
to  assist  the  sinking  and  apparently  desperate  cause  of  Texas.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  and  v/as  the  real  capturer  of  Santa  Anna.  His  modesty  while  living  induced  him 
(together  with  the  fact  that  he  believed  he  had  only  done  his  duty)  silently  to  see  others 
reap  the  honor  of  the  capture.  He  had,  however,  in  his  possession  certificates  of  the  late 
Secretary  cf  War,  and  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  of  the  above  facts.    He  left  to  mourn 

'  his  loss  an  affectionate  mother  and  sister,   together  with   a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and 

■  acquaintances.    They,  however,  will  find  consolation  by  knowing  that  he  died  struggling 
.^or  the  weal  of  his  adopted  country.— S." 
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their  fenoes  burned,  most  of  their  stock  driven  off,  and 
their  crops  greatly  diamaiged.  Ilhey  also  saw  many  Indians 
roving  about,  but  took  them  to  be  Oheirokees  and.  meinibers 
of  the  bandis'  associated  with  that  tribe,  all  of  whom  profess- 
ed to  be  friendly.  The  white  people  determined  to  stay 
long  eniough  to  gafber  what  remiained  of  their  crops.  Oue 
day  while  busily  engaged  in  this  work,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  large  force  of  Indians,  with  whom  there  were  a  few 
Mexicans.  The  male  members  of  the  Wood,  Keltough  and 
other  families  were  murdered,  anid  womleni  anidi  children, 
made  prisoners.  Nothing  was  ever  after  heard  of  the 
captives,  save  vague  rumors  regarding  a  little  ision  of  Mrs. 
Wood.  It  was  said  that  the  child  'became  an  Indian  war- 
rior and  chief  of  the  tribe  into  which  he  was  adopted, 
but    this  is  only  vague  tradition. 

There  were  two  Keilouigh  families.  The  first  family,  con- 
sisting of  Allen  Kellough,  wife  and  five  children,  were  all 
killed.  Old  man  Kellough,  wife,  and  two  sons,  comprised 
thie  other.  TIlc  old  man  and  his  swans  were  slaughtered.  His 
aged  wife  ran  rato  the  yard,  and  told  the  Indians  to  kill 
her.  They  refused.  Mexicans,  who  were  with  them,  cursed 
her  and  told  her  to  go  back  into  the  house,  which  she  fin^ 
ally  did.  Tttiere  were  two  other  ladies  in  the  house.  Nei- 
ther she  nor  they  were  molested.  Neither  were  two  other  fam- 
ilies. T'he  miserable  survivors  of  the  massacre,  left  every- 
thing behind  them  and  fled  from  the  aoeoirsied  spot  to  Nac- 
ogdoches. En  route  they  were  joined  by  a  band  oif  Chiero- 
kees  who  accompanied  them  into  the  town,  ostensibly  as 
an  escort.  The  Cherokees  vehemently  denied  that  they  or 
Indians  associated  with  them  had  anything  to  do  with,  the 
raiaissaere;  but  evidence  was  adduiced  that  satisfied  many 
minds  that  they  and  their  confederates  perpetrated  the  mur- 
ders. 

John  Henry  Brown  says  that  the  butchery  "led  to 
the  battle  of  Kickai)oo,  and  was  one  of  the  impelling  caus- 
es that  led  to  the  expulsioaii  of  the  Cherokees  and  associate 
bands  froim  the  country." 
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KILLING  OF  EETTLZB  McCULLOM  AND  OAPT.  ROGERS 
—ADVENTURE  OF  THE  HORNSBYS. 

In  Novein<ber,  1837,  Ca,pt.  MeCullom,  who  had  recently 
come  to  T^xas  from  Alabama,  anid  w-'hio  was  stopping  at  the 
hotme  of  Oapt.  Jiamies  Rogers,  in  Bastrop  county,*  went  wdth 
n  son  of  Capt.  Rogiers  to  a  creek  for  the  ,piir,iK)se  of  build- 
ing a  wolf  pen,  or  trap.  While  they  were  cutting  the  n-ec- 
cssaiyi  timber,  ^IcCullom  was  fired  on  by  Indians,  whO'  were 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  sound  of  the  axes.  He  called 
to  Rogers,  telling  him  to  make  foir  the  house,  and  then  ran 
in  that  direction  himself,  forgftting  to  take  has  gun,  w*hich 
he  left  standing  by  a  tree.  Tbe  twO'  men  speededi  down  a 
new  cut  roadi  leading  to  Wilbarger  Creek,  and  crossed 
ahead  of  their  pursuers;  but  as  MeCullom  mounted  the 
farther  bank,  he  was  shot  in  t^ie  baek  andl  instaaatly 
killed.  You-ng  Rogers  kepi  on,  passed  below  the  ridge, 
plungod  into  the  undergrowth,  and  etscaped. 

Subsequent  to  the  foregoing  incident,  Capt.  Rogers, 
Craft  audi  a  man  whose  naime  is  not  remeanbered,  went  to 
Coleman's  Fort  to  prtoeuxe  ammunition  for  settlers  on  thie 
Colorado  River.  While  they  were  orossing  the  open  prairie 
in  Hornsby's  bend,  on  their  Avay  hotme,  they  were  chasied 
by  two  parties  of  IndianiS' — -one  ridong  toward!  themi  froan 
the  r.ear  and  the  other  from  the  riiglit.  Craft  audi  the 
stranger,  wlio  were  well  mounted,  escaped;  but  Rogers,  who 
hadi  ani  inferior  hoxse  wais  overtaken,  killed  and  scalped. 
The  Inddans  P'roceeded  to  the  residence  of  Reubeni  Hornsby. 
He  was  at  wx^rk  on'  the  farm.  They  attempted  to  cut  h^m 
off  from  the  house ;  but  fortunately  his  son  saw  them,  and 
reached  him  on  a  fleet  horse  in  time  foir  both  of  them  to 
escape  to  the  house,  where  they  barred  the  doors,  present- 
ed their  rifles,  and  bluffed  the  Indians.  The  redskins  were 
not  in  a  mood  to  come  to  close  quarters  and  rode  off,  after 
yelling,  circling  about  the  place,  and  making  daring  dem- 
onstrations. 

<¥  Father  of  Ed.  aud  J.  B.  Roirers  of  TrsTie  county. 
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Wliem  young  Hornsiby  left  the  dweillimg  to  take  the  horse 
to  his  father,  Mrs.  Hornsby  and  children  who  were  with 
her,  ran  to  the  river  bottom  andi  concealed  themselves. 
They  remained  there  until  after  the  departure  of  th,e  In- 
dians and  then  returned  to  the  habitation,  endeared  to  her 
by  so  m'any  sorrowful  andi  happy  associations. 


POST  OAK  SPRINGS  MASSACRE. 

From  several  sources — all  reliable,  but  conflicting  as  to 
date  etc. — we  gather;  meagre  details  of  a  horribde  affa'ir, 
which  oocured,  persumably  in  May  of  this  year,  at  a  place 
then  know-n  ais  Post  Oak  Springs,  now  called  Ad  Hall,  in 
Milam  county. 

Preparatory  to  wdtihdTawing  the  small  ran^ger  force 
from  Little  River  Fort,  Lieutenant  Erath  it  appears  had  sent 
five  of  his  men,  Dave  Farmer,  Aaron  Collins,  Clabe  Nedl, 
Sterrett  Smith  and  Jesse  Baalcy,  to  Nasihville  for  wagona 
and  tealns  with  which  to  move  household  effects  etc.,  of  the 
two  or  three  families  residing  at  the  fort. 

On  their  retuimt  trip  wtit'h  the  wagons  and  teams ;  and 
just  as  they  approached  an  island  or  grove  of  post-oaks  in 
the  prairie,  they  were  ambushed  by  a  party  of  Comanche 
Indians*  and  all  kiMed. 

Over  dlie  to  return,  a  scout  was  dispatched!  and  soon 
came  upon  tlie  horrible  scene.  All  the  evidences  otf  a,  desper- 
ate fight  were  apparent.  The  bodies  of  Collins  and  Smith, 
says  Sowell,**  ,were  found  in  one  of  the  wagons,  and  the  oth- 
er three  were  scattered  on  the  prairie  between  the  wagona 
and  mott  of  timber.  Thie  particulars  of  this  struggle  cannot 
be  given  as  none  were  left  of  th<e  white  men  to  tell  the  tale. 
"But  it  is  likely,"  continues  Sowell,  "the  Indians  discover- 
ed them  some  distance  off  and  hid  their  forces  in  or  behind 
the  mott,  and  when  they  charged  out  and  cut  the  rangers  off 

♦Newton  C.  Duncan's  paper  read  at  Old  Settlers  Reunion.  Belton.  Texas.  1903. 

»»A.  J.  Sowell-on    authority  oi  Jamea  A.  Boales-in  "Texaa  Indian  Fi«htera". 
P.  229. 
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from  this  position,  they'  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to  figbt 
their  way  through  the  Indians  to  it.  It  is  likely  also  that 
tihere  was  some  eonfu'sdon  and  there  was  no  concert  otf  ac- 
tion, as  the  scattered  position  of  theisr  bodi^es  woaild  show. 
The  Indians  secured  all  the  teams,  guns,  pistols  etc.,  aaad  re- 
treated." 


GEN.  JNO.  B.  HOOD'S  BRILLIANT  VICTORY. 

One  of  the  most  e€vere  engagements  of  this  year 
was  Lieutentant,  afterward'  the  famous  Confederate  General, 
John  B.  Hood's  fight  with  a  party  of  Ck)manches  and'  Lipana 
near  the  head  of  Devil 's  River,  Texas.  On  the  5th  of  July, 
the  gallant  young  Lieutentant  in  command  of  twenty-five 
men  of  company  G,  2nd  Cavalry,  left  Fort  Mason  on  a  &eo»ut 
against  depredating  Indians.  Provided  with  thirty  days  ra- 
tions., an  Indian  goiide  and  a  compass,  and  actuated  by  youth- 
ful aspiration,  the  little  party  scoured  the  country  to  the 
head  of  the  Concho. 

Near  the  mooith;  of  Kiowa  Creek  a  trail  was  discovered 
and  rapidly  followed  to  a  water  hole  near  the  head  of 
Devil's  River.  From  here  he  hurried  on,  though  his  horses 
were  very  much  worried,  and  traveled  over  the  bluffs  and 
mountains  down  the  river,  but  keeping  some  three  miles  f  r^om 
it.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  July  he  left  tho 
trail,  and  went  in  towards  the  river  to  get  water,  as  his  men 
were  very  thirsty.  About  a  mile  from  the  tirail,  and  some  two 
and  a  half  miles  fromi  his  party,  on  a  ridge  he  discovered 
some  horses  and  a  large  flag"  waving.  The  orders  in  Tecxas 
at  that  time  were  to  attack  any  Indians  found)  away  from 
the  government  reservation.,  but  of  course  to  respect  a  white 
flag.  Without  going  to  water,  and  leaving  eight  of  his  com- 
pany with  the  pack  mules  and  supplies,  Lieutentant  Hood, 
with  seventeen  of  his  men  rode  towards  the  flag.  Haltdn^g 
near  the  Indians,  Hood  signeled  them  that  he  was  ready  to 
fighit  or  talk.  As  Hoodi's  men  advanced  five  of  the  Indians 
came  forward  with  the  flag,  but  when  within    about    thirty 
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pa<jes  the  treaeh^roiu®  foe  suddenly  threw  dotwn  the  fkg  amd 
setting'  fire  tc  a  tot  6>l  rubbish  th^y  had  collected  commenced 
a  desperate  attack,  at  the  same  moanenit  about  thirty  war- 
riors arose  from-  tamong  the  tall  grass  aaad  "Spanish  leaga- 
nets,"  within  ten  paces  of  the  soldiers.  Twelve  had  rifles^ 
the  rest  bows  and  arrows;  biQsides  which  8  olr  10,  moxmted 
on  horse  back,  attacked  with  knees.  Hood's  men  went  at 
them  with  a  yell — thus  the  struggle  commenced  and  con- 
tinued in  a  most  desperate  and  determined)  hand  to  hand 
struggle,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  Hood's  little 
force  wavered  and  fell  back,  but  were  soom  rallied  by  their- 
brave  young  leader,  and  making  a  most  desperate  and  dash- 
ing charge  with  their  revolvers,  the  Indians  gave  way — thus 
the  fight  continued  till  dark  when  the  Indtiaaas  gave  up  the 
contest  and  gathering  up  their  dead  and  wounded  moved  off 
toward  the  Rio  Grande — ^much  to  the  relief  of  the  soldders 
who  had  exhausted  about  their  last  round  of  ammunition.  This 
was  a  most  serious  affair  in  which  two'  of  the  scouting  party 
"were  killed  and  several  wounded,  among  them  Lieutenant 
Hood,  who  had  his  hand!  pinne  d  to  hie  bridle  with  an  arrow^ 
It  waiB'  afterwards  learned  that  the  Indians  lost  nineteen  war- 
riors killed  on  the  field  and  fatally  wounded.  Hood)  made  Ms 
way  to  Camp  Hudson,  where  he  obtained  snjpplies  and  med- 
ical 'aid  for  his  wonnded' — then  retumed  to'  Fort  Mason, 
General  Twiggs,  commanding  the  department,  complimented' 
this  brave  little  company  on  their  exploit,  saying  in  his  official 
report:  ** Lieutenant  Hood's  affaar  was  a  gallant  one,  and 
mnch  credit  is  due  to  both  officer  and  men." 

This  gave  Hood'  much  eclat    m  a  brave  soldier  and  es- 
tablished his  reputation  for  gallanitry. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  fdght  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  First  Lieaitenant  and  stationed  at  Camp  Color- 
ado. M  1858  he  established  Camp  Wood,  on;  the  Nueces 
riveir,  at  which  post  he  reanained  till  1860  when  he  was  call- 
ed to  Waishdngtoni  and  commissioned  as  chief  oif  Cavalry  at 
West  Point — a.  position  he  filled  till  the  breakfing  out  of  the.^ 
Civil  War. 
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During  this  year  there  vvaa  a  severe  encounter  with  In- 
dians on  Maine 'a  Prairie,  Anderson  county,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  not  at  hand.  Also,  Nunley,  Stifflen  and 
Smothers  were  killed  in  Lavaca  county,  and  a  Mr.  Davis  was 
killed  sixteen    miles  east  of    Gonzales,  by  Indians. 

The  blood  of  brave  men  shed  upon  the  soil  of  Texas 
during  this  year  was  alone  enough  to  render  it  holy  ground, 
and  the  sufferings  that  the  women  and  children  experienced 
were  sufficient  to  consecrate  the  land  to  high  ideals.  But 
the  year  stands  not  alone  in  these  particulars.  Grouped  with 
it  are  others.  United  they  call  to  the  Texans  of  today  and 
of  the  future.  "Guard  well  the  noble  heritage  that  you  en- 
joy and  that  cost  such  a  price." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


HE  year  of  1838  opened  well  for  Texas.  A 
heavy  and  desirable  emigration  that  be- 
gan in  the  latter  part  of  1837,  continued, 
while  land  values  and  taxable  wealth  in- 
creased steadily.  New  towns,  farms  and 
ranches  were  established,  and  settlements 
pushed  westward — along  Red  River  to  Fan- 
nin and  Grayson  counties. 

Galveston  had  taken  on  new  life  througli 
the  efforts  of  Colonel  Menard,  and  oth- 
ers, and  grew  rapidly  to  a  town  of  importance,  be- 
ing adorned  by  handsome  buildings,  and  having  in  it* 
harbor  frequently  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  shipsi  and 
vessels  at  a  time.  Houston,  the  seat  of  goverioment,  also  in- 
creaised  ami  population  and  wealth  and  became  a  com-mjercial 
depot — communication  being  maintained  Tjetween  the  two 
towns  by  a  lime  oif  four  steamboats.  Let  the  reader  remem- 
ber those  were  days  of  small  things  and  sparse  population. 


PROGRESS  AND  PROSPERITY— TREATIES   WITH   THE 
INDIAN  TRIBES. 

The  French  blockade  of  the  coast  otf  Mexico  and  polit- 
ical comvulisiomis  in  that  country,  prevented  invasion  of  Tex- 
as in  force,  and  left  the  s-eas  open  for  developmemt  of  Texas 
commerce,  which  expanded  until  it  included  trade  with  Eng- 
];ind,  France,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

President  Houston  by  his  rigid  rules  of  eeonomy,  if  not 
replenishing  the   empty  exchequer,     was     at  least  restoring 
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confidemee  m  the  credit  of  the  rising  young  Republic.  The 
eounitry  haJd!  heen  blessed  with  prolific  crop  yields  the  pre- 
vious year.  Thus  the  people  wene  prosperous,  and  might 
have  been  entirely  hapipy,  but  for  the  redoubled' continuation 
of  Indian  hostilities,  which  "lit  up  the  wlh'ole  fonontier  with 
the  fliames  of  a  siarvage  war." 

The  General  Land  Office  of  the  Rapnblic  of  Texas,  ac- 
cording to  previous  enactment,  was  openeid  Jianuary  4th  of 
this  year,  and  was  immediately  followed^  by  land  claimanits, 
with  surveying  parties,  invading  Indian  territory,  and  bat- 
tles with,  anjd  fierce  andl  sanguinary  reprisals  on  the  part 
of,  the  Indians.  Yoakum  attributes  the  immedaate  cause  of 
incTieaeed  hostilities  to  ithe  opening  of  the  landi  office. 
"Surveyors  and  locators,  desiring  to  select  the  best  lands, 
had  gone  out  beyonJd  the  settlements,  and  begun  their  oper- 
ations. The  Indians,  seeing  them  at  work,  were  not  slofw 
to  believe  what  the  Mexicans  had  told  them — ^that  the  white 
people  wouldi  take  all  tflaedr  hunting  igrounjdB,  and  drive  them 
off.  Their  attacks  upon,  the  frontiers  wettie  in  resistance  of 
this  movement."* 

President  Houston's  Indian  policy  waa  continued,  and 
tested  to  the  utmost. 

January  18,  1838,  a  treaty  of  i>eace  was  signed  at  Livie 
Oak  Point,  by  James  Power,  acting  for  the  government  of 
Texas,  aaid  Culegasde  Castro,  chief  of  the  tribe,  represent- 
ing the  Lipans.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Indians  were  *o 
be  given  $250.00  worth  of  presentsi;  that  trading  houses  were 
to  be  esitablished  among  them ;  and  that  neither  Indians  nor 
wiiite  people  were  to  take  redress  of  grievances  into  their 
own  hands. 

Emanating  from  the  War  Department,  a  little  later,  we 
find  the   following  conciliatory  order: 

Houston,  Feb.  4,  1838. 

To  Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  Col.  Lysander  Wells. 

Gentlemen:     By  order  of  His  Excellency,  the  President, 
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you  -are  hereby  empowered'  as  commissioiieTs  to  meeit  and  hold 
oomfereaice  with  the  Comanche  Indians. 

You  are  to  meet  them  so  soon  as  practicable,  aissiuo-e 
them  of  our  friendly  feelinigis  toward  them,  ainid  of  oair  eair- 
nest  desire  to  cultivate  with  them  a  trade  for  our  mutual  ad- 
vanitjage,  and  to  this  end^  trading  houses  shall  be  established 
foiP  their  convenience,  by  which  means  th^ey  will  find  a  mar- 
ket for  thear  mules,  buffalo  robes,  etc.  lovit'e  eeven  or 
eight  of  their  chiefs  to  visit  the  Executive  and  both  houses 
of  Ciongress  at  the  next  session,  say  abbut  the  21st  of  April 
next.  Also  have  an  understandiotg  with  tJilem  that  they  are 
at  all  times  to  co-operate  with  us  agadnst  our  enemies, 

"We  rely  upon  your  good  judgment  ajnd  discretion  in 
saying  to  them  all  which  shalt  be  necessary  tO'  convance 
them  of  our  friendship  to  them.  Assure  them  also  that  the 
President  has  now  gone  to  Nacogdoches  to  enter  into  an  ax- 
rangement  with  the  CherokeeB.  ■  Barnard  E.  Bee. 

Ck)l.  Henry  "W.  Karnes  was  appointed  as  a  colleague  of 
Johnston  and  Wells,  to  assist  in  ithe  mission.  His  letter  of 
instructions,  under  date  of  April  12,  1838,  ^suggests  that  be 
must  use  great  caution  in  discussinig  the  question  of  terri- 
tory limits  with  this  tribe — "That  you  must  manage  in  this 
way.  You  must  say  to  them  that  they  will  continue  to 
hunt  where  they  have  game,  and  if  they  find  our  people  in 
their  hunting  grounds  with  the  passwords,  to  treat  them, 
kindly,  as  our  people  will  do  should  the  Comanches  come  in- 
to our  settlements." 

"After  a  delay  of  some  two  months,  a  band  of  about  150 
Comanches,  led'  by  twb  chiefs,  Essowakkenny  and  Essomian- 
ny,"  says  Gen.  Johnston's  biographer,  "came  in  to  hold  the 
'talk.'  The  chiefs  were  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
yeaxs  old,  and  about  five  feet  eiglht  in  height;  Essomanny 
was  ra'ther  a  bull-hejaded  fellov/,  with  a  firm  and  sensible  ex- 
pression; Essowakkenny  had  a  more  intelligent  countenance." 

It  (had  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  Comanches, 
after  plundering  the  country,  to  ride  at  their  leisure  into  San 
Antonio  to  trade,  or  for  ransom.  On  such  occasions,  to  relieve 
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themselves  from  the  care  of  their  horses,  these  fierce  war- 
riors eonde6iceii'diiLgly\  committed  their  cabaliado  to  tihe  eva- 
tody  of  the  commandant,  from  whom  they  required  a  scrupu- 
lous return  of  their  chattels  when  they  should  be  ready  to 
leajve.  On  this  occasion,  Essowakkecny,  on  meeting  General 
Johnston,  waved  his  hand  with  a  lordly  gesture  toward®  his 
horses,  sayang:  "There  is  ofur  caballad'd.  Take  care  of  it." 
"Yes,"  replied  Greoieral  Johnston,  looking  at  him  steadily, 
*'I  see  your  cabiUado.  You  ride  good,  ponies.  I  advise  you 
to  watch  them  well.  All  white  men  are  not  honest.  I  take 
good  care  of  my  horses.  Tiake  care  of  yooirs,"  By  whidh 
the  General  meant  to  teach  the  Comanches  that  he  was  not 
**a  Mexican  hostler  in  uniform."  The  chief  understood  the 
irony,  anid  that  he  had)  to  deal  with  a  warrior ;  he  smiled 
grimly,  'and'  detailed  some  of  his  own  men  to  watch  the  graz- 
ing herd'. 

A  "big  talk"  was  held,  in  which  the  advantages  of  a 
peacte  truce  were  freely  discussed,  and  with  reciprocal  as- 
surances of  a  desiire  for  s^ch.  In  the  course  of  his  "talk" 
Genjciral  Johnsiton  sujggested,  that  if  so  desired,  tradiag  posts 
would  be  established  among  them.  Essorwiakikenny  rosie,  and 
said*  "that  the  Oomanches  had  noiticed  that  trading  posits  al- 
ways seemed  to  frighten  the  buffalo  away,  so  that  they  did 
not  wamt  any  in  their  country;  buit  they  did  not  objioot  to  a 
line  of  posts  along  the  border  of  their  country" — drawing  an 
imaiginary  line  with  his  hand,  so  las  to  indicate  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  from  San  Antonio,  Not  caring  to  discuss 
the  delicate  subject  of  the  boundary  further,  General  John- 
ston, without  alluding  to  the  trading  posts  again,  dilated 
upon  the  benefits  of  peace.  Essowakkanny  rejoined  that  his 
people  had',  made  peace  with  the  Mexicans.  "I  am  glad  of 
it,"  replied  Johnston;  "although  the  Mexicans  are  not  our 
friends,  it  is  good  for  the  Comanches  to  be  at  peace  with 
everybody."  Essowakkenny  added,  with  a  humorous  look, 
that  "he  did  not  make  peace  with  the  Mexictans  until  he 
had  stolien  all  their  horsesi."  To  the  invitation  and  request 
tha;t  he  visit  the  President  at  Houston,     Essowakkeimiy     re- 
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plied  that  he  could  not  go,  biit  thiat  his  brother,  Essomanny, 
who  was  a  braver  man'  than'  himself,  would  go.  He  then  de- 
clared sentiments  of  the  strongest  friendship  for  the  whites; 
presents  of  considerable  valae  were  distributed — eliciting 
many  "grunts"  and  expressions  of  satisfaction — when  the 
coumjcil  wafi  dismissed  with  the  best  of  feielings  prevailing. 

On  the  strength  olf  this  talk,  Colonel  Kairnes,  supplying 
himself  with  a  quantity  of  suitable  goods,  leift  with)  the  band 
on  a  trading  venture  among  the  Comanches.  And 
it  is  of  record  that  "he  was  treated  well  and)  made  muich 
money."  Encouraged  by  these  results,  a  party  of  thirteen 
men  afterwards  left  Saoi  Antonio  with  goods  to  trade  with 
them ;  but  as  they  we're  never  heard  of  lagain,  it  was  sup- 
posed tliey  were  treacherously  murdered  by  thie  Comanches.* 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Tonkawas,  at 
Houston,  April  11, 1838,  and  signed  by  Secretary  of  "War 
Barnard  E.  Bee  and  Col.  George  W.  Hockley  for  Texas,  and 
chiefs,  Placido,  Benavido,  Campos  and  Oquin,  for  the  Indians. 
It  contained  the  following,  among  other  provisions:  "Art. 
1.  The  Tonkawa  Indians  *  •  *  being  desirous  of  enjoying 
their  hunting  grounds  and  homes  in  peace  and  also,  that 
their  white  brothers  may  be  fully  assured  that  they  sincerely 
wish  to  love  them  as  brotheirs, do  agree  and  promise  to  brinjg 
to  just  punishment  such  individuals  of  their  tribe  as  may 
commit  any  depredation  upon  the  property  or  injure  the  per- 
son of  any  of  the  citizen®  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Tex- 
as. 

"Art.  2.  Hon.  B.  E.  Bee  and  Col.  G.  W.  Hockley,  com- 
misioners  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  being  desir- 
ous that  their  red  brothers,  the  Tonkawas,  may  not  be 
cheated  by  bad  men,  will  forthwith  appoint  an  agent  who 
shall  superintend'  their  business  and  protect  their  riglits  and 
see  that  this  agreement  is  compiied  with  by  ail. 

"It  was  stipulated  that  five  Tonkawa  chiefs  should 
visit  the  seat  of  Government  twioe  a  year  and     talk     witih 

» Wm.  Preston  Johneton's  "The  Life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston."    P.  89. 
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the  President  and  amicably  adjust  all  differences." 

An  act  of  the  Texias  CoDigretss,  approved  May  15,  1838, 
anthoriased  the  President  to  raisie  a  corpft  of  cavalry,  to  con- 
sist ocf  tiwo  hundred  men,  enlisted  for  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  three  years,  for  the  piroteetion  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier^ 

Following  the  **hig  talk"  at  San  Antonio,  it  appears  that 
the  President  soioceeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peaice  with 
the  Comanches,  at  the  Capital,  signed  on  May  29,  1838,*  by 
Secretary  of  State,  R.  A.  Irion,  and  Dr.  Aahabel  Smith,  for 
Texais,  and  chiefs  Muguarroh,  Mueetyad  and  Muhy  for  the 
Indians.  The  Comanches  were  to  quit  stealing  from,  and 
murdering  white  people.  The  chiefs  were  to  visit  the  seat 
of  Government  at  istated  timies  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
interest  and  to  peaceably  settle  grievances.  The  following 
"Were  some  of  the  articles  of  the  compact:  "Art.  9.  The 
Comanches  bind  themselves  to  make  war  upon  all  tribes  oif 
Indiana  that  may  make,  or  attempt  to  make,  war  on  the  trad- 
ers. 

"Art.  10.  T!he  Comanches  promise  that  they  will  stand 
by  the  white  man  and  be  his  frienid  against  all  of  his  ene- 
mies *  *  *  and  will  not  kill  him  or  steal  his  property. 

"Art  11.  Peace  is  never  to  die  between  the  parties 
that  make  this  agreement,  they  have  shaken  hands  upon  it, 
and  the  Great  Spirit  has  looked  d^own  and  seen  their  ac- 
tions. He  will  curse  all  the  chiefs  that  tell  a  lie  before  his 
eyes.    Their  women  and  children  cannot  be  happyt" 

But  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  instrument  before 
it  wast  violated  by  these  faithless  and  fiendish  savages,  whom 
we  soon  find  not  only  "raiding,  robbing  and  scalping  as  of 
yore,  but  with  the  recklesls  abandon  of  back-sliders." 

A  treaty  of  peacie  was'  entered  into  with  the  Waoos, 
Teehuacanas,  Keechies  and  Towash  (Pawnee)  Indians  Sept. 
2,  1838.  It  was  negotiajtied)  by  Holland'  Coffee  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Washita  in  Fannin  county. 

4^ Archives— Indian  AfTairs— Stato  Llbranr. 
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Howeirer  impraotijcal  Houston's  policy  may  have  bieeu 
we  see  that  mo  effort®  were  lacking  to  conciliate  the  Indianiai. 
How  far  these  mieaeaires  served  in  preventing  hositilities 
one  cannot  judge — since  the  catalogue  of  crimes  and  trage- 
dies is  seemingly  moist  complete,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  re- 
view of  the  history  of  this  period. 


SX7BVEY0RS  FIGHT  ON  BATTLE  CREEK. 

One  of  the  blooddesit  and/  hardest  fought  battlea  that 
ever  toiok  place  oa  Texas  soil  between  white  men  and  In- 
dians was  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Surveyors 
Fight,  which  occurred  near  the  present  village  of  Dawson, 
Navarro  county,  in  October,  1.838, 

Omitting  many  details  of  thrilling  incidents  and  acts  of 
individual  heroism  in  this  celebrated  encounter  and  fierce 
border  drama,  we  shalll  give  the  principal  facts  of  the  affair 
as  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the  late  Gen.  Wal- 
ter P.  Lane,  one  of  the  participants,  and  who  escaped  the 
fearful  conflict  with  life  and  lived  to  participate  in  many  oth- 
er bloody  battles — but  none  so  hotly  contested  nor  so  fatal, 
considering  numbers  engaged  and  arms  employed. 

Marshall,  Texas,  ^lay  18,  1885. 
James  T.  DeShields,  Esq., 

Belton,  Texas. 
Dear  Sir: — Yonr  letter  asking  me  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  fight  with  the  Kickapoo  Indians,  September  8,  1838, 
is  just  to  hand.  In  aniswer  I  will  say  that  I  was  in  a  fight 
with  the  Indians  on  Richland  Creek,  (afterwards  called  Bat- 
tle Creek)  but  it  has  been  so  Icng  ago  I  have  forgotten 
most  of  the  incidents. 

We  started — a  surveying  party  of  twenty-two  men  and  a 
boy  from  Old  Franklin,  in  Robertson  county,  Captain  Neil 
commandirug,  and  William  Henderson,  surveyor.  We  camped 
on  the  second  day  at  Parker's  Fort.  Two  years  before 
tiiat  the  Fort  had  been  taken  by^  the  Comanches,  the  men 
killed,  and  the  woonen  aind  children  taken'  into  captivity. 
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When  we  reached  Battle  Creek  it  was  day,  so  we  en- 
camped on  the  other  side,  some  two  miles  beyond,  where 
we  found'  some  300  Kickapoo  Indians  killing  buffalo  for  win- 
ter supplies.  W'e  got  on  very  well  with  them  till  we  com- 
mienced  surveying.  They  tried  to  frighten  us  off  by  stat- 
img  that  the  lonies  were  cocming  down  to  kill  us,  and  it 
would  be  laid  on  them.  We  would'  met  go.  The  third  day 
we  came  to  camp  in  the  morning  to  cook  breakfast,  when 
they  begged,  us  again  to  go.  After  breakfast  we  went  back 
to  resimne  our  surveyinig  where  we  left  off.  A  mile  from 
camp  they  ambuscaded  us  in  a  ravine ;  some  fifty  fired  on  us 
at  forty  yards.  We  charged  them,  when  100  more  showed 
themiselves  in  the  timber  behind  them.  At  the  same  time 
]00  charged  'down  upon  us  on  hoirsebiaek  from  the  prairies. 
They  rode  around  us,  firing.  We  retreated'  to  the  head  of  a 
ravine  in  the  prairie ;  its  banks  were  some  four  or  five  feet 
high,  with  a  few  cot^tonwood  trees  growing  on  them.  The  In- 
dians got  seveoty-five  yards  below  us  andi  commenced  firing. 
This  was  about  nine  o'clock.  Whenever  one  of  our  men 
would  put  up  his  head  to  shoot,  twenty-five  Indians  would 
pull  down  on  him.  The  Indians  had  climbed  up  in  these  Cot- 
tonwood trees'  in  order  to  shoot  over  into  the  oreek.  A  gal- 
lant gentleman,  Mr.  Euclid  IM.  Cox,  got  .behind  a  lone  tree 
on  the  bank,  amd  fired  for  several  hours,  shooting  at  the  In- 
dians in  the  trees  below,  but  exDosing  his  body,  he  was  shot 
through  the  spine.  He  fell  from  the  tree,  the  Indians  still 
firing  at  hiin.  I  ran  up  the  bank  took  him  by  the  shoulder, 
and,  under  heavy  fire  draigged  him  to  the  ravine.  Mr.  Cox 
was  still  alive  when  his  cfomp anions  made  their  escape  but 
realizing  that  has  wound  was  fatal  he  urgedi  them  to  save 
themselves  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Button,  one  of  his 
companions,  proposed  to  stay  and  die  with  him ;  he  told  But- 
ton there  was  no  chamce  for  him,  giving  him  one  of  hie 
pistols  andi  told  him  that  if  he  made  his  escape  to  give  the 
pistol  to  his  wife ;  the  other,  he  took  in  his  hand  and  re- 
marked that  he  would  keep  this  one  to  defend  himself  with. 
Button  m<adje  his  escape  and  delivered  the  pistol  as  requested 
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and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Shieriff  Cox  of  Ilillsboro. 
Davis  of  Sam  Augustine,  who  was  well  mounte<l,  tried  to 
break  throughi  ,but  the  Indians  caught  and  kil^led  him  in  sight. 
We  fooight  till  twelve  o'eloek  at  night.  We  were  waiting 
for  the  moon  to  cloud  over  before  we  charged  through  them 
to  the  bottom  one  fourth  mile  distant.  At  that  time  we 
broke  through.  The  Indians  kept  thirty  stleps  in  our  rear, 
firing.  We  would  face  around  rnd  fire.  We  hadi  three 
horses  left  when  we  retreated,  with  two  woainded  men  on 
each.  Captain  Neill  was  shot  in  the  back  and  fell.  He  call- 
ed to  me  to  help  him  on  a  horse,  who've  rider  wa.'^  just  killed. 
Two  of  us  got  him  on,  but  the  horsie  and  rider  were  both 
killed  before  they  got  twenty  steps.  I  had  got  within  one 
hundred  yairds  of  the  timiber  when  I  was  shot  in  the  leg, 
splintering  the  bosne.  I  made  out  to  reach  a  thicket  in  com- 
pany with  Henderson  aind  Button,  the  only  two-  who  were 
not  wounded.  We  got  into  a  deep  ravine  that  led  to  the 
creek.  I  called  to  Henderson  to  stop  and  tie  up  my  leg  as 
I  was  bleedicg  to  death.  He  did  so  promptly.  We  went 
down  some  distance  and  heard  the  Indians  following  us.  We 
climbed  on  the  bank  and  lay  down  with  our  guns  cocked. 
Twelve  of  them>  passed  so  close  I  could  have  touched  them. 
We  got  on  the  creek  an  hour  before  day,  and  followed  down 
till  we  found  some  muddy  water.  We  left  the  creek  and 
went  on  the  back  till  we  found  a  log  reaching  to  a  brushy 
island.  We  crossed  over  it  and  lay  hidden  all  day.  We 
could  hear  the  Indians  on  the  bank  looking  for  us.  At  dark 
we  started.  When  I  got  to  my  feet  the  pain  from  splinters  of 
the  bone  was  so  great  that  I  fainted.  When  I  came  to,  I  heard 
Button  tell  Henideirson  to  come  on  and  leave  me,  for  I  could 
not  get  to  the  settlements.  I  arose  to  my  feet,  cursed  But- 
ton, and  told  him  I  would  beat  him  to  the  settlements — 
which  I  did.  We  traveled  two  days  v/ithout  water  before  we 
reached  Tehuacania  Hill.  A  party  of  Kickjapoos  foumd  us  at 
the  spring  (they  did  not  know  of  our  fight  with  their  tribe). 
They  pointed  to  my  bloody  leg  and  asked  "Who-  shot  yon"? 
I  told  him  we  had  a  fight  with  the  Ionics,  and  we  had  got  lost 
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from  our  party  going  home.  Th^ey  took  us  to  their  camp, 
gave  us  plenty  ito  eat,  amd  their  squaws  treated'  us  very 
kimily. 

In  two  days  after  we  got  to  FrankliD  the  people 
raised  a  oampany  aind  went  to  Battle  Creek  and  buried  th-* 
bones  of  our  men.  Summed  up,  sixteen  killed,  seven  esicaped 
fiv«  of  whom  were  badly  wounded. 

Mr.  Violet  had  his  thigh  wounded  in  the  edge  of  the 
timber.  He  ate  green  haws  for  two  days  and  then  struck  (mt 
far  Tehuacana  Hill,  distamce  twenty-five  miles,  on  his  hands 
an-d  knees.  The  party  we  sent  up  foun^d  him  nearly  fam- 
ished, brought  him  to  the  settlement,  and  cared  for  him. 

Yo^urs  truly, 

Walter  P.  liane. 

Further  incidents  occurring  in  the  course  of  this  fear- 
ful engagement  and  especially  detailing  the  tragic  fate  of 
the  brave  Euclid  M.  Cox,  are  gleaned  from  a  graphic  narra- 
tive of  this  affair  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Dixon  who  wrote  from  au- 
thentic data  supplied  by  John  P.  Cox,  a  surviving  son  of  the 
iroble  martyr-pioneer. 

As  Gen.  Lane  has  stated,  the  little  band  of  hardy  pio- 
neers were  suiTounded  on  all  sides  and  quickly  realized  that 
to  charge  in  an^y  direction  would  be  certain  death.  The  en- 
filade of  the  Indians  was  already  fierce.  In  this  dilemma 
they  discovered  near  them  the  head  of  a  ravine,  the  bed 
of  which  was  some  five  or  six  feet  in  depth,  and  to  which 
Ijioy  made  way  with  their  wounded  in  all  possible  haste. 
On  gaining  this  refuge  they  managed  to  check  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Indians  and  succeeded  by  cautious  firing, 
bravery  and  alertness,  in  holding  their  position.  But  along 
the  banks  of  the  ravine  no  foliage  appeared  behind  which 
they  could  conceal  their  position,  other  than  a  large  and  lone 
tree  standing  near  the  bank,  and  in  order  to  shoot  it  be- 
came necessary  for  them  to  show  their  heads,  and  every 
time  this  was  done  a  perfect  fusillade  of  bullets  whistled  about 
them     from    the  guns  of  the  savages.        Though      partially 
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protected  by  the  friendly  banks  of  the  ravine  the  little  band 
of  brave  and  dauntless  men  were  completely  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  hordes  of     painted  and  yelling  warriors. 

*' About  noon  (says  Dixon)  the  daring  and  intrep- 
id Euclid  M.  Cox  conceived  the  idea  of  gaming  the  shelter 
of  the  oak  above  mentioned,  and  by  the  use  of  extreme 
cauition  he  managed  to  secrete  himself  in  its  foliage  and 
from  this  place  of  concealment  he  maaiaiged'  for  nearly  two 
hours  to  pour  a  continuous  and  deadly  fire  into  the  savage 
ranks.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
this  hero  exposed  a  portion  of  his  body  to  the  savages  and 
they  greeted  its  appearance  with  a  perfect  whirlwind  of 
shot,  one  of  which  penetrated  his  spine  causing  him  to  fall  to 
the  groujid,  and  the  Indians  noticing  this,  and  believing  that 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  redoubled  their  firing  at 
that  point.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  brave  man  from 
the  tree,  Gren.  Walter  P.  Lane,  then  in  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  his  earl>"  manhood,  chanced  to  be  in  the  ravine-  near  by, 
and  noting  the  imminent  peril  of  his  lieroic  and  wounded 
companion,  dashed  from  hiss  place  of  refuge  and  with  lead- 
en missiles  hailing  all  about  him,  seized  Cox  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  pulled  him  to  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  Thia  heroie 
conduct  of  Walter  P.  Lane  was  but  in  keeping  with  his  sub- 
sequent deeds  of  valor  upon  full  many  a  hard  fought  field.* 

"The  rescue  of  Cox's  wounded  body,  and  the  escape  of 
Lane  in  safety  back  to  the  ravine  appeared  to  arouse  the 
fury  of  the  savages  to  the  utmost,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward until  nightfall  the  hard  pressed  heroes  foaind  it  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  hold  the  savages  at  bay. 
They  realized  that  something  must  be  done  and  that  speedi- 
ly, for  they  had  been  fightin,g  hard  all  day  without  food  or 
water,  and  th&hc  thirst  was  becoming  unbearable.  A  consul- 
tation was  held  and  it  was  decided  that  upon  the  going 
down  of  the  moon  at  midnight,  they  would  make  a  desperate 

¥Gen.  Walter  P.  Lane  waa  the  laat  tanriTor  of  tbia  memorable  fiffht.  The  arrand  old 
hero  of  aeveral  wars  and  many  similar  border  affrars.  Anally  died  ia  peace  at  an  advanced 
ase  on  January  28, 1892.  and  hia  remains  rest  in  "Old  Marshall  Cemetery"  at  Marshall. 
Harrison  county.  Texaa.    Peace  to  his  ashes. 
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attempt  to  charge  through  the  savages  andl  gain  the  shelter 
of  the  timhex,  about  haJf  a  mdie  distant. 

"Among  the  survivors  in  the  ravine,  was  a  man  by  the 
nam€  of  Davis,  who  hailedy  from  San  Augustine  who  being 
well  mounted,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  the  tim- 
ber by  charginig  through  the  savages  single  handedi  and 
alone  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  at  midnight  to  aid  his  com- 
panions in  their  desperate  resolve  by  opening  fire  upon  the 
navages  from  the  rear,  hoping  thereby  to  withdraw  a>t- 
tentdon  from  the  ravine  until  his  companions  could  succeed 
in  miaking  considerable  headway.  He  bade  his  companions 
good-by  and  started'  upon  his  desperate  ride,  but  both  horse 
and!  rider  perished  before  they  had  gotten  thirty  yards.  At 
last  the  moon  sank  to  rest  behind  the  horizon,  and  the  little 
band  began  active  preparations  for  their  desperate  charge. 
They  had  three  horses  left  them  and  upon  each  they  put 
two  of  their  wounded  who  could  ride. 

"The  brave  and  daring  Cox  realizing  his  position  full  well, 
and  knowiiHg  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  would  not 
hear  tO'  his  companions  remaining  behind  with  him,  but  in- 
sisted upon  their  takirig  their  leave.  One  of  the  survivors, 
a  youjnig  man  who  was  in  the  employ  of  Cox,  went  to  him 
and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  remain  with  him,  but  the 
dying  hero  wouldl  not  hear  to  it,  and  taking  one  of  tho 
pistols  from  hie  belt,  he  handed  it  to  his  friend  and  request- 
ed that  in  the  event  of  his  escape  he  give  the  weapon  to 
his  beloved  wife,  then  at  their  home  in  Washington  county, 
and  whose  loved  form  he  was  destined  never  more  to  see 
upon  this  earth.  This  party  was  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  this  massacre,  and  he  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  in- 
structions of  his  dead  employer.  I\Ir.  John  P.  Cox  of  Hills- 
boro,  who  has  been  for  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  century  the  sher- 
iff of  Hill  county,  has  that  very  pistol  of  his  dead  father 
in  his  possession  to-day,  and  ais  he  exhibited  it  to  the  writer 
has  eyes  beamed  with  pride  and  affection  upon  it.  But  let 
us  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

"During  that  fearful  midnight  charge,   all   but   three   of 
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the  siurviv'OTs  of  the  day's  fdghtinig  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and'  among  the  latt-er  was  the  heroic  Walter  P.  Lane,  who 
had  his  leg  bro<ken  by  a  bullet,  but  managed  to  gain  th© 
timiber  in  safety  in  spite  of  his  wound.  Smith,  Button,  and. 
the  gallant  Col.  W.  F.  Henderson  were  the  three  who  ea- 
caiped  unhtUiTt,  but  amidst  great  suffering.  In  the  charge, 
the  party  became  separated,  and  one  of  their  numbeir  wan- 
d'eredi  through  the  country  alone  for  days  andi  weeks,  but 
finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  settlements.  Violet,  who 
had  his  leg  broken,  also  became  separated)  from  his  com- 
panions in  that  fearful  charge  and  crawled  twenty-five 
miles  in  that  condition  to  Tehuaeana  Springs,  where  he  was 
rescued  a  week  later  in  a  famished  and  almost  dying  con- 
diticoi.  Henderson  and  Button  with  the  wounded'  Lane 
slowly   proceeded'   toward   the  settlements. 

"The  Indians  knowing  well  the  route  they  had  to  take 
or  would  take  ocl  the  journey  and  being  desirous  of  killing 
the  eaitire  party  proceeded  ahead,  and  waylaid  the  route  they 
expected  them  to  take.  But  fiortuiiately  for  those  gallant 
heroes.  Love  amd  Jackson,  chanced  to  discover  the  Indians 
while  returning  from  the  settlement  with  the  compass,  and 
after  a  short  skirmish  succeeded]  in  routing  them.  They 
were  smrprised  upon  proceeding  some  distance  further,  to 
meet  Henderson,  andj  Button  with  the  wounded  Lane  slowly 
walking  into  the  trap  set  for  them  by  the  wily  savages, 
ar.d  it  was  here  that  they  first  learned  of  the  sad  fate  that 
had  befallen  their  party.  After  carrying  Lane  to  the  settle- 
mem  a  burial  party  was  organized  and  they  set  out  for  the 
purpose  of  interring  their  dead. 

"Upon  reaching  the  scene  of  the  fight  they  recovered  and 
buried  beneath  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  oak  on  the 
bank  of  the  ravine,  the  dead  bodies  of  seventeen  heroea. 
They  founid  the  dead  body  of  the  heroic  Cox  near  where 
they  had  left  him  at  his  own  request  to  die  alone  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  for  the  reason  that  he  knew  he  had 
r<'ceived  his  death  wound,  and  that  any  attempt  to  save 
him  would  be  useless.    When  they  left   this   hero   on   that 
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fateful  night,  life  was  not  entirely  gone  from  his  body  and 
a  load-ed  pistol  was  left  with  him,  but  on  their  return  it 
was  gone,  and  near  him  were  pools  of  blood,  indieating  that 
he  had  dealt  the  death  wound  to  at  least  ano'ther  savage 
prior  to  the  flight  of  "his  soul  to  that  other  world." 
•  •  *  I*  **  *  •  •  • 

Should  the  tourist,  seeking  objects  of  historical  interest, 
and  shrines  of  hero  worship  chance  to  visit  the  vicinity  of 
this  desperate  contest  between  white  and  red  men  in  the  long 
ago,  he  would  behold  beneath  tKe  boughs  of  a  majestic,  but 
a  battlenscarred,  oak,  a  beautiful  shaft  towering  far  abov-e 
the  surrounding  undergrowth,  and  upon  closer  inspection  he 
would  find  it  chiseled  with  the  names  of  the  heroic  dead  who 
rest  beneath  it;  the  date  and  manner  of  their  death,  etc. — 
a  fitting  memorial  erected  a  few  years  since,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  gallant  fight  they  made  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  white  man  and  civilization,  by  two  loving  sons  of  the  gal- 
lant Euclid  M.  Cox;  John  P.  Cox  who  has  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  as  a  sheriff  and  in  enforcing  the  laws  of 
hijs  country,  and  Rev.  J.  Fred  Cox,  a  presiding  elder  of  the 
M.  E.  church  South,  long  laboring  for  the  uplifting  of  mad 
in  Texas — a  tribute  of  noble  sons  to  the  valor  of  their  worthy 
sire  and  his  equally  gallant  comrades  who  lost  their  lives 
in  defense  of  this  land  against  savagery.  And  reader,  were 
you  a  stranger  and  knew  not  the  legends  of  our  border 
land,  any  Texan,  with  swe]!ling  pride  and  patriotic  emotions, 
would  tell  you  in  substance  the  story  here  recounted — the 
traditions  of  our  border  history  and  the  valorous  deeds  of 
our  matchless  pioneers  that  have  been  bandied  down,  trans- 
mitfted  as/  it  were,  from  bleeding  sire  to  son.* 


»  HillBboro,  TexaB.  February  14. 1899. 

Mr.  James  T.  DeShields,  Farmereville,  Texae. 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  herewith  the  photograph  of  the  monument  to  the  heroes  of  the  Bat- 
tle Creek,  or  Surveyors  fight,  also  of  my  fathers  pistol.  My  father.  Euclid  M.  Cox,  was 
bom  in  Kentucky,  near  Bowling  Green.  He  came  to  Texas  in  February,  18S2.  I  have  his 
passport  from  New  Orleans  to  Texaa,  sriyen  by  the  Mexican  Council.  He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Concepcion  and  the  Grass  fight  is  1836,  and  served  under  Gen.  Sam  Houston  in  the  cam- 
»«i«n  of  18S€. 

I  append  a  Hit  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  Battle  Creek  fight,  and  whoac  names 
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FATE  OF  OTHER  SURVEYING  EXPEDITIONS. 

Earlier  in  this  year,  perhaps  two  or  three  months  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  Surveyors  Fight,  above  narrated, 
the  veteran  surveyor,  Col.  Wm,  F.  Henderson,  had  lead  a  sur- 
veying party  from  Old  Franklin  to  the  same  vicinity  and 
succeeded  in  doing  some  work  on  Pin  Oak,  a  small  tributary 
of  Richland  creek,  in  Navarro  county.  But  the  party  exper- 
ienced considerable  trouble  from  Indians;  one  of  the  men — 
Holland — having  been  killed  and  the  balance  of  the  corps 
forced  to  desist  from  work  and  retreat  to  the  settlements. 

At  the  same  time  another  surveying  party  conducted  by 
Col.  Richard  Sparks  from  Fort  Houston  (now  Palestine)  pen- 
etrated the  same  section  and  attempted  to  survey  lands — 
somewhat  in  conjunction  with  Henderson's  party.  But 
Spark's  party  also  met  with  disaster — first.  Berry,  one  of 
their  men  who  became  separated  from  his  companions,  was 
brutally  murdered,  and  then  the  Indians  atttacked  the  party, 
killing  Colonel  Sparks  and  dispersing  1*he  balance, 
who  escaped  afoot  and  without  food  or  arms  with  which  to 
kill     game,  finally  reaching  the  settlements  in  sad  plight. 

The  sad  and  unsuccessful  results  of  these  and  other  expaf- 
ditions,  going  out  of  Old  Franklin,  Fort  Houston  and  that 
section  of  the  country,  completely  broke  up  the  Springfield 
and  other  more  advanced  settlements,  and  further  efforts  in 
that  direction  were  not  again  attempted  until  about  1844-45 
when  the  Indians  were  pushed  back,  effectual  surveys  ac- 
complished and  the  country  regularly  located  and  permanent- 
ly settled. 


THE  PIONEER  MOTHERS  OF  TEXAS. 

During  the  w^inteir  of  1837-8,    Indians    were  exceedingly 

appear  on  the  monument:  Euclid  M.  Cox,  Tom  Barton.  Sam  Allen,  —  Ingraham,  —  Davis, 
J.  Hard,  Asa  T.  Mitchell,  J.  Neal,  Wm.  Tremier,  —  Spikes,  J.  Bulloch,  N.  Baker,  A.  Hous- 
ton, P.  M.  Jones.  Jamee  Jones,  Dave  Clark,  J.  W.  Williams.  The  few  to  escape  were  Wal- 
ter P.  Lane,  W.  F.  Henderson,  -  Violet,  -  Button,  and  —  Smith. 

I  hope  to  read  your  history  soon,  for  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  fine. 

Yours  truly  John  P  Cox 
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hostile  toward  the  people  of  the  Brazos,  depredating  tosach 
an  extent  that  the  few  advanced  settlers  were  compelled  to  re- 
move down  to  the  moire  populous  settlements.  Among  those 
to  abandon  their  newly  acquired  homestead  wias  "Wm.  Smiith 
and  family,  who  had  located  in  the  Brazos  bottom.  While 
loading  their  housiehold  effects  into  a  wagon  for  moving, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Barring  the 
doors  of  their  log  cabin,  they  prepared  for  defense,  but  un- 
fortunately found  that  most  of  their  ammunition  was  in 
the  wagon.  The  situation  was  critical,  requiring  quick  and 
desperate  action.  The  brave  wife  and  mother  was  equal  to 
the  emergency' — unmindful  of  her  great  peril — thinking  only 
of  protecting  her  loved  ones — she  opened  the  door,  rushed  to 
the  wagon  near  by  in  the  yard,  and  secured  a  supply  of 
powder  and  lead,  returned,  with  but  slight  wounds,  amid  a 
perfect  shower  of  balls  and  arrows,  and  calmly  set  to  work 
moulding  bullets.  Firing  through  the  cracks  with  good  aim 
as  opportunity  offered,  Mr.  Smith  withstood  the  fierce  and 
prolonged  attack,  cuasing  the  savages  to  retire  with  their 
wounded.  As  soon  as  expedient,  the  family  retreated  with 
their  effects  into  the  settlements.  The  following  year,  Mr. 
Smith  participated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tflie  famous  Battle 
Creek  fight,  and  escaped  to  render  much  service  onj  the 
southwestern  frontier.  He  was  a  brave,  Christian  gentleman. 
His  heroic  and  noble  wife,  noted  for  her  many  virtues,  lived 
to  rear  an  initeresting  and  worthy  family  of  s/onis  and  daugh- 
ters—one  son,  the  late  Prof.  Smith  of  Old  Salado  College,  be- 
ing personally  known  to  the  writer. 

Forever  honored  and  exalted  be  the  memory  of  the  no- 
ble and  matchless  pioneer  mothers  of  Texas.  Brave,  hardy, 
and  suffering  severest  trials  without  shirking  or  complaint, 
the  highest  tribute  should  be  conferred  on  them,  because 
*'a  spirit  so  resolute,  yet  so  adventurous,  so  unambitious 
yet  so  exalted — a  spirit  so  highly  calculated  fo  awajien  a 
love  of  the  pure  and  noble,  yet  so  uncommon,  never  before 
actuated    the    ancestral  matrons   of  any   land   or  clime." 


).       REV.   AtSICJREW      DAVIS 
3.       COLLIN      MC   KINNEY 


2.       JNO.    W.    WILBARGER 

•4.         ABRAM     ANGLIN 


MOrsiUMEMT    TO    HEROES    OF   BATTLE  CREEK    FIGHT 
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The  mothers  of     our  frontier  land! 

Stiout-hearted  dames  were  they, 
With  nervea  to  wield  the  battle-brand 

And  join  the  border  fray. 
Our  rough  land  had  no  braver  ones 

In  the  days  of  blood  and  strife — 
Aye,  ready  for  the  severest  toil, 

Aye,  free  to  peril  life. 

The  mothers  of  our  frontier  land 

Their  bosoms  pillowed  men! 
And  proud  indeed j  were  they  to  stand 

In  hummock,  fort[  or  glen; 
To  load  the  sure  old  rifle, 

To  run  the' leaden  ball. 
To  stand  beside  a  husband's  place 

And  fill  it  should  lie  fall. 

The  molV'iers  of  our  forest  land, 

Such  was  their  daily  deeds, 
Their  monument  where  does  it  stand? 

Their  epitaph!     Who  reads? 
No  braver    dames     had  Sparta, 

No  nobler  matrons  Rome, 
And  yet  who  lauds  or  honors  them, 

In  this  their  own  green  home? 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  BASTROP. 

Like  Gonzales  on  the  Guadalupe,  and  Naahviille  on  the 
Brazos,  Bastrop  on  the  Colorado,  was  for  some  years  an  ex- 
treme outpost,  and  in  consequence  isuffered  greatly  from  In- 
dian depredatioitsi.  The  town  was  first  laid  out  by  Stephen 
F.  Austin  in  1830,  and  naimed  in  honor  of  tihat  early  friemid 
to  the  Austins  and  colonial  Texas — the  Baron  de  Bastrop. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  early  defenders  of  Texas ;  as 
the  BurlesoEs,  the  Wilbargers,  the  Wileys,  tihe  Hardemans, 
the  Andersons,  the  Bartons,  Robt.  M.  Williamson,  Hig'h- 
amithis,  Robt.  M.  Coleman,  John    Caldwell,    Dalrymple,    Gil- 
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leland,  Barkley,  John  W.  Pace,  Bartlett  Sims,  Jesse  ("Buck- 
skin") Billingsley,  Cicero  Rufus  Perry,  Geren  Brown,  John 
Egglest'on,  and  many  others  of  whom  space  forbidb  mention 
here,  were  residents  of  this  town. 

Tlhie  mumicipality  of  Basitrop  took  an  early  and  promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  for  indepemdence 
in  1835,    being    the  first  to  organize  a  comm.ittee  'Of  safety. 

Some  of  the  stirring  and  bloody  episodes  occurring  in 
and  around  thiis'  truly  frontier  town  have  already  beem  najr- 
rated  and  other  incidents  will  be  briefly  noted  in  tihis  con- 
nectiom. 

John  Eg<gleston,  an  early  settler  and  a  worthy  soldier 
in  the  Texas  war  of  independence,  was  killed  by  Indiams  in 
the  town  of  Bastrop.  Wilbarger  furnishes  the  following  inci- 
dents of  his  ti^^aigic  fate : 

"Near  Eggleston's  residence,  one  of  hois'  neighbors.  Car- 
ter Anderson,  had  picketed  in  a  large  lot  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  his  stock,  the  gate  of  which  was  fastened  exery  night 
with  a  chain  -and  padlock.  One  dark  nigiht  in  January, 
1838,  Eggleston  happened  to  be  walking  on  the  street  near 
Anderson's  lot.  Hearing  a  rattling  of  the  cSiain  at  the  gate 
and  thinking  probably  some  one  was  trying  to  enter  it,  he 
concluded  to  investigate  the  matter.  As  he  approached 
he  heard,  as  he  thought,  the  grunting  of  hogs,  and  see- 
ing several  diark  objects  moving  in  the  vicinity,  h-e 
naturally  supposed  they  were  hogs  and  turned  tO'  retrace 
his  step.  Just  as  he  did  so  an  arrow  stTUck  him  in  tbe 
breast.  Eggleston  fled,  crying  out  'Indians'  as  he  went. 
There  were  a  few  men  on  guard  at  the  time,  who  heard  his 
cries  and  hurried  to  his  assistance,  but  they  were  unable 
to  pursue  the  Indians,  for  the  nigiht  was  a  very  dark  one, 
and  they  made  their  escape.  Eggleston  survived  for  three 
days  in  great  agony." 

Soon  after  this  the  Inddans  again  entered  the  town  at 
night,  killing  Messrs.  Hart  and  Weaver,  and  escaped. 

A  little  later,  some  three  miles  east  of  town,  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Dollar  were  riving  boards,  when    they    were 
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surprised  by  fifteen  Indians.  Says  Brown:  "Each  sprang 
upon  his  horse,  near  by,  but  Robinson  was  killed'  at  the 
same  moment,  while  Dollar  was  pursued  and  hummed  on  a 
high  bank  of  the  river;  but  leaving  his  horse,  he  leaped 
down  tihie  bank  about  twenty  feet,  swam  the  Colorado  and 
then  hastened  to  town.  Soon  afterwards  he  started  to 
leave  the  country  and  was  never  again  hieard  of.  No'  doubt 
was  entertained,  however,  of  his  having  been  killed  by  In- 
dians."* 

In  the  wJnter  of  this  year  a  citizen  was  killed  by  In- 
dians in  the  streets  of  Bastrop.  In  fact  scarcely  a  month 
passed  that  the  town  was  not  visited  by  some  murdering 
band  of  Indians,  but  the  details  in  most  instances,  are  ^too 
meager  for  record. 


CAPTAIN  HARVEY'S  ADVENTURE. 

Among  the  early  and  useful  pioneers,  personally  known 
to  the  writer,  was  Capt.  John  Harvey,  who  long  resided  at 
the  beautiful  little  village  of  Salado  in  Bell  county  j 
and  w'here  he  died  about  1886.  He  was  another  Tenne- 
seean  to  Texas,  born  in  1810,  and  emigrating  in  1834.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  afterwards 
joined  several  expeditions  against  Indians  and  Mexioans.  Be- 
ing a  surveyor  by  profession  and  doing  much  work  on  the 
frontier,  he  had  a  number  of  adventures  and  escapades. 
The  following  incident,  though  not  resulting  in  tragedy, 
will  be  of  thrilling  intereist: 

Harvey,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  twenty  men, 
camped  in  the  territory  tjraversed  by  the  San  Saba,  but 
several  miles  from  the  stream,  foo*  the  purpose  of  sfurveying 
lands  granted  to  German  colonists. 

His  companions  were  inexperienced  and  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  induce  them  to  take  ordinary  precautions  against 
surprise  and  attack  by  hostile  Indians.  T^lie  weather  being 
sultry,  the  men  dispersed  in  various  directions  for  water, 
leaving  Harvey  in  camp. 


» Brown's  IndiaB  Wsre  and  Pionecrt  of  Texas. 
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Becomimg  thirsty  himself,  some  time  after  their  depart- 
ure, he  struck  out  down  a  ravine,  hopirng  to  find  a  pool  of 
water.  After  he  had  proceeded  for  a  mile  or  more,  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  and  captured,  by  Waco  Indians,  who 
rose  from  behind!  buskes  Where  they  had  been  crouc'hing  and 
awaiting  his  approach. 

With  their  prisoner  they  started  for  camp.  On 
the  way  they  stole  a  pony  from  a  Comanche  camp  and  be- 
ing very  hunigry,  killed  it  and  cooked  and  a<te  part  of  it. 
They  then  tied  a  hind-quarter  of  the  animal — over  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  meat — on  Harvey's  back  and  hastened  oa 
to  their  rendezvous.  No  halt  was  made  there,  but  the  entire 
band  at  once  started  on  the  retreat  to  their  distant  home. 
They  traveled  without  pause  until  sunset,  and  then  stopped 
for  the  purpose  of  camping  for  the  night.  Harvey  had  been 
compelled  to  cairry  'hiis  burden  and  keep  up  with  them  over 
mountains  and  across  gulches  and  canyons,  and  was  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

A  moment  later  the  pursuing  Comanches  daeihed  upon 
the  scene  and)  surrounded  the  camp.  Tlie  Wacos  offered  no 
resistance. 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Comanche  chief, 
they  produced  the  Waoo  who  had  stolen  the  pony,  and  he 
was  immedciately  tied  and  staked  to  the  ground,  and  given 
three  hundred  lashes  on  the  bare  back  with  a  rawhide  whip. 

He  then  asked  who  was  responsible  for  taking  tihe  white 
man  prisoner.  The  Wacos  indicated  their  chief,  and  the 
Comanches  immediately  seized  and  bound  him,  and  gave  him 
tbe  same  kind  of  floggintg. 

They  gave  Harvey  a  butcher  knife  and  told  him  to  kill 
the  Waco  chief.  He  refused  to  do  so.  Tlhey  then  urged 
him  to  cat  off  the  chief's  ears.    This  he  also  declined  to  do. 

The  Comanche  cihief  ordered  the  Wacos  not  to  further 
molest  Harvey  or  bis  men  and  depaarted,  taking  him  with 
them  and  started  him  back  to  his  own  camp.  For  some  rea- 
aon,  it  aeems,  they  considered  him  and  hia  men,  as  bein'g  xai- 
der  their  special  protection. 
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XABNES'  FAMOUS  FIGHT. 

On  August  10,  1838,  Capt.  Henry  Karnes,  with  twenty 
volunteers,  was  halting  on  the  Arroya  Seco,  a  small  stream 
west  of  the  Medina,  when  they  were  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
ed! attacked  by  about'  200  armed  and  mounted  Coman^hes. 
Quick  as  possible  the  rangers  secured  their  horsies,  and  im- 
mediately prepared- — somewhat  protected  by  a  ravine  and 
the  chaparal — for  defensie.  Ten  to  one,  the  Indians  were  con- 
fident of  success,  and  charged  with  exultant  yells.  The  Tex- 
ans'  were  cool  and'  dietermined,  firing  with  deadly  aim  and.  in 
alternate  platoons,  by  which  on-e  third  of  their  guns  were 
always  loaded  to  m^eet  the  oft  repeated  attacks  at  close 
quarters.  Again  and.'  again  the  Indians  charged  and:  were  re- 
pulsed, till  more  than,  twenty  of  their  warriors  were  slain, 
and  as  many  more  wounded,  when  they  gave  up  the  con- 
test, retreating  with  their  deed.  Captain  Karnes,  greatly  ex- 
posed, received  a  severe  wound, (which  two  years  later  caus- 
ed 'his  death)  besides  nearly  every  horse  belonging  to  his  men 
was  either  killed  or  wounded. 

This  was  a  moist  gallant  and  successful  defense  against 
immense  odds,  the  skill  and  bravery  displayed,  stamping  ev- 
ery member  of  the  little  company  a  real  hero. 


CAPTURE  OF  MATILDA  LOCKHART  AND  THE  PUT- 
MAN  CHILDREN. 

In  October,  1838,  occurred  the  capture  of  ]\Iatilda  Loek- 
hart  and  the  Putman  children,  one  of  the  notable  imcidents 
of  Texas  border  history.  The  following  account  is  from  the 
pen  of  A,  J.  Sowell,  and  is  believed  to  be  substantially  cor- 
rect: 

"In  the  fall  of  1838  there  lived  two  families  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Gaudalupe  river,  two  miles  below  the  town  of 
Gonzales,  named  PutmaiUi  and  Lockhart.  They  were  industri- 
ous, good  citizens  and  had  just  begun  to  get  things  into  shape 
again  around  their  homes  after  the  terrible  **  runaway 
Bcrape,"  as  it  wias  called,  and  the  battle  of  San  Ja-cinto.  life 
ahead  of  them  looked  brightt  and  cheerful,  but  alas  for  human 
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hopea  and  aspirations,  how  soon  was  their  cup  of  sorrow  to 
be  filled  to    overflowing    and    they    compelled^'  to  drink  to 
the  bitter  dregs !  In  the  fall  of  the  above  named  year  Matil- 
da Lockhart  audi  three  of  the  Putman  children,  two  girls  and 
a,  boy,  Jam^s,  the  youngest  of  the  party,  went  to  the    river 
bottom  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  pecans.    For  some  time 
they  giathered  the  nuits  which  were  in  abundance  and  their 
merry  laujgh  -ever  and  anon  rang   out  through    the    gloomy 
forest.  At  last  it  was  time  to  go  home,  their  vessels  were  full 
and  th^ir  exertions  had  given  them  a  keen  appetite  for  their 
dinner  tbe  hour  for  which  had  now  passed.     The  girls     got 
their  bonnets  and  buckets  amd  the  merry  group  emerged'  from 
the  bottom  to  the  edge  of  the     prairie,  but  what  a  sight  now 
met  the  eyes  of  those  merry  ones,  the  laiugbing  voices  were 
hushed  and  the  cheeks  which  a  moment     ago     glowed     with 
health  and  gay  spirits'  now  blanched  and  paled  with  terror. 
There,  in  a  few  yards  of  them,   rode  a  band  of  wild  painted 
Comanche  Indians ;    the    scourge  of  the  Texas  frontier.    Es- 
cape was  impossible.    With  a  wild  shout  the  Indians  circled 
aroumd  them  and  all  were  soon  captured  and  carried  sardam- 
ing  away  oai  the  horses  of  the  painted  demons  who  dashed! 
up  the  valley  toward)  their  hunting  grounds    in    the    great 
west.    When  the  childreoi  did  not  come  home  at  the  proper 
time  the  parents  became  uneasy  and  repaired  to  the  pecan 
groves  to  search  for  them.    No  pen  can  describe  the  agony 
of  those   parents  when   they  came  to  the     spot     where  the 
capture  had  taken  place.  A  bonnet  here,  an  overturned  buck- 
et there,  and  peoams  scatteo'ed  everywhere.  Out  in  the  prairie 
lay  little  Jimmie's  hat.    The  ground  was  torn  up  by  horse 
tracks  amd  too  wiell  these  pioneers  knew  wbiat  had  become  of 
tbeir  loved  ones.    No  time  was  to  be  lost.     Nei^hborsi  were 
notified,  and  soon  a  party  was  on  the  trail  of  the  daring  red 
mem.    Lockhart  was  furious  and  vowed  vengence  of  the  mo^ 
direful  nature  as  be  spurred'  madly  on  the  trail.    Putman  was 
more  cautious  but  not  lacking  in  courage.  He  had  fought  at  San 
Jacioto.    He  adfvised  the  men  to  move  cautiously  and  not  rush 
into  an  ambuscade.  The  trail  led  up  the  river  to  the  foo-t   of 
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the  moumtaiiLs  and  here  it  was  lost.  The  laist  sigQ  of  the  la- 
diaois  was  seen'  on'  a  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Comal 
river  where  the  towm  of  New  Braunfels  now  is.  Andrew 
Sowell  who  was  one  of  the  trailing  party  says  they  turned 
back  here  but  againiat  the  wishes  of  Lockhart  who  wanted  to 
go  on  into  the  moumtaiins.  After  the  return  a  larger  force 
waa  raised  and  onoe  more  went  in  pursuit.  This  time  they 
came  upon  the  Indians  in  their  village  in  the  mountains  and  a 
battle  was  fought  which  was  disastrous  to  the  settlers,  as 
they  were  greatly  outnumbered.  Loekhart  was  woumded 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  men  could  get  him  away 
as  he  still  wanted  to  fight.  In  1840  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Comanches  in  which  Matilda  Lockhart  was  recovered, 
and  later  on  James  Putman  who  at  that  time  was  about  16 
years  of  age  and  as  wild  as  any  Indian.  He  would  not  sleep 
on  a  bed  or  in  a  house,  nor  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork.  The 
oldest  Putman  girl  became  the  wife  of  a  chief  and  lived'  and 
died  a  wild  life  among'  the  Indians. 

"About  30  years  after  the  eapture  of  the  children  a 
man  named  Chenault  who  had  been  an  Indian  agent,  moved 
to  Gonzales  from  Missouri,  bringing  a  lady  with  him  whom 
he  had  bought  from  the  Indians  several  years  before.  He  had 
carried  her  to  his  home  in  Missouri  and  when  he  came  to 
Texas  brought  her  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  family.  This 
was  the  youngest  Putman  girl.  She  oould  not  remember  her 
name  but  said  the  Guadalupe  valley  was  strangely  familiar  to 
her.  Her  father,  who  was  still  alive,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance came  to  see  her  and  by  markji  on'  her  body  identified 
her  as  his  long  lost  child.  How  strange  that  she  should  be 
brought  back  almost  to  the  very  spot  where  she  was  captured 
thirty  years  before.  James  Putman  lived  for  many  years  in 
Guadalupe  county  and  died  in  Hays  county  in  the  early 
seventies.  He  married  a  widow  Nash  and  had  one  daugh- 
ter named  Saraih.  He  said  the  Indians  carried  him  all  over 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  also  parts  of  Califor- 
nia. He  saw  them  fight  several  battles  with  emigrants  on 
the  plains."  , 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  ALAMO  »  TRAGIC  SCENES 
OF  INDIAN  WARFARE  AROUND   SAN  ANTONIO. 

Although  the  most  populous  and  important  town  in  the 
province  and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  Saai  Antoruio,  being  the 
extreme,  and  isolated,  outpost  of  civilization  in  that  dirc'C- 
t^on,  was,  from  early  times,  and  until  a  much  later  period 
than  that  of  which  we  aire  mow  writing,  greatly  exposed  to 
Indian  forays. 

After  the  fall  of  the  plaee  and  expulsion  of  the  Mexicain 
soldiery,  in  Decemiber  1835,  m;;ny  of  its  Mexican  residents, 
some  lof  much  worth  and  respectability,  left,  crossing  over 
the  Rio  Grande.  Thus  depleted  in  population,  but  little  life 
appeared  in  San  Antonio  from  the  campaigns  of  1835-36  till 
on  the  eve  of  opening  the  landi  office  and  preparations  for 
the  survey  of  lands  early  in  this  year.  These  openings  drew 
to  the  place  various  surveyors,  holders  of  bounty  warrants 
and  head-right  certificates,  as  well  as  many  others,  seek- 
ing either  employment  or  adventure.* 

At  that  date  bands  of  Comanches,  all  professing  friend- 
ship, frequented  the  vicinity — and  visited  the  town  re- 
newing treaties,  but  at  the  same  time  protesting 
against  surveyors  e^xploring  their  country,  marking  the  trees, 
and  running  off  the  game.  One  of  the  first  surveying  par- 
ties to  go  out,  while  on  the  Rio  Frio,  had  some  of  their 
horses  stolen  by  the  Indians  camped  in  the  vicinity.  Upon 
discovering  and  demanding  the  animals  a  fight  ensued  in, 
which  Mr.  Campbell,  the  surveyor,  was  killedj^  and 
Captain  Cage  severely  wounded  by  a  copper  arrow  in  his 
cheek,**  but  narrowly  escaped  with  his  companions  to  town. 
This  affair  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  larger 
and  well  armed  parties  in  successfully  prosecuting  further 
work. 

»AmonK  others  appearing:  at  San  Antonio  about  this  time  and  •eeking  employment  as 
a  Burveyor,  was  a  youns  man  destined  to  perform  a  most  important  and  meritorious  ser- 
vice In  the  defense  of  the  Texas  frontier  and  to  gain  much  renown  as  a  fearless  border 
chief  and  partisan  leader— Jack  Hays,  the  famous  Texas  RangM-. 

» »The  copper  arrow-head  was  skillfully  extracted  by  the  aariy  and  eminent  Dr. 
Smithers  of  San  Antonio— a  soldier  of  Velasco  in  '32,  who,  with  two  companions,  was  mur- 
dered at  the  Cibola  Sulphur  Spriners.  in  enc  of  the  raids  of  1842. 
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Accordingly,  on  tihe  21st  of  September,  1838,  John  C. 
(Jack)  Hays,  in  the  double  capacity  of  surveyor  and  com- 
mander, left  wit|i  a  force  for  the  Leon,  where  they  remained 
about  a  month,  running  three  compasses  and  doing  consider- 
i.ble  work  without  serious  hindrances. 

Aibout  the  middle  of  October  another,  but  smaller,  force 
was  orgianized  for  work  closer  in.  On  the  18th  of  tiiis  month 
whilie  camped  at  the  Presidio  crossing  on  the  Leon,  some 
seven  miles  from  town,  tlney  were  surprised  by  Indians  and 
two  of  their  number,  Mosee  Lapham  a  soldier  at  San  Jacin- 
to, and  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bastr  jp.  wer<e  killed.  Mr.  Earnest 
and  others  escaped  on  foot  to  town,  "A  Mexican  named 
Padre  Ooaner  (says  Thrall)  was  scalped,  but  succeeded  in 
reaclhing  the  ciJ^y,  where  he  still  (1878)  lives."* 

At  the  time.  District  Court  (Judge  James  W.  Robinson 
presiding)  was  in  session,  from  which  cause  there  were  more 
persons  than  usual  in  town. 

Hendriek  Arnold,  a  disciple  of  Deaf  Smith,  took  com- 
mand of  a  few  men,  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  had  a 
slight  skirmish.  Others  were  anxious  to  go,  but  some 
l^ieked  horses.  Major  Valentine  Bennett,  as  quartiermaster, 
partly  supplied  this  want,  in  so  far  tJiat  Oapt.  Cage  was 
soon  enabled  to  leave  in  charge  of  nine  others.  A  few  more 
followed  Cage  on  the  Presidio  road  towards  the  scene  of  con- 
flict on  the  Leon.  Time  passed,  and  the  house  topsi  in  town 
were  oceupied  by  anxious  persons  seanning  the  west  (for  at 
that  dby  the  view  was  uninterrupted  by  bushes)  for  indiea- 
ticns  of  the  anticipated  engagement;  and  while  so  engaged 
a  party  of  Indians,  in  plain  vi^w,  passed  on  the  west  side  of 
town,  killing  a,  Mexican  cartman  and  his  oxen.  Frightened 
Mexicans  occasionally  rushed  in  with  wild  reports  and  the 
interesti  became  intense  among  those  powerless  to  render  suc- 


•-"On  the  same  day,  FranciBco  A.  Ruiz  and  Nicolae  Flores  Ruiz  were  taken 
prieoners.  Francisco  Ruiz  was  well  known  to  the  Indians  asd  that  night  on«  of  the  chiefs 
untied  him  and  told  him  to  escape.  He  now  lives  on  the  Medina  River.  Fk>res  was  prob- 
ably killed,  as  he  was  never  heard  of  afterwards."— Thrall's  "Pictorial  History  of  Texas." 
-Pwre  467, 
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®or.  Among  those  who  had  gone  out  with  Cage,  or  followed 
after,  were  Judge  Hood,*  Gen.  Dunlap,  (late  of  Tennessee) 
James  Campbell,  an  Irishman,  appropriately  known  from  his 
solubility  as  '*  Talking "  Campbell,  —  Bailey,  —  Lee,  a 
joung  merchant  from  Houston,  —  0 'Boyle,  Robert  Patton 
and  others  whose  names  cannot  now  be  given.  On  thie  way 
®ut,  before  reaching  the  Leon,  the  Indians  appeared,  the  vol- 
unteers not  yet  being  united,  but  in  view  of  each  other.  Di- 
i«ided  counsels  prevailed.  Some  proposed  occupying  a  grove 
mot  far  off — otjhers  opposed.  The  enemy  encircled  them,  but 
in  doing  so,  Campbell,  mounted  on  a  fleet  gray  horse,  broke 
lor  town,  pursued  by  several  Indians.  Though  closely  pressed, 
le  .  outran  his"  pursuers,  and  was;  the  first  messenger  to 
report.  Cage  and  0 'Boyle  dismounted  at  a  tree  and  called 
on  the  others  to  do  likewise;  but  they  prefered  fighting  on 
horseback,  llood  and  Bailey  cbarged  through  the  Indians 
and  then  back  to  their  comrades,  in  which  the  former  was 
woundid  by  an  arrow.  Bailey's  g^in  then  failed  to  fire  and 
Hood  hiad  but  on«  charge  left.  Cage  and  0 'Boyle,  on  the 
ground,  and  Lee  on  horseback,  were  killed  about  this  time, 
as  were  several  others.  Robert  Patton  was  lanced  in  the  arm. 
and  his  horse  wounded.  Finally  the  Indians  opened  the 
way  towards  town,  and  the  survivors,  as  their  only  hope, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  a  race  for  life.  Speed  was  their 
»ole  reliance.  As  they  dashed  forward  the  eneany  closed  in 
on  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  the  chase  only  ceased'  -as  the 
survivors  entered  the  town.  Gen.  Dunlap  was  laaiced  and 
His  noible  bay  steed  severely  wounded.  Some  were  killed'  as 
the  retreat  began.  A  Mexican,  naked  and  terribly  wound- 
ed, crawled  in  some  time  lat€r. 

On  the  20tlh  Capt.  Carras  (_or  Carracas),  with  a  company 
of  Mexicans  and  Americans  (Wra.  H.  Hargis  being  of  the 
party)  went  out,  gathered)  up  the  remains  of  the  ten  un- 
fortunate settlers  who  had  fallen  and  conveyed  tlhem  in. 
Coffins  were  improvised  by  Major  Bennett,    it  being  a  time 

^  Judg-e  Hood  was  killed  by  the  Comanches  in  the  Council  House  hand-to-hand  tight 
in  San  Antonio,  in  the  spring  of  1840. 
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when  lumber  was  very  scarce,  and  on  Monday,  Oct!.  21,  1838, 
after  an  eloquent  address  by  Judge  James  W.  Robinson, 
the  deceased  heroes  were  committed  to  earth  in  the  Ameri- 
can cemetery  ad^'oining  the   Campo  Santo  of  the  town. 

INDIAN  TROUBLES  IN  EAST  TEXAS  —  FIRST  STAGES 
OF  THE  "CORDOVAN  REBELLION." 

July  1,  1838,  Capt.  Seguin  wrote  President  Houaton  that 
ji  messenger  had  just  arrived  in  San  Antonio,  who  reported 
having  seen  two  men,  a  German  and  a  MexLcan,  who  hiad 
been  killed  by  Comanches,  and  were  lying  by  th-e  raadi  side 
four  mile«  from  town.  Seguin  said  that  he  was  about  to 
start  with  a  company  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  urged  upon  the  President  the  neoessiity  for  better 
armed  protection  for  the  frontier.  The  powierful  pushing  of 
the  frontier  line  westward,  with  surveyors  moving  in  aid- 
vance  of  it  as  avant  couriers,  was  not  thie  only  «ause  that 
stirred  the  Indians  to  deadly  action  in  1838 ;  another  equal- 
ly potent  one  was  the  military  policy  adopted  by  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  keep  alive  its  claim  to  Texas.  It  had  in 
view  the  invasion  and  re-conquest  of  Texiasi  by  a  Mexican 
army  with  the  aid  of  the  entire  body  of  Texas  Indians  as 
allies. 

To  secure  their  co-operation,  agents  were  sent  among 
them  to  represent  that  they  would  be  given  fee  simple  titles 
to  all  the  lands  they  claimed  if  they  would  begin  at  once 
and  actively  wage  ceaseless,  and  murderous  war  upon  the 
whites.  They  weire  told  that  it  was  folly  to  expect  any- 
thing froim  the  whites  except  expulsion,  or  extermination; 
and  tliat  if  they  stood  by  Mexico,  it  would  stand  by  them. 
The  white  people  suspeeted  in  a  general  way  what  was  go- 
ing forward,  but  the  conception  they  enteaitaiined  was  so  far 
short  of  the  truth  that  they  w  re  amazed  at  the  extent  and 
diiaboHsm  of  the  actual  plo(t  when  it  was  disclosed  by  papers 
captured  in  the  following  year,  under  circumstamees  that 
will  be  detailedf  in  the  next  chapter. 

The    following    is     a    statement    of    part    of  the  con- 
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.teDts  of  one  of  the  paprens:  A  ktter  written  by 
Vicente  Cordova  to  Manuel  Flores — and  inserted  here, 
for  the  reason  that  it  renders  more  intellig&hle  events 
thaA  follow.  The  date  of  Cordova's  letter  is  July  19,  1838. 
He  saye  that  he  had  been  commissdoned  by  Gen.  Filisola  to 
visit  the  Indians  an)d  induee  them  to  become  lanxillaries  of 
the  Mexican  naitional  army  of  invasion ;  andi  had  entered  on 
his  dnties  by  inviting  a  meeting  of  neighboriaig  tribes.  Con- 
tinuing, he  says:  "Being  informed  that  you  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  same  purpose,  I  would  like  t-o  know  what 
preliminary  action  you  have  taken,  and  for  you  to  advamee, 
with  such  force  as  you  may  be  able  to  eommanld,  lais  far  as 
you  may  judige  proper  *  *  *  to  hold  with  me  verbal  commun- 
ication in  order  that  we  may  have,  in  our  respective  stations 
an  unders/tanding,  •  *  *  and  that  you  will  bring  the  pipe, 
of  which  I  understand  you  are  in  possession,  in  order  that 
the  Indian  chiefs  miay  smoke  it,  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
trdbeis  who  have  promised  me  to  unite  as  soon  as  poissible  for 
action,  and  who  have,  also,  agreed  that,  in  case  our  plan 
fihould  be  discovered  in  the  meantime,  they  will  commence 
opeiratioms  with  the  foi-ce  we  have  in  hand.,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  you  should  approach  to  give  us,  in  isuch  case,  a 
helping  hand." 

August  4,  1838,  citizens  of  Nacogdoches  who  were  in 
search  of  honses  that  had  been  stolen  from  tjhem,  found  the 
animals  in  a  Mexican  settlement.  On  the  way  home,  with 
their  property,  the  white  men  were  fired  upon  and  one  of 
their  number  killed.  Tlhey  pursued  the  murdcTers  a  short 
distance ;    but    coming  into  a  large  trail,  returned  to  town. 

August  7th,  Capt.  John  Durst  reported  to  Ma j .-Gen. 
Rusk,  commanding  the  Texas  militia,  that  one  hundred  or 
more  Mexicans  were  under  arms  and  encamped  on  the  An- 
gelina river.  Capt.  Antonio  Manchaca  who  went  to  the  camp, 
reported  that  there  were  120  Mexicans  and  25  Biloxi  and 
lonie  Indians. 

Gen.  Rusk    issued    requisition  for  men    of    the  eastern 
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militia  brigade  and,  while  waiting  for  them  to  asdemble,  ata- 
tioned  a  company  of  sixty  volunteers  at  the  lower  orossing 
of  the  Angelina.  On  the  8th,  President  Houston  who  was  in 
Nacogdoches,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  Mexicans 
amd  Indians  to  disperse  and  to  return  to  their  homes  under 
penalty  of  being  djcclared  enemies  of  the  Republic.  On  the 
10th,  it  was  learned  that  300  Indians  had  joined  t|ie 
Mexicans.  On  that  day  President  Houston,  received,  a 
oommunieation  from  Vicente  Cordova,  N-ait  Morris,  Joshua 
Robertson,  Juan  Jose  Rodriguez,  C.  Morales,  J.  Santos  Coy, 
J.  Vicente  Micheli,  J.  Arriola  and  A.  Corda,  leaders  of  the 
insurgents,  in  which  they  refused  to  obey  the  cxeoutive  or- 
der and)  made  vague  declaration  as  to  their  ultimate  pur- 
Piofec. 

During  the  day  Cordova  broke  camp  and  marched,  in 
the  dircKition  of  the  Cherokee  settlemenit.  Maj.  Henry  W. 
Augustin  at  the  headi  of  a  strong  detachment,  followed  him, 
while  Gen.  Rusk  with  bis  main  force  advanced  directly  to- 
ward the  Cherokee  villaige.  On  reaching  the  Neches  Saline, 
Gen.  Rusk  learned  that  Cordova's  force  had,  dissolved!  and 
the  leader,  with  a  few  of  the  more  desperate  Cooshaties  and 
Cherokees  amd  some  of  his  Mexican  companions,  had  retreat- 
ed, in  the  direction  of  the  Kickapoo  village  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Anderson  county.  Rusk  followed  him 
there  and,  forty  miles  further  on  to  the  Killough  settlements, 
where  he  abandoned  the  chase,  there  being  no  hope  of  over- 
taking the  fugitives. 

Joined  byi  a  few  of  the  Kiekapoos  at  their  village,  Cor- 
dova now  made  his  way  to  the  headwaters  of  tlhe  Trinity, 
where  he  continued  his  fiendish  machinationa. 

Thus  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  search  for  stolen 
horses,  precipitated  a  series  of  events  that  spoiled  his  plans 
for  1838.  No  army  of  invasion  was  moving  from  Mexico. 
Not  even  Flores  was  at  hand  with  a  force  to  cooperate. 
Yet  the  fierce  anger  of  his  Mexican  fellow  conspirators  at 
the  Americans,  forced  him  to  act,  and  he  did.  so  boldly  a/nd 
called  upon  the  Cherokeiea  to  take  the  warpath.     Those  In- 
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dians  had  a  great  deal  at  stake.  They  were,  also,  more  than 
rTdinarily  intelligent.  They  saw  that  the  emute  was  prema- 
ture, and  would  be  a  failure^ — they  still  hoped  for  justice 
from  the  Amerioanis.  President  Houston  was  in  NaeogdoeheB, 
and  they  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  recititude  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  trusted  that  he  had  power  to  give  effect  to  them, 
hence  they  refused  Cordova's  overtures. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  KICEAPOOS. 

In  the  meantime,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions in  that  section,  the  Kiekapoos  were  depredating  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  call  for  prompt  action.  Accordingly,  with  a 
hastily  collected  company  of  200  volunteers.  General 
Rusk  moved  against  them.  Leaving  Fort  Houston  on  Oct. 
14th,  he  arrived  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Kiekapoo  town  (in  what 
i&  now  Anderson  county)  and  at  sunset  on  the  following  day 
made  a  furious  attack.  After  an  engageonent  of  some  fif- 
teen minutes  the  enemy  fled  and  were  hotly  pursued  for 
some  distance.  No  official  report  of  this  fight  exists,  but 
it  I  is  known 'that  eleven  warriors  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  presumably  a  much  larger  number  were  wounded.  Rusk 
had  eleven  men  wounided  but  fione  killed.* 


ROUTING  THE  COMANCHES. 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  Col.  John 
C.  Neil  with  his  force  attacked  a  considerable  party  of  Co- 
manches  at  the  Jose  Maria  Village  (afterwards  the  site  of  Fort 
Graham)  in  Young  county.  After  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle, 
the  Indians  were  defeated  and  fled,  "leaving  many  of  their 
warriors  slain."  The  casualties  to  the  Texans  are  not 
known. 

Such  military  demonstrations  and  summary  dealings  with 
the  eavages  and  Mexicans,  at  least  served  to  overawe  and 
prevent  them  from  coombiniaig  in  their  raids. 


» Indian  Ware  and  Pioneeri  sf  Texas,  p.  107. 
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The  citizens  of  East  Texas,  with  arms  in  their  hands  aiiS 
emboldened,  under  Rusk  and  oth^r  brave  leaders,  had  noth- 
ing to  fear;  welcomed  a  challenge  by  the  Indians  to  mortal 
combat,  and  were  more  than  a  match  for  th^ir  hated  ioetL 
But  murders,  such  as  the  Hutchison  massacre;  the  trag- 
edies in  the  Eden's  settlement,  and  other  atrocious  affairs, 
occurring  in  the  eastern  part  of  t{he  Republic  about  this  pe- 
riod, chilled  their  hearts,  not  with  a  coward's  terror,  but  an 
appalling  one  nevertheless,  for  thev  realized  that  courage 
and  superior  numbers,  arms  and  discip^line,  furnished  no  pro- 
tection against  their  occurrence.  The  frontiermen  did  mjt 
know  but  that,  at  an  unexpected  moment,  death  in  its  most 
appalling  form,  would  obliterate  aR\  tjiat    they  held  dear. 


RUSK  CHASES  INDIANS  ACROSS  THE  BORDER. 

In  a  dflspateh  from  headquarters  at  Fort  Caddo,  Dec 
1,  1838,  Gen.  Rusk  gave  account  of  crossing  into  Louisiana 
and  compelling  a  large  party  of  Caddo  Indians  to  surrender 
their  arms  to  the  Undted  States  Indian  agent  at  Shreveport 
and  agree  to  remain  quiet  until  the  existing  danger  of  hos- 
tilities subsided. 

These  Indiians  were  to  be  fed  by  the  Texas  government 
until  their  arms  were  returned  to  them.  He  said  that  until 
after  his  arrival  with  militia  and  this  actoni  had  been  taken 
by  him,  the  people  of  Texas  west  Oif  the  border-line,  believed 
that  the  Caddos  intended  to  march  tlhrough  the  settlements  to 
a  junction  with  the  prairie  Indians,  and  there,  in  comnectiom 
with  them,  turn  back  and  murder  and  pillag^e.  The  white 
people  aibandbned  their  homes  and  assemibled  in  the  fortB 
for  protection. 

It  is  difficult  at  thds  day  to  fully  realize  the  excited  an€ 
hostile  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Texas  in.  the  latter  pact 
of  1838,  with  regard  to  Indians,  further  than  that  it  wae 
eneh  as  to  wholly  neutralize  every  fact  and  argument  thiit 
■wag  adduced  in  favor  of  any  ol  them. 
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LAMAR '3  REIGN. 

The  general  election  for  President,  Vice-President,  mem- 
bers of  Ckmgress  and  other  officers  of  the  Republic  occurred 
September  3,  1838. 

Mirabeaai  B.  Lamar,  James  Callinsworth,  Peter  W.  Gray- 
son, and  Robert  Wilson  were  rival  candidates  for  the  pres- 
ideney.  There  were  two  well  defined  political  parties — the 
Houston  and  Anti-Houston — that;  crystalized  during  the  year. 

The  campaign  was  a  very  bitter  one — so  bitter  that  Gray- 
son shot  and  killed  himself,  at  Bean's  Station,  Tennessee,  and 
Callinsworth  leaped  from  a  steamer  andi  drowned  himself  in 
Galveston  Bay  before  the  day  of  electioui. 

They  were  too  sensitive  and  proud  to  withstand  the  mud- 
slinging  and  vilification  thati  was  indulged  inj  ais  a  matter  of 
course  in  that  day  in  Texas,  and  in  the  United  States.  La- 
mar received  6,995  votes  and  Wilson  252, — 300  were  scat- 
tering. 

President  Houston  was  not  a  candidate.  The  constitu- 
tion provided  that  the  first  President  should  hold  office  for 
two  years  and  each  of  his  successors  for  three  years,  and 
that  no  President  should  be  eligible  for  election  for  the 
term  next  succeediing  that  for  which  he  was  chosen. 

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  as  President,  and  David  G.  Bur- 
net,  as  Vioe-President,   were   inaugurated  December  9,  1838. 

In  his  inaugural  message,  Lamar  declared  that  the  omly 
means  by  which  Indian  hostilities  could  be  brought  to  an 
end  were  the  extinction  or  total  expulsion  of  United  States 
Indians  who  were  domiciled  in  Texas.  He  asked  that  im- 
mediate legislative  action  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
A  line  of  military  posts  along  the  frontier  and  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  a  strong  military  force  in  order 
that  the  policy  he  declared  might  be  given  vigorous  and  im- 
mediate effect. 

He  declared  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  would 
he  defined  and  made  good  by  the  sword ;  took  ground 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States;  fav- 
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ored  the  establishment  of  «  national  back ;  and  spoke  nobl« 
words  im  favor  of  popular  edoication.* 

Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  war  December  13,  1838,  and  qualified  December  16. 

Conigress  responded  prom»ptly  to  the  reeomendationa  of 
the  President,  as  a  majority  of  the  members  had  been  elected 
i»s  advocates  of  the  principles  and  policies  he  d'cclared. 

It  passed  an  act,  approved  December  21,  that  provided 
for  a  mounted  regim^fnt  of  840  men  rank  and  file  to  protect 
lh«  frontier,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  posts 
proposed.  The  men  were  to  be  enlisted  for  three  years,  to  be 
paid  $16.00  per  month  and  be  given  a  bounty  of  $30.00  in 
money  and  a  certificate  for  land. 

An  act  appro\'ed  December  29,  provided  for  a  corps  of 
mounted  rangers,  to  consist  of  eight  companies  of  fifty-nine 
men  (rank  and  file)  each.** 

All  spoils  that  were  captured  (except  recovered  property 
of  citizens  of  Texas)  were  to  be  divided  among  the  captors. 
Troops  who  were  already  enlisted,  under  act  of  May  15,  1838. 
were  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Nueces. 

A  few  days  later  an  act  wis  passed  and  approved,  that 
provided  for  a  nwyunted  regiment  of  472  meai  to  serve  for  six 
uioinths. 

Despite  all  measures  and  every  effort  to  keep  the  In- 
dians in  subjection  and  to  prevent  or  intercept  their  hos- 
tile raidk,  depredations,  and  murders  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  The  clouds  of  despair  were  gathering  and  soon 
hung  heavy  all  along  the  frontier.  As  Gen.  K.  H.  Doug- 
las wrote  Secretary  of  War  Johnston,  on  Dec.  30,  1838,  **  the 

» During  his  term  fifty  lea»uoi  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  a 
uniyersity  and  three  leagues  to  each  county  for  school  purposes. 

»  »The  followingr  number  of  men  were  to  be  stationed  at  the  localities  mentioned:  At. 
or  near.  Red  River,  56;  At.  or  near,  tha  Three  Forks  of  *he  Trinity.  168;  at,  or  near,  the 
Brazos.  112;  at,  or  near,  th«  Colorado.  112;  at,  or  near,  the  San  Marcos.  56;  at,  or  near,  the 
Cibolo.  56;  at.  or  near.  th»  Frio.  56;  and  at.  or  near,  the  Nueces,  124.  A  strongly  garri- 
soned post  was  to  b»  established  at  the  upper  settlements  on  Red  Rirer.  The  regiments 
were  to  be  divided  int«  two  b*ttalions,  one  of  which  waa  to  operate  east  of  and  the  other 
west  of  the  Colorado.  A  military  road  was  to  be  constructed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kia- 
■iitia  to  the  point  where  the  recrular  highway  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Presidio  da  Rio 
Grande  crossed  the  Nuecea. 
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affairs  of  the  Texas  frontier  were  never  in  so  critical  a  con- 
,dition." 

Thus  the  catalogue  grows  in  volume  and  intensity,  with 
tragic  episodes  that  would  extend  many  pages,  did  the  lim- 
its of  this  volume  permit.  ThJit  which  follows,  and  especial- 
ly matters  transpiring  within  the  next  two  years — during 
President  Lamar's  turbulent  reign — presents  a  still  darker 
and  sadder  picture  of  pioneer  life  and  border  trials  in  Tex- 
as. And  yet,  to  him  who  can  see  beneath  the  surface  of 
history  the  mighty  forces  that  are  the  soul  of  it,  the  records 
of  1838  are  full  of  interest  and  food  for  pleasant  reflection ; 
of  interest  because  it  exhibits  the  growth  of  a  healthy  and 
complex  social  orgaaization,  and  food  for  pleasant  reflection 
for  the  reason  that  it  justifies  the  belTS'i:  that  such  growth 
is  normal  under  free  institutions  such  as  the  pioneers  and 
partiot  fathers  of  Texas  established  and  partially  developed 
under  such  confusing,  adverse  and  painful  conditions.* 

*An  important  event  affecting  the  affairs  of  the  Texas  Republic  during  this  year 
was  the  death  of  Gen.  John  A.  Wharton— an  irreparable  loss  from  the  ranks  of  the  great 
men  of  early  Texas— a  man  whom  Judge  Burnett  in  a  memorial  oration  pronounced  "?he 
keenest  blade  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto." 

Another  important  matter  was  the  creating  of  a  navy  for  the  Republic.  Septem- 
ber 17,  1838,  Samuel  M.  Williams  entered  into  a  contract  for  Frederick  Dawson  to  furnish 
Texas  with  the  new  navy,  provided  for  by  act  of  November  4,  1837,  Dawson  to  receive  as 
payment  two  bonds  of  the  Republic  for  $280,000  each. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  the  pistol  that  Euclid  M.  Cox,  mortally  wounded  in  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  Fight,  sent  home  to  hie  wife. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


OND^ITIiONS  on  the  Indian  frontier  at  the 
beginning  of  1839  were  particularly  threat- 
ening.    Since  1831  the  United]  States   gov- 
ermnent  had  steadily  pursued  a  policy  of  re- 
moving Indians  from  their  ancestral  homes 
in  the  ''states"  to  the  district  beween  the 
Arkansas,  Red  River  and  the  False  Wash- 
ita along  the  boundary  line  of    Texas    and 
Mexico.    It  was  estimated    tbat    in    a  short 
time  there  would  be    concentrated    on    th^e 
frontiers     of    Texas    240,000  of    these    Indians,    including 
about  45,000  warriors,  some  of  whom  would  be  certain  to  make 
thieving  and  murderous  incursions  unless  prevented. 

The  Texas  Indians  were  restless  and  most  of  them  hostile. 
It  was  believed  that  the  agricultuiral  tribes  located  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Republic  were  co-operating  with  the  prai- 
rie Indians,  and  it  was  known  that  some  sort  of  conspiracy 
was  being  hatched  between  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  to  make 
a  more  united  and  determined  effort  to  prevent  extension  of 
the  frontiers  into  the  Indian  countiy  and  to  retard  settle- 
ment and,  if  possible,  to  make  Texas  untenable  and  undesir- 
able to  its  Anglo-American  inhabitants.  The  Comanches  were 
at  war  with  the  Lipans  and  Tonkawas.  The  latter  circum- 
stance was  a  favorable  one  for  the  whites,  as  the  Lipans  and 
Tonkawas  joined  with  them  against  the  Comanches — the  Li- 
pans for  the  most  part  pitching  their  camps  within  the  set-- 
tl^ments. 
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THB  MORGAK  MAS8ACRI. 

And  now  we  will  chronicle  some  of  the  events  occurring 
in  the  course  of  border  warfare  history.  The  narrative  of 
pathetic  scenes  immediately  following  are  true  as  to  details 
and  not  overdrawn  as  to  exftent  of  fiendish  atrocity.  The 
account  of  these  atrocious  crimes  was  prepared  by  D^ohn 
Henry  Brown  from  data  furnished'  by  surviving  participants 
and  firs't  published  in  an  issue  of  the  old  Texas  Almanac 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  We  follow  Brown  in  sub- 
stance : 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Brazos,  near  tjhe  "Falls,"  the  Mor- 
gans and  Marlins,  somewhat  intermarried,  eonstitiuted  sever- 
al families  residing  a  f^w  miles  apart,  some  albove  and  some 
a  little  below  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Marlin.  Ther€ 
was  a  considerabl'e  settkment  along  the  river  for  some 
twenty  oniles,  bait  the  country  'beyond  or  above  them  was 
open  to  the  Indians.  The  period  to  which  reference  is  made 
was  the  winter  of  1838-39. 

On  Sunday  nigihit,  the  1st  day  of  January,  1839,  a  part 
of  the  famiilies  of  James  Marlin  and.  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the 
family  of  Jackson  Morgan,  were  together,  passiUvg  the  night 
with  the  family  of  Oeiorge  Morgan,  at  what  is  now  called  Mor- 
gan's Point,  six  miles  above  the  town  of  Marlin,  The  remain- 
der of  the  divided  families  were  at  the  house  of  John  Marlin, 
seven  miles  lower  down  the  rdver.  John  and  James  Marlin 
were  brothers;  the  others  of  that  name  were  their  children. 

A  little  after  dark  the  house  of  George  Morgan  was  sud- 
denly surrounded!  and  attacked  by  Indians,  who  instantly 
rushed  in  upon  the  inmates,  giving  them-  no  time  for  defense. 
Old  Mr.  George  Morgan  and  wife,  their  grandlson,  Jackson 
Jones,  Jackson  Morgan's  wife,  and  Miss  Adeline  Marlin,  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen,  were  all  tomahawked  and  scalped'  in 
the  hoiu&e  within  the  space  of  a  few  minut'Cis  after  the  first 
alarm.  Miss  Stacy  Ann  Marlin  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Wil 
liam  Morgan)  was  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead.  Three 
childlren  were  in  the  yard  playing  when  the  attack  was  made. 
One  of  these,  Isaac  Marlin,    ten  years  of  age,  secreted  him- 
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self  under  th«  fence,  and  there  remain-ed  until  the  tragedy  was 
over.  Another  child,  Wesley  Jonee,  at  once  ran  into  the 
iKwaee,  but  seeing  the  Inddan®  entering  and  tomahawking  the 
inmateis,  ran  out  unobserved  by  the  murderous  demons,  and 
was  followed  by  Mary  Marlin,  anotheT  child.  They  both  es- 
caped together.  Th^e  wounded  lady  retaining  consciousness, 
feigned  death,  but  was  not  scalped  as  all  the  others  were. 
The  Indians  robbed  the  house  of  its  contents  and  left.  Wihen 
they  bad  gone,  and  silence  again  reigned,  the  heroic  child 
first  mentioned,  Isaac  Marlin — his  name  ishould  be  immortal- 
ized— crept  from  his  hiding-place,  and  enterintg  the  house 
carefully  and  silently,  examined  the  bodies  to  find  which 
were  dead.  His  wounded  sister,  supposing  him  to  be  an  In- 
dian, remained  perfectly  motionlesis  until  he  had  gone,  when 
she  crawled  out  oi  the  house.  Little  Isaac  then  took  the  path 
leading  to  John  Marlin's,  and  ran  the  entire  distance,  seven 
miles,  very  quickly, — a  swift  messenger  of  death  1|o  his  kin- 
dred there  assembled.  Wesley  Jones  'and  Mary  Marlin  did 
not  get  in  till  daylight,  and  the  wounded  Miss  Marlin  not 
till  noon  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  little  Isiaiac  arrived  at  John  Marlin's  house 
and  narrated  his  pathetic  story,  that  gentleman,  his  brother, 
James,  Williami  N.  P.,  and  Wilson  Marlin,  Jackson  and  Geo. 
W.  Morgan,  andl  Albert  G.  Gholson,  immediately  hastened 
to  the  scene,  and  found  the  facts  identical  with  the  child's 
narration.  Other  relief  arrived  next  day,  and  the  dead  were 
consigned  to  their  graves  amid  the  waiUngs  of  their  grief - 
stricken  relatives  and  friends.  , 


ATTACK  ON  MARLIN'S  HOUSE.  ! 

Ten  days  later,  the  Indians,  about  seventy  in  num- 
ber attacked  the  house  of  John  Marlin  and  his  son 
Benjamin  (whose  descendants  still  reside  in  Milam  coun- 
ty) and  of  Jarett  Menefee  and  his  son  Thomas.  This 
time  the  whites  were  better  prepared  for  defemee.  Tlie  In- 
dianis  chai'ged  upon  the  four  men,  who  made  a  stout  and  gial- 
la»t  fight,  killing  seven  Indiane  aod  woumding  others  with- 
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out  receiving  any  injury  themselves.  Tired  of  that  kind  of 
reception,  the  savages  soon  withdrew,  earryinig  off  their  dead 
and  wounded.  Whea  the  attack  was  made,  Menefee's  negro 
man,  "Himchey,"  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house, 
but  failing  to  reach  it  in.  time,  he  left  in  douible-quick  time 
■for  the  settlements  below,  and  made  twenty-five  miles  in 
pretty  fair  saddle-horse  time.  "Hinehey"  at  once  reported 
th€  attack,  and  a  company  was  quickly  gathered  together, 
who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  stceine  of  action,  in  order 
to  relieve  their  besieged  friends,  but  found  the  red^skins 
had  retreated,  as  before  stated. 


!         BRYANT'S  FIGHT  AND  DEFEAT. 

It  was  detei'mined,  however,  after  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  by  those  presemt,  that  they  must  pursue  and  fight 
the  Indianis,  or  abandon  their  homes  and  fall  back  into  the 
more  settled  parts  of  the  country.  They  chose  the  former 
alternative,  and  made  their  dispositions  accordingly.  The  ef 
fective  force  available  for  pursuit  was  forty-eight  men, 
Benjamin  Bryant  (of  Bryant's  Station,  w^hose  surviving  fam- 
ily still  reside  in  Milam  county)  was  chosen  to  command. 

On  the  next  morning  Bryant's  party  took  the  trail  of 
the  enemy,  and  pursued,  crossing  the  Brazos  near  Morgan's 
Point.  On  the  west  side  they  found  a  deserted  camp  with 
fresJi  signs,  and  about  a  mile  out  came  upon  a  fresh  trail. 
At  the  river  they  counted  sixty-four  fresh  horse-tracks  and 
a  trail  of  foot  Indians,  which  crossed  the  river.  Seeing  the 
prairie  on  fire  below,  they  supposed  it  to  be  Marlin's  house, 
and  hastened  back,  without  finding  the  enemy,  and  then 
halted  for  the  night.  On  the  next  morning,  January  16, 
they  started  out  again,  and  found  that  the  Indians  had  been 
at  the  deserted  houses  twoi  miles  above  and  plundered 
them.  Thence  they  traveled  up  six  miles  to  Morgan's  Point, 
and  suddenly  discovered  the  enemy  in  the  open  timber 
near  a  dry  branch.  The  noted  chief,  Jose  Maria,  who  was 
riding  in  front  in  perfect  nonehalance,  halted,slipped  off  his 
gloves,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired  at  Joseph    Boren, 
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who  was  a  few  feet  in  advanc-e,  cutting  his  coait-sleeve.  Jose 
Maria  then  gave  the  signal  for -his  men  to  fire,  and  the  action 
cammeneed,  Bryant  o^rdered  a  charge,  which  was'  gallantly 
mad'C,  though  the  captain  received  a  wound  at  the  same  in- 
stant, which  accident  called  Ethan  Stroud!  to  the  command. 

The  Inddanis  fired  and  fell  back  into  the  ravine.  Simul- 
taneous with  the  charge,  David  W.  Campbell  fired  at  Jose 
Maria,  the  ball  striking  him  on  the  breast^bone,  but  failing 
to  dismount  him.  Albert  G.  Gholson  then  shot  the  chief's 
horse,  which  died  in  the  ravine.  The  Texans  then  charged 
up  to  the  bend  of  the  ravine  and  fired,  when  the  Indians 
commenced  retreating  down  the  bed  of  the  ravine  towards  a 
densely  timbered  bottom.  Seeing  this,  a  part  of  the  whites 
rushed  down  below  to  cut  fihem  off.  This  caused  the 
•enemy  to  return  to  the  first  positiion  and  renew  the  defense, 
by  which  time,  supposing  the  day  to  be  won,  our  men  had 
somewhat  scattered  audi  were  acting  each  for  himjself.  The 
result  was  that  when  the  enemy  reopened  the  fire  several 
were  wounded,  and  confusion  and  disorder  at  once  ensued. 
To  remedy  this,  the  men  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  another 
point  some  two  hundred  yards  distant,  in  oirder  to  draw  the 
Indians  from  their  concealment.  This  unfortunate  order, 
from  the  prevailing  confusion,  was  understood  by  some  of 
the  men  to  be  an  lunqualified  retreat.  Panic  seized  some  of 
them,  whicb  bein,g  disieovered  by  tbe  wily  Jose  Maria,  he 
gave  the  commandi  and  charged  in  full  force,  making  the 
welkin  ring  with  hideous  and  exultant  yells.  Several  of  th'e 
whites  fell,  and  the  rout  now  became  general.  Without  or- 
der, in  utter  confusion,  and  each  man  acting  for  himself, 
Ihey  were  hotly  pursued  for  four  miles,  their  pursuers  deal- 
ing deatli  and  carnage  among  them. 

In  thie  disaster  some  acts  were  performed  which  deservie 
mention.  David  W.  Campbell,  not  at  first  observing  the  re- 
treat, was  about  being  surrounded  by  the  savages  when  the 
brave  Captain  Eli  Chandler,  already  mounted,  rushed  to  his 
relief  and  took  him  up  behind  him.  Young  Jackson  Powers, 
missing  his  horse,  mounted  on  a  pony  behind    WilHaan    M<j- 
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Grew,  hm  arm  being  broken  at  the  same  moment,  as  he  was 
letreating.  His  brother  Wiilliam  came  up  at  this  moment, 
mounted  on  a  large  horse,  and  requested  hdm  to  leav-e  the 
pony  and  ride  behind  him.  Poor  fellow !  he  dismounted,  but, 
from  his  broken  arm  and  the  reJ^tleesness  of  the  horse,  he 
was  unable  to  mount  before  the  Indians  had  rushed  up  and 
tomahawked  him,  his  broth'er  only  leaviEg  him  just  in  time 
to  save  his  own  life.  Williiam  N.  P.  Marlin,  before  the  re- 
treat, was  60  severely  wounded  in  the  hip  thait  he  could  not 
mount,  and  was  about  being  left,  when  David  Cobb  ran  up 
*Qd  threw  him  on  his  horse  amid  a  shower  of  balls  and 
arrows.  Wilson  Reed,  a  daring  fellow,  an  the  retreat  was 
knocked  from  his  horse  by  t!he  projecting  limb  of  a  tree,  the 
enemy  being  close  at  hand,  wh^^n  he  sang  out  in  a  half -mirth- 
ful tone,  "Oh,  Lord,  boys,  Mary  Ann  is  a  w^idow!"  but 
some  brave  fellow  pictoed  him  up  and  carried  him  safely  off. 
The  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  fight  was  ten  killed  and  five 
woundied.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  about  the  same 
number;  but  they  were  greatly  elated  by  their  suc- 
cess,* and  became  more  dari  ag  than  ever  until  cheeked 
by  that  stubborn  anid  destructive  engagement,  known  as 
"Bird's  Victory,"  in  Bell  county. 


FATE  OF  THE  WEBSTER  FAMILY. 

In  January  the  family  o,f  James  Webster  and  tAvelve 
men  who  were  eseortting  them  to  their  home  in  what  is  now 
Williamson  county,  were  atitacked  by  Ck)manches  on  the  San 
Gabriell.  The  white  men  formed  their  wagons  in  a  hol- 
low square,  and  fought  from  sunrise  until  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
when  the  last  of  them  were  slain.  Mrs.  Webster  and  little 
daughter  were  made  captives.     She  escaped  with  her  child 

1^ Joie  Maria,  to  long  the  dread  of  the  frontier,  but  afterwards  the  most  pacific  and 
ciTilized  Comanche  chief  on  the  roverainent  reserve,  ha*  aliraya  acknowledged  that  be 
va*  whipped  and  retreatiag  uatil  he  obeerred  the  panic  and  eenf  aeion  anrtonr  the  Texant. 
JoM  Maria  Tiaited  Bryant'a  Sution  year*  afterward*  aad  offered  Bryaat  hi*  pipe  to  emoke. 
Brraat  ia*i*t«d  that  Joae  Maria  shoald  taioke  fir*t,  a*  he  bad  woa  Ihc  ftsht.  aad  the  old 
cbt«f  proudly  foliowed  the  ntamtiom. 
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Siearly  fTw'o  years,  later,  andi  reached  San  Antonio  a  f«w 
days  aft^r  the  Council  House  figiht. 

During  January,  Ben  and  Henry  McCulloch,  Wilson 
Randle,  David  Henson  and  John  Walfen,  a^compain'ed  by 
thirty -fi\Te  Tonkawafi,  defeaited  a  band  af  Comantehies  and 
Wacos  on  Peaich  Creek,  ini  Gonzales  countjy,  killing  five 
and  wounding  a  considierable  number.  The  only  Loss  sus- 
tained by  the  attacking  party  was  one  Tonkawia  killed. 

In  the  same  month  a  company  of  land  loeaters  re- 
treated frwm  Uvalde  Canyon  to  avoid  beinig  surrounded  by 
Comanehes  who  threa/tened  to  attack  them.  In  dicing  so  they 
■were  opposed  b[y  a  small  parity  of  Indians  stattioned  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge,  but  charged  and  routed  them,  killing 
three  or  four,  and  nei^irned  to  San  Antonio  without  loss. 


FAMOUS  BIRD  CREEK  BATTLE. 

This  bloody^  engiagiement  ranks  as  one  of  the  notable  In- 
dian battles  of  Texas,  aoiid  may  be  well  termed  a  model 
fight  between  Rangers  and  Comancbes.  The  narrative 
which  follows  is  believed  to  be  substantia lly  correct,  having 
been  carefully  prepared  from  statements  and  notes  furnish- 
ed by  participants  and  others  of  authority. 

On  Sunday  morning.  May  27,  1839,  the  intrepid  Cap- 
tain John  Bird,  one  of  the  early  raniger  chiefs  of  Texas,  with 
a  company  of  31  rangers,  well  mounted  and  equipped,  left 
Fort  Milami  ait  the  "Falls"  of  tlhe  Brazos,  on  a  seouting  ex- 
pedition against  the  depredating  bands  of  Indians  who  were 
constantly  makimg  forays  upon  the  unprotected  settlements 
around  Fort  Griffin  on  Little  River,  which  was  at  that  tim« 
on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Texas  in  that  directions — the  Bry- 
ants, Marlins,  Morgans  and  a  few  others  on  the  Brazos  be- 
in^  their  nearest  neighbors.  Capt.  Bird  arrived  at  Fort  Grif- 
fin at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  at  once 
learned  that  Indians  had  been  seen  near  the  fort  but  a  f'ew 
hours  before  his  arrival. 

Without  dflsmonnting,  the  rangere  proceeded)  to  the 
point  Inhere  the  Indians  had  been  »een.    After  a  hurried 
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march  af  some  five  miiles  upon  the  freshly  made  trail,  they 
suddienly  eamie  upon  27  Comanches,  dismounted  and  busy 
hutchering  buffalos.  As  the  rangers  charged  do-vvm  upon  the 
unsuspecting  redskins  they  quickly  mounted  and!  fled  in 
different  directions,  the  rangers  following  hard  after  the 
main  body.  After  a  flight  of  some  three  miles,  the  Indians 
again  came  together  and  forming  in  battle  array,  confronted 
their  pursuers,  ready  for  a  fight.  The  rangers  again  charged 
upon  them  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  put  the  Indians  to 
flight,  pursuing  them  for  several  mil?s  but  without  again 
overtaking  or  ecigaging  them. 

The  lenemy  hiaving  scatteired  in  various  directions  ajoid 
the  borseis  of  the  rangeirs  beiag  considerabl}^  jaded,  the 
ehase  was  given  up.  But  as  the  rangers  weire  returning  to 
the  fort,  aaid  just  as  they  were  emergin,g  from  a  skirt  of  tim- 
ber on  the  sO'Uth  side  iof  a  small  stream,  since  called 
Birds  Creek,  and  at  a  point  some  seven  ^miiles  northeast  oi 
th-e  present  town  of  Belton,  they  were  surprised  and'  al- 
most surrounded  by  about  forty  Indians,  who  shot  their 
arrows  at  them  frofm  every  idirection.  The  rangers  dashed 
Gfut  of  the  ambiush  and  made  for  a  ravine  some^  600  yards  in 
front,  where,  fortunately,  there  was  a  spring,  w^hich  they 
succeeded  in  reaiching,  despite  the  detenninied  efforts  made 
By  the  savages  to  cut  them  off.  The  Indians  now  retired  to 
the  crest  'of  a  hill  aibout  300  yards  distant;,  and  where  a 
"council"  of  Avar"  was  held  and  "signal  simokes" — the  In- 
dian mode  of  telegraphing — sent  up  and  answered  from  sev- 
eral diirectionis.  The  little  company  of  raniger;s  n'ow  well 
inew  the  Indians  would  sioon  be  reinforced  anid  that  the  red 
devils  would  then  swoop  down  upon  them  in  large  numbers. 
Orders  were  given  and  prejprations  were  hurrieidiy  made  to 
defend  their  position,  and,  if  finally  lOverpowered  with  num- 
^rs,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible^ — ^those  must  have 
feeen  critical  miomenits. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  rangers  saw  a  large  body  of 
jMOunted  warriors  rapidly  approaching  in  the  direction  of  their 
<ionfederatiGs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  th'e  hdill  tojp  seemed  to  be 
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literally  alive  with  painfted'  demons.  Increased  to  about  300 
in  nninib-ers,  and  led  iby  the  noted  Comanche  waj*  chief,  Buf- 
falo Hump,  the  Indians  now  arrayed  themselves  in  imposing 
battle  order,  and  with  some  semblance  of  military  display, 
while  tjlie  chief,  bedecked  with  his  immense  and  grotesque 
buffalo  hide  war  bonnet  surmounted  with  horns,  rode  up 
and  down  the  lines,  giving  orders  and  defiantly  gestieulat- 
ing  and  pointing  toward  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  con- 
fident of  victory.  The  little  band  of  rangers  were  cool  and 
determined,  but  the  odds  were  fearffil. 

Raising  the  Comanche  war  whoop  all  along  their  lines, 
the  savage  red  Avarriors  charged  down  upon  the  whites  in 
the  ravine,  uttering  the  rn'ost  unearthly  and  exultant  yells 
that  ever  greeted  the  ears  of  mortals,  and  at  the  same  time 
pouring  in  a  regular  deluge  of  arrows.  The  brave  rangers 
were  cool  and  steady  and  gave  them  a  most  deadly  reception, 
causing^  a  num'ber  to  reel  and  tumble  from  their  mounts,  and 
the  balance  to  retire  to  the  hill  top  without  carrying  off 
their  dead  and  w^ounded.  Again  the  enemy  'charged,  in  bold 
order,  this  time  advancing  to  witliin  fifty  yards  of  the  rav- 
vine,  but  under  the  galling  fire  of  the  rangers,  they  were 
again  forced  to  beat  a  retreat,  leaving  a  number  of  their 
braves  upon  the  field.  Once  more,  but  somewhat  less  exul- 
tant, they  were  led  in  a  charge,  to  sustain  loss  and  be  forced 
back. 

Thus  chargined  and  discomfited,  the  maddened  red  war- 
riors retired  in  a  'body  from  the  hill  top  and  out  of  sight — 
to  council  and  plan  for  another  and  more  effective  attack. 
]\Ieaniwhile  the  little  band  of  dauntless  rangers  were  busy, 
comforting  their  wounded,  improving  their  position  and  pre- 
paring as  best  they  could  for  another  onslaught,  which  they 
well  knew  would  be  made. 

Ere  long  the  Indians  again  appeared,  this  tinue  in  two 
circling  compandeis,  and  immediately  bore  down  and  around 
in  a  fiercer  attack  ujM>n  the  rangers  than  ever,  ithisi  time  clos- 
ing in  from  either  side,  determined'  to  rout  the  Mttle  company 
of  whites  fpomi  thelir  poisition  and  to  annihilate  them  at  all 
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hazards.  The  strife  now  became  fearful  aDid  deadly.  The 
gallant  little  troop  of  rangers  in  the  ravine  fontght  for  life, 
and;  taxed'  th-ear  energies  to  the  utmost.  It  was  indieedi  a  ter- 
rible hattl<?  againfit  fearful  odds — victory  trembled  in  the 
balance — t;he  rangers  despaired  but  were  det'enmined  to  fight 
till  the  last  breath.  The  red'  warriors  were  loudly  exhorted, 
and  repeatedly  charged  almost  to  the  brink  of  thie  ravine, 
but  were  as  often  forced  back  by  the  deadly  aim  of  the  rang- 
er rifles.  The  field  was  au'  almost  open  prairie,  with  but  lit- 
tle to  shield  the  contending  fees  against  the  shower  of  ar- 
rows, and  the  leaden  hail  which  were  incessantly  being  sent. 
The  noble  Cajptaim  Bird  waiS  killed'  early  in  the  fight,  and  sis: 
other  rangers  were  killed  or  wounded.  Thie  remainder,  now 
reduced'  to  only  25  in  number,  and  exhausted  by  the  fierce 
•and.  protracted  contest,  seemed  doomed  to  almost  certain  des- 
truction, when  brave  James  Robinett,  a  young  German,  and 
upon  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  swore  to  his  com- 
rades that  he  would  kill  the  chief  in  the  next  charge,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  Robinett  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
the  Indians  again  charged,  led  by  theiir  brave  chief.  Ini  his 
full  war  toggery,  and  mounted  on  a  splendid  American  horse, 
he  presented  a  conspicuous  mark.  Taking  deliberate  aim 
Robinett  fired,  and,  true  to  hi»s  vow,  succeeded  in  killing  the 
chief.  His  lifeless  body  was  immediately  surrounded  by  ten 
or  a  dozen  braves,  who  bore  it  out  of  sight,  leaving 
their  now  infuriated  comr«des  to  avenge  his  deaith,  and 
for  a  time  the  battle  continoied,  to  rage,  the  rangers  holding 
their  position  and  successfully  repulsing  each  furious  assault 
Finally,  night  coming  on,  the  savages  sullenly  retired 
to  their  hill  top  position — having  sustained  fearful  loss  in 
both  men  and  horses — Nathaniel  Brookshire  in  an  official  re- 
port of  this  affair.  May  31,  1839,  eays  the  supposed  num- 
ber of  Indiajis  killed  on  the  fi«!ld  was  only  thirty.  Later  evi- 
dence however  proved  that  to  be  incorrect.  The  numiber  slain 
wae  not  less  than  fifty  warriors.  The  rangers  lost  five  of  their 
DTunber  killed' — their  lamented  captain,  and  Privates  Galee, 
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Nash,  Weaver,  and  one  otjher  whose  name  haa  not  been  giv- 
en— two  or  three  wo'und'ed. 

Exhausted,  and  fearing  the  Indiaais  lay  in  wait  nearby, 
the  rangers  remained  under  cover  of  the  ravine  till  morning, 
when  they  mounted  their  horses  which  had  fortunately  been 
secured  and  held  in  the  ravine,  and  ventured  forth,  hastily 
making  their  way  back  to  Fort  Griffin.  The  story  of  the 
sanguinary  eoigagemtent  and  the  fate  of  their  brave  com- 
rades was  soon  told.  A  runner  was  sent  to  Fort  Milam  for 
reinforcements,  and  with  a  rough  coffin  which  had  been  pre- 
pared, the  fresh  force  repaired  to  the  battle-ground.  Captain 
Bird  and  his  mnifortuniate  comrades  *vere  placed  in  the  huge, 
uncouth  reeaptacle  and  borne  back  by  a  detachment  to  the 
fort,  where  they  w-ere  buried,  while  the  main  force  toafc  up 
the  trail  of  the  enemy  and  followed  in  hot  pursuit  as  far  aiS 
''Stampede  Creek"  where,  having  halted  for  a  short  rest, 
their  horses  were  stampeded  about  midnight,  leaving  the 
rangers  afoot,  which  cincumstance  gave  name  to  the  stream. 

Old  settle-na  ftell  of  often  visiting  the  scene  of  the  Birda 
Creek  battle;  of  gathering  flint  arrow  points,  and  of  view- 
ing numerous  bullet  holes  in  the  scattering  trees.  But 
the  battle  ground  is  now  enclosed  in  a  farm,  and  all  evidence 
of  the  desperate  struggle  has  long  since  disappeared,  save 
the  little  spring  in  the  ravine  which  still  bubbles  forth  its 
sweet,  sparkling,  waters,  as  on  that  memorable  May  day  sev- 
enty odd  years  ago,  when  it  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  besieged 
rangers  and  cooled  the  fevered  brown  and  criaping  lips  d 
their  dying  comrades — murmuring  an  eternal  requiem  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  so  nobly  perished  to  protect  others  and 
thus  aid  an  redeeming  a  fair  land  from'  savagery.  The  site 
of  old  Fort  Griffin  is  yet  known,  but  the  exact  resting  placie 
of  the  bra;ve  Captain  Bird  and  his  comrades  has  been  lost. 
A  more  patriotic  duty  could  not  be  preformed  by  the  citizeoa 
of  grand  old  Bell  county  than  to  erect  at  some  point  a  suit- 
able shaft  to  the  memory  of  these  fallen  heroes. 
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McCULLOCH'S    PEAOH   CREEK  FIGHT. 

About  the  first  o|  MarcF,  immediately  following  the  not- 
able "cold  snap"*  prevalent  throughout  southwest  Texas 
during  tihe  latter  half  of  February,  1839,  Ben  McCulioeh  and 
Henry  E.  MeCulloeh,  with  Wilson  Randel,  David  Han- 
son, John  D.  Walfin,  and  thirty-five  Tonkawa  warriors — 
under  the  immediate  command  of  their  trusty  old  chief,  "Capt. 
Jim  Kerr"  (a  name  assumed  through,  friendship  fior  pioneer 
James  Kerr  of  DeWitt  Colony,  in  1826),  left  the  Tonkawa 
villiage  at  the  junction  of  Peach  and  Sandy  Creeks,  some  fif- 
teen miles  northeast  of  Gonzales,  on  a  campaign  to  the  moun- 
tains— hoping  to  find  .in  a  winter  camp  and  possiMy  rescue, 
the  Putman  children  and  Matilda  Lockhart. 

In  the  morning-  of  the  second  day  out,  and  some  twenty- 
five  miles  higher  up  on  the  head  wat.ers  of  PeaicliJ  Cr^ek, 
"they  struck  a  fresh  trail  of  foot  Indians,  bearing  directly 
for  Gonzales.  This,  of  course,  changed  their  plans.  Duty 
to  their  threatened  neighbors  demandied  that  they  should  fol- 
low and  break  up  this  invading  party;  for  isuch  inroads  by 
foot  Indians  aknost  invariably  resulted  in  the  loss  of  numner- 
ous  horses,  andl  one  or  more — alas !  somietim-es  many' — lives  to 
the  settlers." 

After  a  hatsty  pursuit  of  threle  or  four  hours,  the  inva- 
ders, a  party  of  thirteen  Waco  and  Comanche  warriors,  were 
sighted,  but  quickly  disappeared  into  a  dense  thicket  bor- 
dering a  branch.  As  a  laist  resort  to  dislodge  or  engage 
the  enemy,  the  Tonkawa  allies  were  stationed  around  the 
lower  end  of  the  tliicket,  with  orders  to  intercept  all  retreat, 
while  Ben  and  Henry  McCulloch,  witih  Randel  and  Hanson, 
ventured  into  the  ambuscade.  "Slowly  they  moved,  observ- 
ing every  precaution  till,  one  by  one,  each  of  the  four  had 
killed  an  Indian,  and  two  or  three    others    were    wounded." 


»This  destructive  elect  was  the  heaviest  and  most  prolonged  ever  known  in  that 
partof  thecountry- continuing  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  while  the  ice  and  snow  shielded 
from  the  sun,  lay  upon  the  ground  for  a  much  longer  period.  Great  trees  were  bereft  of 
limbs  and  tope  by  the  immense  weight  of  ice,  and  bottoms  previously  open  were  eimply 
choked  to  impaeBability  by  the  fallen  timbers. 
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Finally  tlie  suirvivors  emerged  into  the  branch,  and  protect- 
ed somewhat  by  its  banks,  fled  down  and  into  a  larger  axti. 
almost  impenetraiblie  thicket.  Thus  foiled,  and  night  coming 
on,  the  attack  was  not  resumed. 

Though  having  lost  one  of  their  comrades  in  the  figiht, 
the  Tonkawas  were  elated  over  the  victory,  and  after 
scalping  the  dead  and  dying  Wacos  and  Comanches,  cuttinig 
off  their  hand.s,  feet,  armis  and  legs,  and  fleecing  strips  of 
flesh  from  tiheir  thigfjs  and  breast,  they  wero  ready  and 
anxiious  to  return  to  their  village  and  engage  in  their  usual 
cannibal-like  and  mysitic  war  dance.  This,  of  course,  pro- 
vented  further  operations,   and  here  the  expedition,  ended. 


COL.  MOORE'S  SA,N  SAiBA  FIGHT. 

Capt.  John  H.  ]\Ioore,  writing  from  LaGrange,  March  16^ 
made  the  following  official  report*  of  a  battle  fought  with 
the  Comanches  February  15,  1839: 

"I  lierewith  transmit  the  muster  rolls  of  throe  volunteer 
companies  which,  in  eonformaty  to  the  act  of  Congressi  au- 
thorizing tilie  raising  of  volunteer  eompanies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontier,  were  organised  on  the  25th  of  Janua- 
ry last,  at  the  upper  settlements  of  the  Coloradoi  anid  placed 
under  my  command  to  proceed  against  the  Comanches  oe 
our  northwestern  frontier. 

"From  this  place  we  proceeded  on  the  morning  of  thie 
26th  directly  up  the  Coloi^ado.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
our  spies,  Avho  from  the  mouth  of  the  Llano  had  been  kept 
in  advance,  returned  and  reported  that  they  had  discovered 
an  encampment  or  village  of  Comanches  on  a  small 
stream  called  Spring  Creek,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Saba. 

*'0n  the  succeeding  day  ve  marched  about  an  hour  un- 
der cover  of  the  timber  of  the  Colorado  bottom.  "We  tlien 
deposited  ousr  packs  and  baggage  in  a  place  of  seciurityand 
proceeded  onward,  stall  seeking  the  cover  of  the  timber  and 
valley,  to  a  place  about  ten  males  from  the  village,  where 
we  remained  until  after  sunset. 

♦  Army  Archives  in  State  Library. 
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"After  ni'ghit,  we  proceeded  to  within  a  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage, -idiere  we  diamounted'  and  tied  our  horses  in  a  valle^y, 
and  having  put  eight  Laipana  on  horseback  with  ord^Jrs  to 
ataanpede  the  enemy's  cabaUaido,  proceeded  on  foot  to  with-in 
three  "huiodred  yards  of  the  town,  still  keeping  our  spies  in 
advance. 

"The  LaiGrange  company,  under  Capt.  Wm.  M,  East- 
land, formed  the  rigkt  wing,  the  Bastrop  com^pany,  Capt. 
Smithwick,  tihe  centre;  and  the  Lipan's,  under  Castro,  their 
chief,  the  left. 

''The  'attack  was  made  after  daybreak  by  miarcliing 
Capt.  Eastlaaad*s  company  in  advance,  dowm  between  th>e 
timber  and  the  villajge  (whose  skirts  run  parallel  to  each 
€ther)  for  the  purpose  otf  having  the  timiber  in  our  reairand 
driving  the  enemy  towards  the  prairie.  Wbeu  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  town  we  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  at 
which  moment  I  ordered  a  charge,  which  was  promptly  obey- 
ed and  carried  to  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  the  men 
throwing  open  the  dooTs  of  the  wigwams  or  puUimg  them 
down  and  slaughtering  the  enemy  in  their  beds. 

"It  was  now  discovered  that  the  opposite  side,  which  had 
l&een  supposed  to  have  opened  to  the  level  prairie,  was  bor- 
dered by  a  meander  of  the  bayou  which  formed  a  deep  rut 
and  secure  place  of  retreat!  into  which  the  savages  had  fled 
and  in  which  they  had  already  rallied  and  formed  for  de- 
fense. At  this  time  the  darkness,  which  previously  had 
Been  such  as  barely  to  permit  us  to  aim  with  tolerable  ac- 
<»uracy,  became  greater  in  consequence  of  the  smoke  and,  all 
our  firearms  havinig  been  discharged,  it  became  necessary  to 
retire  for  a  momeint  to  reload  and  wait  for  the  darkness  to 
dispel,  to  enable  us  to  renew  the  attack.  The  disorder 
which  had  resulted  from  the  eagermess  of  the  men  was 
another  cause  which  rendered  this  movicment  necessary. 

"We  had  barely  time  to  form  and  reload  when  the  .em e- 
my  chaflnged  us  m  front  and  on  both  flacl.s  to  within  a  few 
ateps,  which  attaeik«  were  repeated  at  fe.hort  intervals  until  10 
^o'clock  a.  m.,  after  which  the  firing  from  the  eoiemy  contin- 
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ued,  but  from  a  considerable  distance.  Ten  menj  were  now 
dispatchedi  by  way  of  tlie  bayou  to  reconnoitre,  who  return- 
ed soon  after  and  reported  the  enemy  very  numerous.  We 
continued  in  our  po^sition  until  half  after  11  o'clock,  wh.en 
the  enemy  eeased  firing,  at  which  time,  having  abandoned 
the  hope  of  being  able  witli  so  few^  men  to  force  them  from 
the  strong  position  they  occupied,  I  oidered  litteirsi  to  be 
prepared  for  our  wounded,  and  soon  after  retired  'to  the  place 
at  which  we  had  left  our  horses.  In  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  after  our  arrival  lat  Uns  place  we  were  surounded 
by  a  Large  body  of  the  enemj%  who  I  believe  were  between 
300  and  500  in  number,  who  imraediai^ely  opened  a 
fire  on  us,  but  this  was  s/oon  silenced,  and  a  white 
flag  (the  same  presented  to  them  last  summer  at  the  seat  of 
government  by  the  President,  Sam  Hoiiston)  approached,  car- 
ried by  a  woman,  accompanied  by  a  man.  A  parley  ensued 
in  which  she  stated  that  they  liad  five  white  prisoneTs ;  one 
a  woman  about  middle  age,  understood  to  have  been  captur- 
ed on  the  Brazos  riv^r ;  a  gio-l  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter*  of  one  of  our  company,  An- 
drew Lockhart,  captured  on  the  Guadalupe ;  the  other  three 
children,  captured  at  the  same  place  a  short  time  since.  This 
infoi'TO'ation,  I  beli'cve,  w^as  given  because  they  w'ere  under 
the  impre&sion  that  w^e  had  some  of  their  prisoners  wiiich 
they  wishedi  to  exchange  for,  as  isome  prisoners  had  been 
taken  by  the  Lipans  which  they  killed  or  otherw^ise  disposed 
of  without  advice  from  me.  They  also  made  some  statements 
relative  to  their  great  numbers  which  were  constantly  increas- 
ing and  the  co-operation  of  the  Shawnees  who  were  near,  to 
which  was  replied  'Our  numbers  are  small;  come  on.' 

"The  attack  was  not  repeated.  The  number  killed  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  it  was  impoi^sable  to  know,  but  must 
have  been  very  considerable. 

"Our  men  were  furnished  with  about  three  shots  each, 
which,  during  the  first  attack  upon  the  village,  were  disr- 
chaigedi  with   gnat  ace  urae.v   at    cn]y    a    te^r     feet     distance 

♦  Matilda  Lockhart. 
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and  in  many  instances  by  placLtLg  the  muzzle  against  the  ob- 
ject. Add  to  this  their  exposed  position  ini  their  repeat'edi  at- 
tficks'  upon  us  and  the  unerring  aceuraey  of  our  riflemen, 
justifies  the  belief  that  tJieir  loss  must  have  been;  very  (great. 
J  A  supposing  their  loss  to  have  been  thirty  or  forty  killed 
and  fifty  or  sfixty  wounded,  1  make  am  ■estimate  mucli 
below  what  I  believe  to  be  correct.  Loiss  on  our  sid'C ;  killed, 
none;  mortally  wounded,  oaiie— since  died;  slightly  wounded, 
six.  We  also>  lost  a  con-siderabk  ^number  of  horses,  in  all — 
inicluding  those  whiich  had  previously  died  from  various  caus- 
es— forty -six. 

"One  of  <mr  meai,  Mr.  WiJson,  frojB  Lagrange,  was  aeci- 
demtally  wounded  on  mir  way  up  and  dispatched  liomeward 
with  two  niien ;  since  died.  Our  force  in  the  engag-'ement  comi- 
sisted  omly  of  sdxty-tlire'e  white  men  and  sixteeU'  Indians — to- 
tal, seventy-nine. 

''Taken  by  the  Lipan  IndiariiS;  ninty-three  horses  amd 
mules',  only  forty-isdx  of  wliiicli  have  been  received  here. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Captain  W.  "SI.  Eastlanid  audi  Lieut. 
N.  M.  Baim,  of  the  Basti'op  eorapany,  and  Adjutant  Wm. 
Bugg,  for  strict  and  pronnpt  cbeddenee  to  ordiersi  and  their 
general  officer-like  conduct,  and  to  the  men  and'  •officers  in 
general  for  their  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle  and  their 
subordination  and  good  conduct." 


MURDER  OF  CAPT.  COLEMAN'S  WIDOW  AND  CHILD- 
REN—COL.  BURLESON   ENGAGES  THE  INDIANS. 

Col.  Burlesoni  in  an  official  report  to  Gen,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  writing  from  Bastrop  county,  says:  "Immedi- 
ately after  my  return  homei,  I  was  informedi  of  a  body  of 
Indians  having  been  seen  in  tihe  Big  Prairie  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Bastroj),  isnppcisedi  to 
be  Nortiliern  Indians' — i.  e,  Caddos,  Wacos  and'  Keechies.  On 
Monday  following,  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  they  attacked  the 
house  of  the  widow  Coleanan,  twelve  miles  above  Bastrop. 
They  attempted  to  cut  off  a  man  and  a  boy  from  the  house, 
who  were  plowing  in  the  field  and   who,   at   sight   of   them, 
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bwke  for  aai  a,djoimiig  thicket  and  made  good  their  escape. 
In  the  meantime  a  party  of  the  Indians  firedi  at  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, wtIio  was  at  work  in  the  g-a^rden  fifty  paces  distant 
from  the  liouse,  and  slightly  wounded  lier  in  the  neck  with 
an  arrow.  She  fled  with  all  speed  for  the  house  andt  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  it.  At  the  time  of  her  entering'  the 
liouse  there  was  in  the  room^  her  oldest  son,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  three  other  small  children.  With  tlue  ajs- 
Isistance  of  the  boy,  she  was  enabled  to  bar  the  door.  The 
Indians  followed  her  to  the  house  landi  forced  the  door  open 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  man.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the 
boy,  who  killed  one  diead  oai  the  spot  and  is  supposed  to 
liave  wounded  another.  In  attempting  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage, the  boy  and  Mrs.  Coleman  were  killed.  The  remain- 
ing tiliree  children,  who  were  at  the  time  in  the 
room,  crawled  under  the  bed. 

"Tilie  Indians,  haviujg  received  so  wai-m  a  reception, 
desisted.  *  *  *  (They  succeeded  in  cutting  off  a  boy  child 
frem  the  house  and  carried  him  off  captive), 

"TBie  Indians  at  the  sani'^  time  attacked  and  plumdlered 
the  house  of  Dr.  Rcibertson,  situated  about  two  luundred 
yards  from  the  former.  Fortunately,  at  the  time  the  doc- 
tor's family  was  absent,  or  they  would  have  shared 
the  +'ate  of  i\lrs.  Coleman,  as  there  was  no  white  persoai  on 
the  premises  to  give  thenn  protection.  The  Indians  took  and 
carried  off  from  the  latter  place  one  negro  woman  and  four 
children,  one  old  man,  and  a  boy. 

"A  party  of  fifty  men  from  above  Bastrop  went  im- 
mediately in  pursuit  and  overtook  them  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  the  Colorado,  where  a  skirmish  took  place.  The 
Indians  having  advantage  of  position  caused  tlie  whites  to 
fall  back  about  three  miles,  with  the  loss  of  one  man,  at 
which  place  I  fell  in  with  thirty  men.  I  immediately  went 
in  pursuit  and  overtook  them ;  in  the  meantime,  the  Indians 
bavimg  chaniged  theii-  ground  for  a  more  advantaigeous  po- 
sition. On  discovering  me,  they  took  a  stand.  I  attacked 
them  at  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.  I  continued  to  pick  theauj  off 
at   every   opportunity   until   dark.     The  old  negro  ma<n  was 
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found  on  the  battle  groundl  after  nigh,t,  wdtili  nine  arrows 
«hot  into  him;  snpposied  to  have  been  Leift  for  dead.  He  says 
he  saiw  several  killed;  say  thirty.  From  the  quantity  of 
blood  seien  on  the  ground,  I  am  induced  to  believe  tlhat  the 
above  number  is'  not  an  over-e&timiate.  Our  loiss  in  the  last 
attack  was  two  killed  and  one  wounded,  who  ha«  since 
died. 

''I  remained  encamped  on  the  groiumd  until  next  morn- 
ing, and  found  that  tihie  Indians  had  left  several  guns, 
bows  anld  arrows,  all  their  camp  equipments,  one  mule 
and  several  horses. 

"I  ordered,  without  delay,  Capt.  Billingsley,  witli 
thirty  men,  to  follow  on  their  trail  ,  whicih  bte  did  three 
miles  and  found  that  they  had  dispersed  to  avoid  further 
pursuit. 

"Since  the  above  took  place  there  lias  been  no  more  de- 
predationsi  committed  on  tbis  frontier,  except  by  some 
thieving  parties.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  Indians 
will  renew  ho-stilities  on  this  part  of  the  frontier  nearly  this 
spring. 

"I  request  that  those  officers  who  Iiave  accepted  their 
commisisicins  and  who  are  destined  to  recruit  for  the  First 
Regiment  of  Infantry  West  of  the  Brazos,  to  he  sent  to  such 
points  as  in  yoiur  judigtmeut  are  most  suitable  foir  that  pur- 
pose, until  I  shall  come  down  to  Houston,  which  will  be  in 
about  three  weeks." 


THE  CORDOVA  REBELLION. 

Our  historians  have  not  attached  due  imiportance  to  the 
motives  of  what  they  are  wout  to  term  this  "strange"  out- 
break and  the  incidents  of  its  quellinig.  Previous  to  1836 
the  town  and  Couoity  of  Nacogdoches  contained  a  majority 
of  Mexican  citizens.  These  people  had  made  email  settle- 
ments in  various  parts  of  this  then  immense  terri- 
tory. Her^,  too,  resided  a  large  nuonber  of  Cherokee  and 
associate  bands  of  Indians,  who  properly  belonged  in  the 
Indian  Territorj^  and  under  the  jurisdiction   of  tbe  United 
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Stat'cs.  They  had  been  peranitted,  it  seems,  to  occupy  those 
lands  as  tenants  at  will,  but  the  IMexican  Government  while 
maintaining  friendly  and  favorable  relations  with  these  In- 
dians, had  studiously  avoided  granting  them  anything  in 
the  shape  of  title. 

Although  Texias  had  declared  her  independence  and 
bravely  won  her  liberty  on  the  sanigoiinary  field  of  San 
Jaicinito  in  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  ancient  or 
modern  times — driving  the  icnemy  bej^ond)  her  (boi*diers  a,nd 
concluding  an  honorable  treaty  of  peace  with  the  captive 
General  and  President,  Santa  Anna — Mexico  never  willingly 
relinquished  iclaims  to  her  lost  province,  and  fo4*  nearly  a 
decade,  during  which  time  the  Lone  Star  Republic  heroically 
maintained  her  paioud  position  as  one  of  the  principalities  of 
the  world,  a  predatory  anid  guerilla-like  warfare  was  kept 
up  against  the  more  exposed  border  settlements  of  Texas. 

One  of  the  principal  and  most  feasible  schemes  was  to 
send  emissaries  through  the  country  with  instrnetions  to 
arouse  and'  incite  the  Indians  to  hos-tilities  and  open  rebel- 
lion. Yo,akum  says:  "Previous  tO'  the  French  attack  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  Civil  wair  in  Mexico,  that  Government  had 
commenced  a  system,  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  as 
was  intended,  would  have  been  most  disastrous  to  Texas.  Its 
object  was  to  tusm  loose  upon  her  all  the  Indian  tribes  up- 
on her  borders,  from  the  Rio  Grade  to  Red  River."  Of 
these  facts  the  Texas  Government  received  undoubted  evi- 
dence a  litltle  later  as  will  be  seen. 

At  Naeoigdoehes  early  in  August,  1838,  it  wRs  found 
that  a  motley  company  of  about  150  citizens,  headed 
by  Vincente  Cordova  an  early,  intelligent  and  some- 
what influential  Mexican  resident  of  the  settlement,  had 
secretly  taken  up  arms  and  encaanped  on  the  west  bank  Oif 
the  Angelina.  On  learning  these  facts  ^a  proclamation  w.as 
issued  to  the  malcontents  requiring  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  lay  down  their  arras,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
declaired  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

To   this  proclamation  the  rebel  leaders  maidie  the  follow- 
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ing  bold  and  defiant  reply: — "The  citizens  of  NacOfgdoches, 
being  tired  of  the  unjust  treatment,  and  of  the  unsurpation 
of  theiir  rigiits,  can  do  no  less  than  state  that  they  are  em- 
bodied, with  amis  in  their  hands,  to  sustain  those  righits, 
and  thiose  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belomig.  They  are 
ready  ten  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood ;  and  declare  as 
they  have  heretofore  done,  IJiat  they  do  not  acknowledge 
the  existing  lawis,  through  which  tliey  are  offered  guaramties 
(by  the  proelaaniatioai)  for  their  lives  and  properties.  They 
only  ask  that  you  will  not  molest  their  families,  promising  in 
good  fath  to  do  the  same  in  regard  to  yours. 

Vineente   Cordova,  A.    Cordova, 

Nat  Morris,  C.  Morales, 

J.  Arriolia,  Joshua  Robertson, 

J.  Vinceoit  Mieheli,  Juan  Jose  Rodrigues. 

J.  Santos  Coy,  and  others. 
August  10,  1838. 

By  tliis  time  other  Mexiican  adherents  with  some  300 
Indians  and  negroes  had  joined  the  enemy,  augment- 
ing their  force  to  about  six  hundred,  when  tliey  set.  cut  on 
thedr  march,  in  tihe  direction  of  the  Clierokee  nation.  Mean- 
time General  Rusk  had  made  an  urgent  and  immiediate 
requisition  for  men  and  a  considerable  force  of  volunteers 
was  soon  collected.  Directing  Major  Augustin  with  150  men 
to  follow  the  trail.  Gen.  Rusk  with  the  main  force  marched 
rapidly,  land  more  direct  to  the  headquarters  of  Chief  Bowles, 
expecting  to  intercept  and  engage  the  enemy  at  that 
point,  Ent  the  enemy  had  warning,  no  doubt,  of  these 
movements,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Saline  it  was  found  they 
had  disbanded  and  dispersed,  the  insurgent  leader  and  a 
few  of  his  followers  having  hastily  fled  westward,  to  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  upper  Trinity  and  Brazos,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  following  spring,  visiting  and  mingling 
with  these  several  tribes  and  endeavoring  with  presents  and 
promises  to  incite  tliem  to  open  hostilities,  and  encourage- 
ing  them  to  wage  a  relentless  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Texans:  to  burn  their  houses,  kill    their    cattle,     steal 
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lliiieir  horses  and  to  lay  waste  tlie  settlements;  and  for  all 
of  Wliieh,  besides  the  spoils,  they  were  promised  aid  and 
protection  from  the  ^Mexican  Government  and  fee  simple 
rights'  for  all  time  to  come  to  the  respective  territories 
tlbey  then  occupied.  At  the  same  time  a  regular  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  through  secret  agent®  and 
diser'ete  messengers  with  Commandant  Canalizo  as  well  as 
Manuel  PloreiS! — ^eharged  with  diplomatic  duties  towards  the 
Indians  of  Texas — at  Matamoras,  and  pilans  were  being  dis- 
cussed and  perfected  for  carrying  out  the  devilish  designs  of 
a  ooncerted  and  gcnerajl  border  warfare  of  rapine  and 
murder  against  the  settlers  of  Texas.  To  this  end  and  look- 
ing to  a  better  and  more  definite  understanding  and  ar- 
rangement of  plans,  Cordova  urged  agent  Flores  to  meet  and 
coinfer  with   him  at   his  redezvous  in  th-e  Indian  country. 


CORDOVA'S  DEFEAT. 

Early  in  1839  Gen.  Canalizo  succeeded  Gen.  Filisola  as 
commander  at  Matamoras. 

Wishing  to  confer  with  the  new  military  chief,  Vincente 
Cordova  left  his  lair  on  the  upper  Trinity  in  Masrcih  and 
started'  for  the  Rio  Grande,  accompanied  by  a  force  of 
seventy-five  men — Mexicans,  Indians,  and  negroes. 

His  camp  was  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
north  of,  and  not  far  from  Austin,  and  the  news  was  con- 
veyed to  Col.  Burleson  at  Bastrop. 

At  the  head  of  'cigihty  men,  he  went  in  pursiait  and 
overtook  the  enemy  on  the  29tli  in  an  open  boidy  lof  post- 
oaks  about  six  miles  southeast  of  Seguin  and  dismounted 
a  portion  of  his  men,  who  opened  fire  from  behind  trees. 
Cord'ova  formed  his  followers,  also  using  trees  for  protection 
and  sought  to  stimulate  them  to  determined  and  successful 
resistance.  They  stood  their  ground  for  awhile,  although 
the  Texans  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  pouring  in 
a  steady  and  telling  rifle-fire,  but  broke  into  pieces  and  fled 
wlien  Burleson's  Colorado  volunteers  leaped  into  the  open 
and  charged  among  them.     The  pursuit    that    followed   ex- 
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tended  to  the  dense  junigiles  of  Gruadualupe  bottom,  where  it 
was  diseontinoied  as  twiJigiht     deepened  into  diark. 

Burleson  suffered!  no  loss  in  killed,  but  several  of  his 
men  were  wounded.  After  the  fight,  he  moved  six  miles  up 
to  Seguin,  to  iDrotect  the  few  families  living  there. 

Cordiova  retreated  during  tlie  night.  iStarting  east  ol 
Seguin  he  moved  northward  as  far  as  tfhe  present  town  of 
New  BraunfeLs,  crossed  the  Guadalupe,  and  then  bore  to 
tlie  north  and  passed  north  of  San  Antonio  tO;  the  Nueces 
where  pursuit  of  himi  wais  aibandoned  by  Capt.  Mattibew 
Caldwell  and  his  company  of  rangers  and  a  few  citizen  vol- 
unteers who  had  picked  up  his  trail.  Prior  to  the  chase, 
CaldweH's  rangers  were  scattered  in  several  camps,  scouting. 
Cordova  came  upon  one  of  these  detachments  north  of  Se- 
guin, and  wounded  three  men — a  circumstance  that  was  im- 
mediately reported  to  Caldwell  who  concentrated  his  forces 
and    went  in  pursuit. 

Ignorant  of  what  had  transpired  and  desirous  to  meet 
and  confer  with  Cordova,  wherever  he  might  be  fiound — on 
the  upper  Brazos,  Trinity  or  elsewhere' — Manuel  Flores,  with 
an  escort  of  about  thiirty  Mexicans  and  Indians,  supplies,  am- 
mundtion,  and  official  communications  to,  and  instructions  for 
contemplated  Indian  allies,  set  forth  from  Matamoras  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  April  and  traveled  into  Texas  along  a  route 
different  from  that  of  Cordova's  retreat  and  hence,  missed 
him  and  got  into  a  trap. 

He  traveled  slowly,  crossed  the  road  between  San  An- 
tonio and  Seguiui,  May  14;  crossed  the  Gnadalupe  at  the  old 
Nacogdoches  ford  (at  the  site  now  occupied  by  New  Branm- 
fels)  May  15,  and  proceeded  to  a  point  on  the  San  Gabriel, 
in  the  edge  of  Williamison  county,  north  of  where  the  town 
of  Austin  was  established  later  in  the  year,  and  was  attaeked 
there  and  killed  and  Ms  force  defeated  and  scattered.  Two 
of  his  men  were  killed  and)  nearly  all  of  those  who  escaped 
"wea-e  wounded. 

He  displayed  great  coolness  and  bravery  in  the  skirmi- 
ish  however,  and  fell  sword  in  hand,  while  trying     to     en- 
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eonipage  his  men  to}  stattid  to  tlheir  arms. 

Prior  to  tlie  engagemieint  with  Cordova,  Maj.  Walters 
was  directed  tO'  raise  two  companies  of  six  month 's  mem  and 
occupy  the  Neches  Saline  so  as  to  pr^event  commumcation  b-e- 
twe^en  the  Cherobees  amd  prairie  Indians  and  afford  protec- 
tion to  settlers.  The  Saline  was  claimed  asi  part  of  thei  prop- 
erty of  the  Oh'erokees.  Chief  Bowles  notified  Miaj.  Walters 
that  its  oceupaney  wouild  be  resisted  by  force  of  arms.  That 
officer,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Texasi  Indian  agent,  Mar- 
tin Lacy,  did  not  make  the  attempt  and'  crossed  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Neelhes  aiid  established  a  camp. 

The  facts  were  oommiinicated  to  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  Secretary  of  War;  and  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  he  directed  Col.  Burleson,  who  was  collecting  a 
force  on  the  Colorado  to  operate  aigainst  other  Indians,  to 
march  lower  down  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  enter  the 
Cherokee  country  on  the  shortest  notice. 


EXPULSION  OF  THE  CHEROKEES 

In  May,  President  Lamar  addressed  a  letter  tO'  Chief 
Bowles  in  whiclii  Qie  said  that  the  Houston-Forbes  treaty 
had  never  been  recognized  and  never  would  be,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  division  of  sovereignty  inj  Texas.  He  said 
that  whatever  equitable  claims  the  Cherokees  may  have 
ever  possessed  had  been  effaced  Ijy  murders  and  robberies, 
by  furniishing  arms  and  supplies  to  prairie'  Indians,  and  by 
the  treaclierous  and'  murderous  coalition  entered  into  with 
Cordova  and  other  enemies  of  Texas.  Alluding  to  Bowles'  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  Ma.j.  Walters,  he  said  that  officer  had 
been  ordered  again  to  take  the  post  at  Saline.  Continue- 
ing,  he  said:  "I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  '^  *  to  tell  you  *  * 
that  the  Cherokees  are  permitted  at  present  to  remain 
where  they  are  only  because  this  governmnt  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  some  peaceable  arrangement  can  be 
made  for  their  removal  without  shedding  blood';  but  that  this 
final  removal  is  contemplated  is  certain,  and  that  it  will  be 
effected  is  equally   so.     Wliether  it  will  be  done  l)y  friendly 
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negotations  or  by  the  violence  of  war,  must  depend  upon  the 
Cherokieeis  themselves.  If  they  remain  at  homie  quieitly  and 
inoffenisively,  -without  murdering  our  people,  stealing  tbeir 
property  or  giving  succor  and  protection  to  our  'enemies,  tbey 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  undlistiu'bed  enjo^Tment  of 
their  present  posisessioms  .until  CongTess  shall  be  able'  to  imiake 
some  final  arrangements  satisfactory  to  both  parties  for 
their  return  to  their  own  tribe  beyond  Red  River.  But 
if,  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  biad  men,  equally  tbe  'ene- 
mies of  th'C  red  man  and  the'  white,  they  shall  pursue  such 
a  course  of  conduct  as  to  jeopardize  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  citizens,  or  to  destroy  the  sense  of  security  esisential 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  frontier,  the  inevit- 
able consequence  will  be  prompt  and  sanguinary  war  which 
can  termina'te  only  in  their  destruction  otr  expulsion." 

tie  urged  tbem  to  show  that  they  were  friends  and  wait 
until  the  next  Congress  met  and  he  would  ask  it  to  act  so 
libirally  toward  them,  las  to  leave  the  Cherokees  and  white 
people   liaistinig  friends.     Continueing  he  said: 

^'If  we  were  to  giive  you  a"  you  ask' — if  this  govern- 
ment were  to  lacknewledge  you  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent power  to  the  fullest  extent — your  eondlition  would 
r(Ot  be  the  least  .im<x)troved  by  it.  You  could  not  live  in  peace 
w.th  our  iDeople.  You  would  be  subject  to  perpetual  and  un- 
avoidable annoyance  lamdi  Avould  have  finally  to  sell  out  and 
leave  the  country.  Surrounded,  as  you  soon  would  be,  by  a 
{strong  population  and  daily  harassed  by  bad  men  ever  ready 
to  take  advantaige  of  your  ignorance  or  weiakiness,  \^'fliat  se- 
curity would  you  have  for  any  of  your  rights?  What  redress 
of  wrong?  There  would  be  iiore  except  the  honor  of  this 
government.  You  would  be  powerless  and  have  to  rely  up- 
on the  magnanimity  of  Congress.  Then,  why  not  rely  upon 
it  now?  This  government  has  no  desire  to  wrong  the  In- 
dian, or  shed  bis  blood;  biut,  it  will  not  besiitate  to  adopt 
the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  for  the  defemse  of 
its  rights  and  the  protection  of  its  ovm.  people." 

After   several   papers   captured   from  Flores    were   laid 
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before  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  steps  were  taken  to 
compel  the  departure  of  the  Cherokees  from  Texas,  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  of  June  19,  contained  an  editorial 
sayinig  that  the  time  hadi  arrived  for  severe  chaistisememt  of 
the  Indians  who  had  lurked  "like  spirits  of  darkness  on  the 
borders"  and  who  had  "construed  forbearance  inito  weak- 
ness and  indulgence  into  timidity."  After  lalluding-  to  the 
Houston-Forbes  treaty  of  1836  w^th  the  Cherokees,  the  ar- 
ticle continues: 

"We  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  discuss  that 
treaty.  It  has  never  been  ratified — has  received  no  sanc- 
tion except  from  the  inexplicable  fatuity  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  madtc  it.  To  confirm  it  norw  would  inflict  irre- 
parable injury  upon  Texas,  and  positive,  palpable  injustice 
on  many  of  her  citizens.     The  proposition  is  therefore  idle. 

"*  *  The  Cherokees  are,  and  always  were,  unwelcome 
intruders  aainong  us.  If  they  will  not  return  peaceaibly  to 
their  original  tribe,  it  will  become  our  duty — now  that  their 
stealthy  miachinationsi  with  Mexico  have  been.fully  discovered, 
to  compel  their  retirement  and  perpetual  alieniation  from 
the  country  *  '■''  *  .  i 

"The  Cherokees  have  long  been  a  source  of  inquietude 
and  distrust  to  our  eastern  brethren.  During  the  invasion 
of  '36,  the  proximity  of  those  wily  salvages  to  his  homestead 
restrained  many  a  strong  hearted  Red  Lander  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  kept  him  an  idle  and  unwilling  spectator  of 
his  country 'si  struggle.  Their  insidionsi  connection  with  Mex- 
ico, and  their  secret  intrigues  with  the  paltry  tribes  -of  the 
prairies,  have  already  cost  ns  much  blood  and  soiffering 
*  *  *.    There  should  ibe  an  end  put  to  these  things." 

Col.  Burleson  was  ordered  to  increase  his  force  to  400 
men  and  to  march  into  the  Cherokee  country,  which  he  did, 
crossing  to  the  east  side  of  the  Neches  July  14,  Mliere  he  was 
joined  by  the  regiment  of  Col.  Landrum,  composed  of  volun- 
teers from  Harrison,  Shelby,  Sabine  and  San  Augusitine 
counties.     Gen  Rusk  was  already;  mi  the  ground  \vitli    the 
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Nacogdoches  regiment  and  encamped  near  tbe  Cherokeie  vil- 
lage. 

Douglaiss  despatched  Ca^pt.  Kim'bro's  company  oif  San 
Augustine  volunteers  to  the  village  of  the  Shawnee®  tO'  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  their  gun-locks  to  enforce  neutrality. 
They  were  promptly  delivered. 

Vice-President,  David  G.  Burnet,  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  J.  W. 
Burton,  James  S.  ]\Iayfield  and  Secretary  of  War,  Gen.  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston  (the  latter  of  whom  was  appointed  at 
the  instance  of  Bowles),  as  commissioners  for  Texas,  were 
for  several  days'  previous-  to  July  15  engaged  in  conf ereniceis 
with  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  trying  to  effect  an  amieaible  agree- 
ment.* They  had  been  instructed  to  allow  a,  fair  compensa- 
tion for  improvements,  payonent  to  be  made  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  goods;  but  were  not  authorized  to  stipulate 
for  payment  of  the  Cherokees  for  their  lands'. 

At  noon  July  15,  the  coonmisisioners  came  into  caimp  and 
anjnounced  their  failure  tO'  negotiate  a  settlement. 

The  troops  were  immediately  put  ini  motion  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cherokee  village,  under  instructions  not  to  fire 
until  the  Indians  liad  been  summoned  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  government. 

It  was  found  that  the  Cherokees  had  retreated  some 
hours  before  to  a  strong  position  near  a  Delaware  village, 
five  or  six  miles  distant. 

The  Texas  army  followed  them.  The  Indians  opened  fire. 
The  engagement  began  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Indians 
were  beaten. 

Another  battle  followed  the^  next  day  near  the  Nteches, 
in  which  the  Indians  were  hopelessly  defeated  and  Chief 
Bowles*    was   killed.     The   Cherokees  fled  from  the  country 

JfOfficial  report  of  Secretary  of  War. 

*  ♦Bowles  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  father  and  Indian  mother.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
usnal  sagacity.  It  is  said  that  he  advised  the  Indians  to  accept  the  best  terms  they  could 
get  from  the  whites,  but  they  refused  to  be  guided  by  his  advice,  whereupon  he  told  them 
that  he  would  live  or  die  for  them  as  fortune  might  determine,  and  exhorted  them  to  fight 
bravely.  During  the  last  battle  he  could  be  repeatedly  heard  encouraging  them,  and  more 
than  once  urging  them  to  charge. 
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after  these  affairs.  Parties  of  1!hein  returned  from  time  to 
time  afterwards  and  committed  murders  and  depredations 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  Indians.  Thomas  J. 
Rusk  and  James  S.  May  field,  as  commissioners,  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  which  the  Shawnees  accepted  terms  of 
the  government  and  left  the  country. 

In  the  battle  with  the  Cherokees  at  the  Delaware  village, 
Vice-President  Burnet,  Adjutant  General  McLeod,  G-eaieral 
Johnston,  and  Major  David  S.  Kaufman  were  aanong  the 
wounded. 

Brig.  Gren.  K.  H.  Doaiglass,  commanding  the  Texas  army 
under  dat'e  of  "Headquarters,  Camp  Carter,  16th  of  July, 
1839,"  made  the  following  official  report  toi  Gen.  A.  Sidney 
Johnston,  Secretary  of  War: 

"On  yesterday,  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
missioners having  failed,  under  your  orders  the  whole  force 
wais  put  in  motion  towards  the  encampment  of  Bowles  on 
the  Neeheis.  Col.  Landrimi  cros&ed  on  tlie  west  iside  of  thie 
Neclies  and  up  the  river.  The  regiments  undier  Col.  Burle- 
son and  Rusk  moved  directl.^  to  the  camp  of  Bowles,  on 
reaching  which  it  was  found  to  be  abandoned.  Their  trail 
was  ascertained,  and  a  rapid  pursuit  made.  Absut  six  miks 
above  their  encampment,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delawafre  vil- 
lage, at  t.ie  head  of  a  prairie,  they  were  disicoviered  by  the 
spy  compan\'  under  Capt.  C'arter  and  «  detachment  of  about 
twenty-five  from  Capt.  Todd's  company  led  by  Gen.  Rusk. 
The  enemy  deployed  from  the  point  of  a  hiU.  Gen.  Rusk 
motioned  for  them  to  come  on.  They  advanced  and  fired 
four  or  five  times  and  immediately  occupied  a  tiliicket  and 
ravine  on  ihe  left.  As  Ave  advanced,  the  lines  were  imme- 
diately formed  and  the  action  became  general.  The  ravine 
was  instantly  c<ba(rged  and  flanked  en  the  left  by  <^*ol.  Burle- 
son with  a  pairt  of  his  regiment.  The  rest  of  Col.  Burleson's 
rctgimient  wais  led  by  Lieut.  Col.  Woodlief;  a  portion  of  Gen. 
Rusk's  regiment  charging  at  the  same  time,  and  another 
portion  took  position  on  a  point  or  hill  to  the  right  and 
dro.ve  a  party,  who  attempted  to  flank  us,  frcm^  that  quarter 
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• — thus  instantly  driving  the  •enemy  from. the  ravine  and  thick- 
et^ kaviin,g  eighteen  diead  on  the  field  that  have  been  found 
andi  carrying  off,  as  usual,  their  wounded'  sb  wiais  iseen  by 
many  of  our  men.  Our  loss  in  the  enga'gement  was  two  killed, 
one  wounded  mortally,  and  five  slightly. 

''Col.  Laudrum  was  not  able,  having  so  mueh  further  to 
maa'ch,  to  pai-tieipate  in  the  ■engagement,  but  has  beien  or- 
dered to  join  us  this  morning.  All  behaved  so  galkntly,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  particularize.  The  action  comanencied 
alwut  half  an  hour  before  sundown,  which  previented  a  pur- 
suit. ]\Iost  of  their  baggage  was  captured;  five  kegsi  of 
powdier,  250  lbs.  of  lead,  many  horses,  cattle,  corn  and  othier 
property." 

The  action  of  Jiiily  16,  began  by  C'apt.  Carter's  spy  com- 
pany being  fired  upon.  Col.  Burleson,  with  the  companies 
of  Capts.  Jordan  and  Howard  of  his  regiment,  advanced 
ta'iskly  to  the  support  of  Carter  and  drove  tlie  eneauy's  force 
in  front  tO'  a  ravine  and  thicket  where  the  main  body  of  the 
Cherokees  were  posted  in  a  very  strong  position.  Burleson's 
lovss  was  one  man  killed!  and  Beven  horses  wounded. 

Col.  Rusk,  leadiuig  the  cq'mpanies  of  Capts.  Tij^fj)  and 
Todd,  and  followed  by  the  second  battalion  of  his  regiment 
(coaiipanies  of  Ca,pts.  R.  W.  and  ^Madison  SmithO  under  Lt. 
Col.  James  Smith,  moved  uip  to  the  support  of  Biu'leson 
and  took  position  as  the  center  of  the  Texas  line.  Burleson 
obliqued  to  the  deft  and  engaged  the  enemy's  right.  Capts, 
Lewis  and)  Ownsby  of  the  other  battaiion  of  Burleson's  reg- 
iment moved  to  the  I'ight  of  Rusk  and  in  fromt  of  the  ene- 
my 's  left  wing. 

Spirited  firing  continued  for  aaii  hour  and  a  half — the 
Clilerokees  evidently  making  a  serious  effort  for  victory. 
Then  Gen.  DougLassi  ordered  a  simultaneousi  charge,  which 
was  gallantly  executed.  Tbe  enemy  were  driven  with 
slaughter  for  lualf  a  mile  and  took  refuge  in  a  swamp  in  the 
Nieches  botttora.  They  were  again  charged,  Lt.  Col.  'Wood- 
lief  leading  tftie  right,  Rusk  tlie  center  and  Burleson  the 
left.     This  time  they  offered  no  opposition,   but   broke  and 
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ran  in  every  direction  away  from  their  assiailanrts.  Gren.  Doug- 
lass then  halted  his  men  and  ordered  tthiem  to  collect  the 
woundeld  and  form  on  liigh  ground.  According  to  his  esti- 
mate, Jthe  Ohei'okeei  force  consisted  of  700  or  800  warriors. 
Their  own  report  placed  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at 
100.  The  Texan  loss  was  two  killed  and  thirty  wounded. — 
three  mortaliy:  Maj.  H.  W.  Augustin,  Jno.  S.  Thompson,  and 
Jno.  Ewing. 

Gen.  Douglass  says  that  Capt.  .Jordan  was  wounded -early 
in  the  actiom  and,  wliile  he  was  on  the  ground,  continued  to 
eommand  his  men.  The  General  favorably  mentions  Drs. 
Booker,  Brown  and  Tow  ens  and  the  other  surgeons,  Caipt. 
Smith,  Lieut.  Coi-bin,  Adjutant  General  McLeod,  Brigadier 
General  Snively,  volunteer  aides  Davis  and  Morbett  and  Maj. 
Sturgiss  and  Capts.  Milroy  amd  Patton  of  has  staff,  and 
others. 

He  says,  "Rusk  and  BurUson  behavedi  with  thait  gal- 
lantry and  coolness  that  has  so  often  distinguished  them  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  Texas.'' 

Also:  "Iniportaint  benefits  are  likewiste  acknowledged 
to  have  beien  derived  from  the  active  exertions'  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  AVar  and  Vi«e-President,  who  were  on  the  field  in 
hoth  enigageraents,  and  behaved  in  such  a  manoipr  as  reflect- 
ed crednt  upon  themselves.'' 

On  the  morning  of  th-;?  IStli,  the  woundedi  Avere  con- 
veyed to  Fort  Laimar  by  Capt.  Todd  in  commaindi  of  a  detaiil 
of  eighty  men. 

The  Texas  army  retmained  in  camp  for  two  days' — until 
joined  by  the  force  und-er  Col.  Landrum  whicli  had  been  ad- 
vanciing  up  the  eajst  side  of  th^e*  Neches. 

On  the  21st  the  army  w-ent  in  pursuit  of  the  eniemy. 

Gen.  Bougiass  says:  "The  trail  of  the  Indians  bore 
westward  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sahioe,  which  was  fol- 
lowed and  brought  us  about  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  to 
some  Indian  huts  audi  cornfields.  Severail  villa,gis  and  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  corn  were  discovered.  We  encamped 
at  one  of  them — destroyed  the'r  houses  andi  cut  down  their 
eorm. 
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*'This  devasta*ting  march  was  continued  up  to  the  25th, 
until  the  lemt'ire  Chenokee  country  had  been  traviCTsed  and 
Indian  trails  had  disappeared.  Houses  wiere  bunmt  and  crops 
andi  improvement's  desitToiyed  every  day  until  none  remained. 
Ail  cattle  and  other  stock  were  appropriated. 

"On  the  25th  orders  were  issued  .for  the  companies  to  be 
marched  home  by  different  routes  and  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, which  was  done." 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHEROKEES— THE  INGRATITUDE  OF 
A  REPUBLIC. 

Yoakum's  ^i^w  that  the  Cherokee's  had  a  strong  equita- 
ble, if  not  legal,  title  to  the  lands  they.claimed;  that  the  Con- 
sultatdcni  was  a  private  orgamic  body  that  had  the  right  and 
power  to  issue  the  solemn  decree  it  did;  and  to  authorize  the 
negotiatiiODi  of  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Houston  a,nd 
Forbes  by  direction  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Texas; 
and  that  the  white  people  were  the  first  tO'  break  the  terms 
of  the  solemn  compact  entered  into  with  the  Indians,  is  sus- 
tained by  the  faot/s  of  history. 

But  a  breach  had  been  created  that  it  was  impossible  to 
bridge,  as  mutual  confidence  had  been  destroyed.  The 
people  at  'large  regarded  the  Chierokeeis  as  enemies,  and 
a  greedy  element  hungered  for  their  lands.  Reflecting 
public  sentiment,  the  Texas  J^enate  rejected  the  Houston- 
Foirbes  treaty. 

President  Houston  believed  that  the  Cherokees  were  being 
made  the  victims  of  a  cruel  combination  of  cincumistances, 
and  made  a  noble  but  unavailing  effort  to  save  them. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that,  if  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Consultation  and  the  treaty  had  been  lived  uip  to 
in  letter  and  spirit  by  the  people  and  governiment  Oif  Texas, 
the  Cheirokees  would  have  proven  faithful  allies. 

The  action  of  the  Consultation  and  the  treaty  if  adhered 
to,  would  have  cured  its  det'ecrs  and  given  them  defense  and 
inviolaldp   territory.     P.otli  'wcr;'  r('pndiated. 
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LOCATING  THE  CAPITAL  AT  AUSTIN. 

By  October  Isl,  the  >>oiit  of  gov^ernment  was  tmnsfered 
to  Austin.  President  Lamar  and  cabinet  traveled  overland 
from  Houston.  They  were  met  outsdde  the  town  land  es- 
corted in  by  a  delegation  of  citizens,  wh-O'  gave  a  banquet 
and  ball  in  their  honor.  Public  buildings,  inicludiing  a  wooden 
one-story  oapitol  situated!  where  the  ciity  hall  now  vstands,  had 
been  erected  during  the  summer. 

Tihe  site  of  Austin  was  selected  by  Albert  C.  Ilorton, 
Louis  P.  Cook,  Lsaiatc  W.  Burton,  William  Menefee  and  J. 
Campbell,  commissioners'  appointed  under  the  act  of  January 
14,  1839.  Their  action  was  bitterly  criticised  by  those  op- 
posed to  Laamar's  administration.,  and  enthusiastically  S'upport- 
ed  by  his  adherents  and  aiU  who  favored  the  policy  of  driv- 
ing the  Indians  westward  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  shoving 
the  frontier  line  forwiard  in  th  -ii-  Avake.  A  prime  object  was 
to  open  lands  for  safe  settlement  by  immigrants  and  other 
homeseekers. 

At  that  time  Austin  was  on  the  extreme  frontier.  The 
nearest  settlement  on  the  west  w^as  San  Antonio,  about  eiglity 
miles  awa\-.  "To  Layaca  Bay,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  the  only  spttlejments  were  Gonzales  and  Vic- 
toria. To  Ilousiton,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
the  only  settlements  were  about  Washington."  To  the  set- 
tlements on  Red  River,  nearly  four  hundred  miles  distant, 
was  a  region  unoccupied  san^e  by  roving  and  murderous 
bands  of  Indians. 


OAPT.  HOWARD'S  SKIRMISH. 

Fort  Burleson,  Oct.    26,  1839. 
To  the  Hon.  A.  Sidney  Johntsion,  Sec.  of  War: 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  morning  of 
thie  26th  inslt.,  betweien  San  Grabriel  and  Little  River,  as  I  was 
riding  accompanded  by  one  of  my  command,  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  Hi'^  v^ayons  and  their  guard, 
I  discovered  a  numiber  of  Indians  at  a  distance,  and  leavinigf 
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a  man  to  watch  their  movements  and  endeavor  to  aseertam 
their  numbers,  I  joined  my  company  to  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion for  a4;tack  or  defense,  as  circiunsttances  might  require. 
T^he  isieout  came  iu'  and  reported  about  140  Indians.  I 
then  took  a  position  in  am  island  of  timber,  forming  a  breast- 
work with  the  wagons,  which  I  had  hardly  compileted  when 
the  enemy  came  upon  us.  There  were  from  15  to  30  ridimg 
around,  and  as  I  t'luought,  endeavoring  to  draw  mje  from^  my 
position. 

Finding  that  impossible,  they  drew  off  to  a  poimt  of  tim- 
ber about  250  yards  distant.  In  order  to  ascertain  their 
nnimbers  with  more  certainty,  I  mounted  and  rode  in  their 
direction,  wlnen  they  withdrew  into  t'le  prairie.  As  I  found 
that  their  force  did  not  exceeid  20,  and  siome  of  them  had 
previously  rode  off  in  a  different  direction  (probably  tO:  ob- 
tain reinforcements),  1  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  tine 
Falls,  after  instructing  Capt.  Moore  and  Lt.  Dewis  thaJt  I 
would  endeavor  to  provoke  them  to  an  attack,  and  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness.  I  being  the  1)e.st  mounted,  pursued 
the  Indians  alone.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  a  bill  in  the 
prairie,  I  discovered  thettu  in  advance.  Tliey  immediately 
turned  and  gave  chase,  hopintg  to  out  me  off  before  I  could 
resuch  my  force.  I  led  them  back  towards  the  'wagons,  and 
on  their  arriving  w^ithin  200  yards,  Lt.  Lewis  and  twelve  men 
met  me ;  we  then  charged  them,  (leaving  Capt.  Moore  and  the 
balance  of  tbe  mien  to  gniard  tlie  Avagons)  and  a  skirmish  en- 
sued which  lasted  abonit  fifteen  minutes,  wlien  they  retreated, 
leaving  three  mien  and  three  liorses  dead  up*on  the  field,  be- 
sides several  who  rode  off  evidently  w^ounded.  The  state  of 
our  hors'es  wais  isfuch  that  I  could  not  pursue  them,  as  they 
were  mostly  mounted  on  fine  American  horses,  and  having 
&een  a  veiy  'large  trail  near  Brushy  the  day  before,  I 
thooiglit  it  (most  prudient  to  proceed  on  my  route.  Wei  sus- 
tained no  injury,  with^^  the  exception  of  one  liorsie,  which 
was  badly  wounded  and  l-eft  behind.  I  arrived  here  on  Mon- 
day the  28th  without  further  interiniption,  but  from  tine  var- 
ious trails  land  signs,  I  am  convinced  th^r*  is  a  large  fioroe 
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hovering  (about  the  roiad>  from  this  place  to  Aaistdn. 

Lt.  Alexandier  and  several  of  the  men  are  do*wai  with 
the  fever,  there  is  no  surgeon  within  seventy  miles  of  the 
post,  and  no  medicines  on  hand. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he  very  respectfully  your  obedient 
servant.  Geo.  T.  Howiai'd,  Comd'g  Pos-t. 

— Austin   City   Gazette,   Nov.  6,  1839. 


INDIAN  TROUBLES  NEAR  THE  NEW  CAPITAL. 

During  the  f«ll  of  1S39,  a  young  negro  man  owned  by 
Hamilton  White  wias  killed  and  scalped  by  Indians  in  Wal- 
nut Creek  bottom  about  six  miles  from  Austin.  White  had 
a  contract  to  deliver  lumber  at  Austin,  and  started  the  ne- 
gro for  that  place  with  a  wagon  load  of  lumber  and  $300.00 
in  money.  The  night  before  lie  was  killed,  the  negro  stopped 
with  his  team  at  Reuben  Hornsby  's.  In  the  morning  he  said 
that  he  was  lafraad  to  go  on  to  Austin,  as  it  was  knowtn  that 
hostile  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity.  ]\Ir.  Hoimsiby  told  him 
that  he  had  better  wait  umitil  he  could  get  company.  The  dar- 
key, replied  that  Mr.  White  expected  him  to  reach  towTi  by  a 
certiain  tiime,  land  he  would  h^ve  to  bake  chanceis.  He  (accord- 
ingly set  foi-^vard,  with  the  result  .stated. 

The  "Telegraph,"  published  at  Houston,  says  in  its  isisue 
of  Dec.  18,  1839; 

"The  combined  tribes  of  the  Lipans  and  Tonkaways 
were  art;  Austin  on  the  11th  inst.  T4iey  were  to  accompany 
Col.  Burleson  on  the  expedition  into  the  Comanche  country. 
About  300  troops  under  this  officer  and  200  of  the  Indians 
were  to  leave  the  encampment  near  Austin  on  or  about  the 
13th  inst.  for  this  purpose. 

"The  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  force  the  Comanches 
from  the  section  of  country  near  the  San  Saba  and  to  es- 
taJbUsh  a,  line  of  block  houses  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Red 
Rdver.  These  block  houses,  when  erected  and  gari-isoned,  it 
is  believed,  will  effectually  shut  out  the  prairie  Indians  from 
the  country,  and  remove  the  frontier  from  100  to  200  miles 
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furtlier  nortli'ward.  By  this  means  an  immense  tract,  the 
most  fertile  and  healthy  section  of  Texas,  will  be  opened  to 
the  enterprising  immigrants  who  are  crowding  into  the 
oountry.  The  section  of  country  to  be  thiiis  wresited  from 
these  savage  hordes,  isi  exceedingly  vainable,  froan  the  fact 
that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie  ciiltfure  of  wheat  and 
other  sitaples  of  the  miiddle  states  of  the  American  Union," 


BURLESON'S   ATTACK   ON  MIGRATING    CHEROKEES— 
DEATH  OF  "THE  BOWL"  AND  "THE  EGG.  " 

The  year  closed  wifth  an  engagement  on  Chriisitmias  day 
witlh  >a  oonsideraible  body  of  Cherokees  who  were  trying  to 
make  their  way  across  Texas  into  Mexico  by  traveling  north  of 
the  settlements.  They  were  led  by  John  Bowles,  son  oif 
Cofl.  Bowles,  or  "Tilie  Bowl,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  tribe, 
(the  deceased  chief  wiluo  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles 
fought  when  the  Cherokees  were  expelled  from  East  Texas 
in  July),    and  another  chief  called  "The  Egg." 

Col.  Edward  Burleson,  of  the  army,  in  comimiand  of  a 
body  of  regmlars,  a  few  volunteers  and  Lii)an  and  Tonkawa 
scouts  was  making  a  winter  campaign  between  the  upper 
Colorado  and  Brazos  rivers. 

During  the  a'fternoon  of  December  2o,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-five  miles  eaist  of  Pecan  bayou,  his  scouts  reported 
that  they  had  discovered  a  large  trail  of  horses  and  cattle 
bearing  isouth,  in  the  direction  of  the  Colorado  river. 

The  trail  was  followed  ani  some  time  in  the  aifitemoon  of 
December  25,  Coll.  Burleson  and  his  men  crossed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river  and  approached  within  a  short  disitance  of 
the  camp  of  John  Bowles  and  "The  ^gg''  before  being  dis- 
covered. 

Burleson  desired  thie  Indians  to  surrender.  Tlhey  sent  a 
messienger  to  him  to  parley  and  at  the  same  time  a  party  of 
them  moved  to  his  rear  and  took  position  in  a  ravine.  Con- 
cluding thiat  tihey  were  merely  endeavoring  to  secure  time  to 
attack  his  force  to  bestt  advanttage,  he  detained  the  Indian 
ittC'senger  and  gave  orders  under  which  his  men  began  to  de- 
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ploy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  al/lo  to  assiail  the  enemy  both 
in  front  and  flank. 

Correctly  interpreting  wh-:it  was  trannspiring,  the  Indiians 
in  the  ravine  opened  fire,  iaiistantly  killing  Capt.  Lynch  and 
wounding  seA^erial  of  the  whites.  The  fire  was  returned  by 
Company  B,  which  immediately  charged  under  Capt.  Clen 
denin,  amd  drove  the  siaA^age's  out  of  the  ravine  amid  biack 
upon  the  main  force.  At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  Burle- 
son's force  charged  the  warriors  under  Bowles  and  "The 
Egg."  Both  of  the  chiefs  and  five  other  Indians  were 
killed.  The  conflict  wias  brief,  the  Cherokees  breaking  be- 
fore the  ianpetuous  onset,  and  seeking  cover  in  dense  cedar 
brakes.  All  the  mirviving  warriors,  except  tlie  messenger, 
escaped.  He  and  five  womeai  and  nineteen  cliildren  were 
made  captives.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  twe 
daughters  of  Col.  Bowles  and  three  children  of  Jolin  Bowles. 
Some  months  later  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  their  kindred 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  west  of  Arkansas. 

Col.  Burleson  continued  his  expedition  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  marching  up  Pecan  Bajnou,  thence  across  to  the 
Leon,  and  down  the  country  to  the  settlements,  frightening 
Indians  out  of  the  region.  Several  bodies  of  hostiles  were 
reported  by  their  scouts,  but  dissolved  amd  disappeared'  on 
his  approach. 

Among  those  who  accoimpanied  him  were  Col.  Wm.  S. 
Fisher,  Major  Wyatt,  Captain  Matthew  Caildwell,  Lieut.  Lew- 
is, Dr.  Booker,  and  Capt.  (afterwards  Dr.)  J.  P.  B.  Jianuary, 

The  end  of  the  year  found  the  Indian  situation  in  Texas 
somewhat  improved,  the  settlements  rapidly  extending,  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  largely  increased,  and  security — the  twin 
blessing  of  freedom — being  afforded  in  ilarg<'r  measure  to 
the  people  on  the  frontier  and  elsewhere  than  at  any  for- 
mer time  since  tilie  era  of  the  Republic. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


HE  year  1840,  in  the  liistory  of  Texas, 
teems  with  interesit.  The  stream  of  the  na- 
tiron  's  life,  no  longer  la  rivnliet,  wias  broaden- 
ing and  deepening  into  a  nOble  river. 

During  the  twelve  months,  the  e-astern, 
and   a  portion  of  the  northern  boumdlary  of 
Texasi  were  established  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  tlie      purpose.        The    "neutral 
ground"  on  the  eastern  line  was  thus  elim- 
inated.    THie  survey  added  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  to  the  nortihern  portion    of   the    Repu!bliic.     The   set- 
tlers  in    it    were    generously    treated  by  Texas,     being     al- 
lowed the  same  qnantities  of  land  as  emigrants. 

Having  no  use  for  the  navy,  Texas  leased  the  greater 
portion  of  it  to  Yueatan,  in  whose  service  it  remained  for 
two  years.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Repaiblic 
of  the  Rio  Grande  by  Mexican  revolutionists,  but  failed.  The 
effort  would  be  unworthy  of  mention,  but  for  tihe  increase 
of  fame  aidded  to  Texas  arms  by  Colonels  William  S.  Fisher^ 
S.  W.  Jordan  land  their  eomrades,  who  aided  the  movement 
and  performed  military  exploits  on  Mexican  soil  thajt  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  record  of  Texas    soldiers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  independenee  of  Tex- 
as was  foinmally  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  Franee  and  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Repdblie's  position  as  a,  sovereign  state  as- 
sured. 
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So  much  for  general  events  and  legislation.  The 
main  interest,  that  attaches  to  the  year  centers  in 
incidents  that  marked  the  working  out  of  Presidojit  Lamar's 
Indian  policy,  and  in  happenings  tliat  swelled!  the  bloody  tide 
o^*  sava-ge  atrocities  that  continued  to  surge  along  tliie  fron- 
tier. 


FAMOUS  COUNCIL  HOUSE  FIGHT. 

January  30,  Gen..  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  wrote  to  Col. 
William  S.  Fisheot*,  commanlding  1st  regiment  of  Texas  In- 
fantry, directing  him  to*  order  three  companies  of  tlie  regi- 
ment to  march  immediately  to  San  Antonio,  a'nd  to  proceed 
there  himself  and  take  command  oif  the  troops  and!  station 
them  in  such  advantageous  position  near  the  town  as  he  migilit 
select.  Gen.  Johnston  recited  the  contents  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from.  Karnes  amd  then,  speakinig  of  the  Comanclies, 
said';  "If  they  come,  in  accordance  with  their  a<greeimeints, 
bringinig  with  them  the  captives  and  deliver  them  up,  such 
voluntary  release  of  their  prisioners  will  be  regarded  as  an 
evidenice  of  their  sincere  desire  for  peace  and  the^^  will,  there- 
fore, be  treated  with  kindinesis  and  be  permitted  tO'  depart 
without    molestation. 

"You  will  state  to  them  that  this  government  assumes 
the  right,  witlh  regard  to  all  Indiaai  tribes  residing  within 
the  limits  of  the  Republic,  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  their 
residence,  and  that  their  own  happiness  depends  ou  their 
good  or  ibaid  conduct  toward  our  citizens;  tihat  their  remain- 
ing 'within  such  limits  as  may  be  prescribed,  and  an  enitire 
abistineuce  fromi  acts  of  hostility  or  annoyance  to  the  inhalb- 
itants  of  the  frontier,  are  the  only  conditions  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  oecupancy  that  the  govermnent  deems  it  is  neces- 
sary at  ithds  time  to  impoise." 

He  described  that  the  Comamehes  be  told  that  they  must 
keep  oujt  of  the  settlements,  and  not  molest  persons  locatinig 
landis,  as  citizems  were  entitled  by  law  to  make  locations 
upon  any  vaeanit  and.  unappropriated  portion,  of  the  pulblie 
doanain. 
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He  also  commanded  Col.  Fisher  to  arrest  and  hold  ais  hos- 
tages the  Imdians  who  c-aone  to  the  meeting,  unless  they 
brought  in  aind  surrendered  all  the  captiYes  held  by  Coiman- 
ehes ;  hut  to  allow  messengers  to  return  to  the  tribe  and  re- 
port what  had  occurred,  and  that  the  Indian  hostages  would 
be  releasd  las  soon  as  the  white  captives  were  produced. 

Col.  Fisher  communicated  with  tbe  Comanches  in  Feb- 
ruary, telling  them  aaot  to  come  in  without  bringing  all  thie 
prisoners. 

They  replied  that  they  would  aa-rive  ait  the  time  ap- 
pointed. 

]March  19th  a  party  of  Comaaiches,  consisting  of  thiirty 
tW'O  warriors  and  thiirty-  three  women  and  children  entered 
San  Antonio,  bringing  only  ono  prisoner,  Matilda  Lockhart. 
The  girl's  body  was  cofvered  with  bruises  and  sores,  her 
hair  had  been  singed  to  the  scalp,  and  her  nose  had  been 
burned  off  to  the  bone — evidently  at  some  tiflne  considerably 
anterior  to  the  mieeting,  as  the  wound  had  healed. 

Twelve  chiefs  who  accoonpanied  the  party,  were  con- 
ducteed  to  the  Court  House,  where  they  took  seats  on  the 
platform  at  one  end  of  the  room  with  Col.  Fisher,  Col.  Hugh 
McLeod,  Adjutant  General,  anl  Col.  William  G.  Cooke,  Quar- 
termaster General,  and  acting  Secretary  of  war,*  comanis- 
sioners  appointed  to  treat  with  them.  In  the  room  were 
also  a  consideraible  crowd  of  bystandeis.  iCapt.  Geoiige  T. 
Howard  was  ordered  iu,p  with  two  companies  of  soldiers,  one 
of  which  w^as  stationed  im  the  Court  House  and  the  other 
near  the  buildamg. 

The  Indian  "women  and  children  Avere  gathered  in  the 
yard  amd  the  waiTiors  about  the  house. 

The  jail  occupied  the  corner  formed  by  the  east  line  of 
^lain  Plaza  and  the  north  line  of  wbat  is  now  Market  street, 
and  to  the  north  of,  and  adjoining  it,  'was  the  court  house. 
Both  buildings  were  of  stone,  one  story,  flat  roofed,  and 
dirt  floor.  "  ■ 

Col.  Fisher  opened  the  talk  by  asking  the    chiefs    why 

♦  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  had  refused  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War. 
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they  had  not  brought  in  all  of  the  prisoners,  thirteeoi  in  num- 
ber, which  t<hey  were  Irnown  to  have.  Muke-war-rah  replied 
that  they  had  bi'ought  in  the  only  prisioners,  and  that 
the  others  were  with  bands  over  whom  they  had  no  conftrol. 
Miss  lockhart  was  theiii  questioned,  and  said  that  she  had 
seen  several  pnsoners  in  camp  a  few  days  previous,  and  that 
the  policy  determined  upon  by  the  Indians  was  to.  bring 
them  in  one  at  a  time  and  thus  extort  large  ransoms.  She 
also  tohl  of  the  brutal  treatment  and  indignilits  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected.  The  chiefs  listened  in  haughty 
and  defiant  silence  while  she  spoke,  and  as  she  left  the  room 
they  became  restless  and  gave  evidencie  of  their  feelings — 
trouble  was  imminent. 

A  m'essage  wifis  sent  Capt.  Howard,  and  he  marched  into 
the  roodu  with  the  company  that  had  been  stationed  in  the 
yard,  drew  his  men  up  in  line  across  the  apartment,  and  sta- 
tioned himself  and  sentry  at  the  t-iosed  doors.  Capt.  Redd's 
company  was  ordered  to  the  lear  of  the  building,  and  had 
barely  arrived  there  when  the  fighting  began. 

In  the  yaifd  were  Indian  boys  shooting  with  bows  and 
arrows  at  marks,  for  smiall  coins  tl»at  Judge  Robinson  was 
offering  them  a,s  prizes.  I\Irs.  Maverick  and  other  ladies 
were   looking   on   through  cracks  in  the  fence. 

When  Howard's  company  had  been  brought  to  parade 
rest,  Col.  Fisher  arose  and  addressed  the  chiefs.  He  re- 
proached them  with  their  former  perfidy,  and  foir  violating 
the  terms  of  the  subsisting  agreement.  In  conclusion,  he 
^sked  them  if  they  recollected  murdering'  two  white  men 
while  under  a  white  flaig. 

A  Comanche  chief  arose,  and  with  ani  audacity  and  an 
insolence  of  tone  and  manner  tbat  could  not  be  exiceeded,  re- 
plied, "No,  we  do  not  recollect,"  andj  seated  himself,  after 
the  Indian  fashion. 

Silence  ensued.  It  was  brokeoi  by  the  chief  again  aris- 
ing, turning  toward  Col.  Fisher  with  an  air  at  once  con- 
tLmptuous  and  threatiening,  and  demanding  in  a  loud  voice, 
"How  do  you  like  our  answer?" 

Col.  Fisher  replied:  "I  do  not  like  your  answer.    I  told 
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you  not  to  come  iliere  again  without  bringing  in  the  priso- 
ners. You  have  come  against  my  orders.  Your  women  and 
children  may  depart  in  peace,  and  your  braves  may  go  and 
tell  your  people  to  send  in  the  prisoners.  When  those  pris- 
oners' are  returned,  you  and  the  other  chiefs  here  present 
may  likewise  go  free.  Until  then  we  will  hold  you  asi  hos- 
tages." 

The  interpreter  had  to  be  told  twice  to  report  this  dec- 
laration ;  protesting  that  a  conflict  would  immediately  follow. 
As  soon  as  he  uttered  the  words  lie  left  the  room.  True  to 
his  prcdictio-n,  the  chiefs  strung  their  bows,  and  drew  their 
knives. 

In  his  official  report,  Col.  McLeod  says':  "We  told  the 
chiefs  that  the  soldiers  they  saw  were  their  guards,  and 
descended  from  the  platform.  They  immediately  followed. 
One  of  them  sprang  to  the  back  door  and  attempted  to  pass 
the  sentinel  who  presented  his  musket,  when  the  chief  drew 
his  knife  and  stabbed  Mm.  A  rush  was  then  mlade  to  the 
door.  Ciatpt.  Howard  collared  on'e  of  tliean  and  ireceivedi  a 
severe  stab  in  the  side.  Howard  tried  ito  use  his  sword, 
but  it  wias  too  loing  for  service  in  a  breast  to  breast  strug- 
gle, andl  all  he  could  do  wais  to  seize  the  Indian's  wrist, 
whicli  he  li'eLd  till  faint  from  lo-sis  of  blood.  He  ordered  the 
sentinel  to  fire  upon  his  antagonist,  which  he  did  and  the 
Indian  fell  dead.  Col.  Fisher  ord.ei''ed,  'Fire  if  tbey  do  not 
desist.'  The  Indians  rushed  on  and  fought  desperately,  and  a 
general  order  to  fire  became  necessary. 

"After  a  shont,  but  desperate,  stnuggle  every  one  of 
the  tweh^e  chiefs  in  the  council  room  lay  dead  upon  tlie 
floor. 

"The  indoor  wo>rk  being  finished,  Capt.  Howaird's  com- 
pany was  formed  in  front  to  prevent  netreat  in  that  direc- 
tion; buit  in  con'sequence  of  the  severity  of  his  wound,  he 
was  relieved  by  Capt.  Gillen,  who  commanded  the  company 
till  the  close  of  the  action." 

Tlie  byisitanders  in  the  room  had  to  fight  for  their  lives 
ais  well  as  th,e  reist.  Jndg'C  John  Hemphill  (theai  District 
Judge  and  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme   Coiurt)    was 
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oaie  of  them,  andj  di»eiiil)oweled  witli  a  bowie  knife,  one  of 
the  chiefs,  who  gi"ia,ppled  with  him. 

T!he  Indians  outside  the  hoiiae  fought  like  wild  beasts. 
Capt.  Reddi's  oompany  ewmkiig  up  promptly  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  drove  them  toward  a  s/ttome  building,  wihieh  only 
one  of  them  'S/ueoeeid  in  entering.  Several  white  meoi  were 
killed  land  wounded.  The  Indian  arrows  witih  which  they 
were  struck  wene  driveai  tO'  the  featliers.  Several  Indians 
were  killed  in  ladjacemt  streets  and  yards  by  citizens.  A 
small  number  of  the  savages  managed  to  reach  the 
river,  but  were  pui-sued  and  killed  by  Maj.  Lysander  Wells 
ajnd  a  few  other  mounted  men,  only  one  of  their  party — a 
renegrade  Mexican — escaping.  Three  w-omeu  and  two  boys, 
wiio  tciok  piart  in  the  fray,  were  slain. 

Wdisliing  to  spare  the  warrior  in.  tlie  st-oaie  buildiing,  the 
commissioners  sent  in  an  Indian  woman  to  tell  him  to  surren- 
der and  be  spared.  He  refused  the  offer,  and  continued  to 
6!lioot,  wounding  several  persons.  After  dark,  a  Mexican 
crawled  on  top  of  the  house,  picked  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and 
dropped  a  large  ignited  ball  of  cloth  saturated  with  tturpen- 
tine  into  the  room,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  up  the  inter- 
ior so  the  occupant  could  be  seen.  The  baJl  fell  on  the  Inr 
dian's  head  anid  «tuck  theire,  and  he  rushed  into  the  sitreet 
covered  with  flame.  He  was  instantly  riddled  with  bullets. 
Twenty ^eig'ht  Indian  women  and  cihildrem  were  detained  as 
prisoners. 

The  Texan  loss  was,  killed:  Judge  James  W.  Robinson; 
Judge  Hood  of  San  Antonio ;  Judge  Thompson  of  Houston ; 
Casey  of  Matagorda  county;  Lieut.  W.  M.  Dunnington,  1st  In- 
fantry ;  Prdvatets  Kaminske  and  Whiting,  and  a  Mexican. 
Wounded:  Cap t.  George  T. Howard,  Lieut.  EdKvard  A. 
Thompson  and  private  Kelley,  severely,  and  Capt.  Matthew 
Caldwell,  and  Mr.  Higgenib ottom  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Mor- 
gan and  Private  Carson,  slightly.  Col.  McLeod  says:  "Ov- 
er a  hundred  horses  anld  <a  large  quantity  of  buffalo  robes 
and  peltriJes  remiained  to  the  victors." 

By  request  of  the  prisone^rs,  one  squaw  was  releaised, 
provisioned  and  allo^ved  to  go    to  her  people  and  say  that 
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the  prisoners  wouLd'  he  released  whenever  the  Texan  prisoners 
held  by  the  Inddanis  were  brought  in. 

A  short  time  afterward  a  party  of  Comamelies  disv- 
played  a  wliiiite  flag  on  a  hill  some  dii'stamice  from  towin,  evi- 
dently afraid  to  eome  nearer.  AVliien  a  flag  was  isem/t  out  it 
w«s  found  itlhiat  they  liad  birought  in  several  white  chdldrein 
tO'  exchange  for  their  people.  Their  niiission  %vajs  siueoesisful 
and  they  hurried  away. 

The  Telegraph  amd'  Texas  Register  gave  an  aeeount  of 
the  following,  among  other  incidents  of  the  Council  House 
Fight : 

"Capt.  Matthew  Caldwell,  Ist  Regimeiut  of  Infantry,  was 
in  the  istreet  unarmtd  when  the  «ti-uggle  eommeniced.  He 
stepped  into  a  house  to  see  if  he  could  j^roeure  a  gun. 
No  one  was  at  bo  me,  andi  lie  passed  into  the  back  yard. 
There  he  was  eonfronted  by  an  Indian  warrior,  who  made 
ready  to  shoot  liim.  Caldwell  stooped  down  and  picked  up 
a  rock,  which  he  threw,  liitting  the  warrior  on  the  forehead, 
slightly  stunning  hkn.  Caldwell  eontinued  to  throw  stones, 
hurling  them  so  f a«t,  that  for  dod'ging,  the  Indian  diid  not 
get  a  ehanee  to  take  aim  and  let  fly  an  arrow.  While  this 
unequal  eombat  was  in  progress  Jolm  D.  ]Morris,  wdtli  only  a 
three  inch  barrel,  single  shot  pistol,  came  into  the  inclosure. 
Caldwel,  who  was  nearly  exhausted,  called  out,  'Go  up  and 
shoot  him  John,  or  he  will  get  im\  I  will  keep  liim  oai  the 
jump  with  stones.' 

"Morris  did  as  requested,  walking  tO'  wiitliin  fonir  feet  lof 
the  Indian  and  shooting  him  through  the  heart. 

"Deputy  Sheriff  Morgan  (one  of  Deaf  Smith's  men) 
wias  standing  in  the  back  yard  of  a  residence  when  three 
warrioxs  iseialed  the  wiall  and  attacked  him.  Although  wound- 
ed, he  picked  up  a  roiok  and  fraetuiredi  the  iskull  of  one  of 
his  asisailants  w^th  it  killing  him.  He  theoii  seizJed  an.  axe  and 
retreated  into  the  house,  where  he  stationed  himself  at  one 
side  lof  the  oipen  door.  The  two  re'maiining  Indtianjs  aittemp- 
ted  to  follow  ;lidm,  and  he  killed  them  with  terrdfie  blows, 
dealt  with  the  axe." 

A  Giermian  doetoir,  who  was  a  local  celebrity  and  a  man 
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oi  sicientific  timte  aoDd  iittaimiieate,  caane  iipoai  tihe  body  oif 
one  of  tbe  Indiiaai'S  killed'  by  Morgian.  aad,  being  iflipreisse'd  by 
the  pecfiiliar  bump®  on  the  bead,  tocJc  it  for  piirpos-e  otf  dis- 
se-cting  it.  He  wais  irmich  dfe^ listed  to  find  that  the  protub'- 
enanee  wexe  mat  natural  developieime<iit&,  but  due  to  the  skull 
beimg  fraetiiiPedi  in  tliiity-two  pla-ceis.  He  later  boiled  one  of 
the  bodies,  r'emoix'ed  the  flesih  from  the  boneis,  amd  articulated 
the  complete  skeleton,  whieii  he  plaeeid  in  his  eabinet.  InKji- 
dently,  he  emptied  the  refuse  into  the  Aeequia,  from  which 
ciltdzemjs  proeu'red  d^rinkin'g  water.  The  fact  becoming-  known, 
he  stated!  that  the  deposit  was  made  When  .e\oerybody  was 
aslee23  alt  might,  lanid  t.he  stream  was  oompletieily  p>urified  be- 
fore water  'was  lagiaiin  tafcen  firom  it  for  drinking  or  cooking 
purposiejs.  Nothing  bmt  his  populad-ity  saved  him  irom.:  en- 
foreed  emigratiioin. 

IMardi  28ftili,  twoi  liundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred, 
Comancheis  e^inie  olios:te  to  Sao'  Antonio,  and  cliief  Isimanea 
and  another  warrioo*  of  their  nuaulxer,  .rode  dtariaiigly  into  the 
public  square,  and  eirdedi  around  the  plaza,  then  (rode  soinie 
distance  dowoi  Coin-mea'ce  strieet  amid  baok,  sihoutinig  all  the 
while,  offering  to  figlit,,  and  showering  abuse  and  insiults  on 
the  Americans,  ' '  Isimanoa  was  in  full  war  paint  and  almost 
naked.  He  stopped  quite  awbile  in  front  of  Bluck's  saloon, 
on  the  northeiast  ooirnea^  of  the  square,  lie  shouted  defiance, 
rose  in  his  stirrups,  sliook  his  clenched  fiist,  raved  and 
foamed  «t  thie  mouth.  The  citizens,  through  an  interpreter, 
toW  him  that  thie  soldiers  were  all  down;  at  tiie  Mission  San 
Jose,  and  if  he  went  tjhere  Colonel  Fisher  would  give 
him  fight  emoiiigh." 

He  proceeded 'af  oncie  tlothe  Miissicn  and  refpeated  his 
challenge.  Col.  Fisher  was  sick  in  bed  and  Captt.  R-edd  was 
in  coimmand  of  tlie  poet. 

Redd   replied  to   Isimanea  by  sa'jiintg  that  ta  twelve  days 
truce  had  betin  entered  inlto  witli  the  Comanches  and  he  had 
orders     not     to   break    it,   but  if  the  chief   and     his     war- 
i-dokTsi  would  i-teturn  when  the  truce  wais  at  an  end,  they  would 
be  accomodated. 
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Isimanea  denounced  him  and  Ink  micoi  as  coiwaaxiis  amd 
finally  left. 

Yoakum  says:  "The  Comanches  hung  about  Sam  Antom- 
io  in  ismiali  parties  bruodinig  oV'ex  their  lotss.  The  killing  lof 
so  many  of  tliedr  chiefs  was  a  seviere  stroke,  and  they  were 
divided  on  the  questiom  of  war.  At  length  they  retired  to 
their  homes,  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  Texas  rivers,  to 
make  serious  preparations  for  a  terrible  visitation  on  the 
white  settlements."* 

Branch  T.  Archer  was  appoinited  secretary  of  War,  ajid 
Col.  William  G.  Cook  succeeded  Col.  Edward  Burleson  as 
Colonel  of  (infantry. 

In  May,  tiie  Republic  was  aroused  by  rumors  of  an  im- 
pemding  military  inviaision  from  Mexico,  to  be  accompanied  by 
Indians  employed  as  allies  of  the  Mexican  troops. 

Orders  were  issued  under  Wlideh  a  large  force  of  Texas 
volumteers  ajssembled  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  army 
for  resdstanee. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  other  information  that  was:  deemed 
aeliable  to  the  effect  that  no  such  liostile  movement  was 
likely  to  take  place — tJiey  w^ere  disbanded. 

The  incident  was  designated  as  the  "Archer  War" 
and  provoked  much  adverse  and  undeserved  criticism. 

In  the  early  days  of  July,  Capt.  Clendenim  left  San  An- 
tonio in  command'  of  a  volunteer  expedition  against  the  Co- 
manches,)but  afterwards  returned  to  the  town  leavng  Capt.  J. 
R.  Cunningliiam  and  a  force  of  nineteen  mem  on  the  Frio.  In 
an  of^'icial  report  by  Cunningham  he  says  that  lafter  they 
parted  July  4th,  he  crossed  t'-.e  Frio  (on  the  same  day)  and 
came  upon  a  fresh  Indian  trail,  which  he  pursued  for  several 
miles  up  the  western  side  of  the  stream,  expectimg  every 
moment  to  come  upon  the  enemy.      The  trail    finally     bore 

♦  f.iai.h  L'(;*L.l,,  Mr».  VVe  ister  r!iii:C  :ntoSsn  Antoric'..  .1'.,  her  three->  eti -c  c  '•  s'.  j  upon 
her  back,  having-  eteaped  lioiji  the  (Jomanchtt  by  whoir;  the  had  been  capturtd  t);e  previ- 
ous year  when  her  husband  and  party  hnd  betn  killed  on  Brushy  Creek,  near  Cecigetown. 
She  presented  a  most  wretched  ard  pitiF.lle  appearance  and  wa«  aJmost  Ipmished. 
Friends  cared  for  and  ministered  to  her. 
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away  from  itlie  river,  and  lie  fo]lo\v.ed  it  without  stopping 
to  get  water.  After  proceeding  for  some  time,  men  and 
horses  began  to  suffer  greatly  fx'o.m  want  of  wiater.  lit  was 
not  practicaible  to  return  to  the  river,  without  abandoning 
the  chase.  He  laaid  the  men  determined  to  go  on.  This  they 
did,  kniowing  that  the  Indians  would  stop  ai  tine  first  water 
hok  and  would  probably  make  a  stubborn  fighit  for  its  retem- 
tiom. 

Between  5  and  6  o'cloick  p.  m.,  Antonio,  a  Tonkaway 
seout  employed  by  the  company,  and  who  had)  been  kept 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  eommand,  rode  back  and  r^e- 
ported  that  the  Indians — twenty  warriors — were  at  a  spring 
just  ahead  and  were  saddling  their  animals  preparatory  to 
resuming  their  journey,  Cunningham  and  those  of  his  men 
who  were  with  him  cautionsly  approaiched  the  place  anjd  took 
position  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Indians  witkout  being 
percieived.  He  waited  a  few  moments  for  his  near  file  to 
come  up  and  'dress  into  line  before  orde'ring  a  charge.  While 
this  movement  was  being  lexecuted  onle  of  his  men  accident- 
ly  discliarged  a  gun,  and  the  Indians  leaped  intoi  their  sad- 
dles and  applied  the  whip.  He  and  his  men  charged  at  once, 
killing  Indians  right  and  left.  The  surviving  savages  labor- 
ed to  reach  thickets  some  distaaiice  ahead.  When  all  of  them 
were  wounded  except  three,  the  latter  protected  the  retreat 
of  the  band  in  a  manner  that  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  "as 
noble."  He  says  that  one  of  the  three  was  under  fire  of 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  best  shots  on  the  frontier,  but  acted 
with  cool  intrepidity  to  the  last.  A  rifle  ball  finally  s.hat- 
tered  his  leg,  and  he  fell  over  on  his  liorse,  juwt  a^s  he  and 
the  remnant  of  the  band  reached  cover..  Cunningham  cap- 
tured all  the  effects  of  the  Indians.  He  says  that  he  made 
**a  bon4'ire  of  most  of  their  trumpery"  and  divided  the 
balance  of  their  "plunder"  among  the  volunteers  by  lot. 
The  rax>st  important  part  of  his  capture  was  a  ca])allado  of 
horses  and  mirles— a  total  of  sixteen.  He  reached  .San  An- 
tonio Jnly  7th. 
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THE     GREAT     COMANCHE  RAID— SACKING    OF    UN- 
VILLE  AND  BURNING  OF  VICTORIA. 

During  the  firsit  week  in  August,  following  the  Council 
House  Fight,  and  other  bloody  affrays,  narrated,  occurred  the 
Great  Comanche  Raid;  in  some  respects  the  most  formidable, 
invasion  ever  made  by  Indians  into  Texas. 

This  raid  was  known  to  land  enicouraged,  if  noit  material- 
ly aided,  by  the  Mexican  authoritieis — especailly  Gen.  Cana- 
lizo  at  Matamoras — and  shows  to  have  been  well  plaianed, 
with  some  degree  of  military  stj-ategA'.  The  descemt  was 
sudden,  but  the  alarm^  spread'  as  if  borne  oo  the  wings  of 
the  wind  and  the  brave  defenders  of  our  frontier  were  soom 
collected  under  their  favorite  leadjers  and  went  in  pursuit, 
avtertaking,    engagiipig,   and   routing  the  murderers. 

This  remarkable  affair  marks  am  important  epoch  in 
Texas  history,  and  indeed  most  of  our  historians  reg^ard  it 
as  the  turmiug  point  in  affairs  with  the  Indians.  Mamy  par- 
tial and  often  erroneous  accounts  of  this  bold  uprising  aind 
its  timely  quelling,  have  been  published.  Fortunately  we  are 
eniabled  to  give  the  factfs  as  detailed  by  those  in  authority 
on  matters  pertiaining  to'  our  liovder  history.*  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  matters  leading 
up  to  and  resulting  in  this  bold  raid — that  belongs  to  the 
h'story  of  Texas  proper  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  po- 
litical attitude  of  Mexico  towcrd  the  stniggling  Tfxas  Re- 
pub  lie. 

The  unfortiiDate  Council  House  traigedy  doubtreiss  hast- 
ened the  movements  of  thi^  expedition,  the  enraged  Co-, 
manches,  swearing  to  avenge  t'le  death  of  their  fallen  chiefs. 
The  Indians  to  the  number  of  altout  one  thousand,  begam 
the  descent  from  their  .stronghold  in  the  mountains  above  the 
San  ]\Iarcos  and  extending  their  raid  across  the  country  to 
liavaea  Bay  on  the  coiast,  and  back  to  Good's  Crossing  on 
Plum  Creek,  twenty  jniiles  south-wost   of  Au^^tin,  Vv'here  they 


♦  Much  of  th<?  data  used  in  the  nrepavation  oT  this  narrative  wai>  t'urniehed  the  au- 
thor by  tile  late  Dr.  Kiifua  C.  Burleson  a  short  tine  before  his  death,  expressly  for  Bor- 
der Wars  of  Texas. 
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were  intercepted  tund  routed,  losing  aM  their  prisoners  and 
property  captured  at  Victoria  and  Linville. 

The  Indiiams  pasis'edi  down  the  country  durijig  th'Ci  first 
days  of  Amgust,  loaTing  Gonzales  seventeeoi  miles,  to  the 
west,' and  murdering  a  few  families  as  thiey^  passed  througih 
the  sparsely  settled  country,  *  they  reached  the  quiet  town 
of  Victoria  at  2:80  o'clock  p.  m.  on  August  6.  Tiie  citizens 
were  not  dreaming  off  Indian's.  Children  wiere  playing  in  the 
yards,  and  O'n  the  sitreets,  ladies  were  shopping  andi  joyfiU'lilty 
engaged  in  tlieir  dome'stie  affairs,  the  men'  were  at  their 
usual  vocations,  when  the  bloody  demons  with  horrid  yell'3 
rushed  inito  the  streets  and  beigan  their  slaughter.  Dr.  Gray 
and  a  few  others  who  arttempted  resistance  were  cut  down. 
The  citizens  not  killed,  took  refuge  in  their  housies  and 
fortified  thiem'Sjelves  as  best  thtey  coukl.  The  Comanchiea 
then  plundered  the  stores  and  private  residences  of  every- 
thing valuable.  They  caught  in  the  lots  and  pastures  be- 
twieem  two  and  three  thousiand  horsies  and  mules  and  loaded 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  tliiem  with  the  goods 
plundered.  They  startied  on  to  Linville.  That  night  they 
kindled  biig  fires  and  "with  fiendish  joy  danced  and  yelled 
ai-ound  the   scalps  of  iiiurdiered  citizens  and  their  plunder. 

Next  morning  they  hurried  on  to  Liuville,  on  the  way 
capturing  Mrs.  Crosby,  grand-daughter  oif  tliie  ceLetbrated 
Diaoiel  t'cfcne  oi  KemtnekA-,  with  her  child  and  a  nurse. 
Abou,t  dayligbt.  on  August  the  8th,  Avhile  many  of  the  citi- 
zems  Wicre  in  bed,  the  Indians  entered  Linville  and  throwing 
thefmselves  on  tine  sides  of  their  horses  and  riding  in  this 
way,  deceived  the  few  early  risers  uho  waw  them  coming 
but  thought  they  were  some  of  the  usual  eabaJlados  ol  horses 
and  mules  brought  into  Linville   for   sale   and  shiipini;'nt. 

No   laRiguage   can  telll  the-  liorvor  of  the  innocent  people 

»■  "At  the  time  of  this  raid."  says  John  Henry  Brown,  "the  country  between  the 
Guadalupe  and  San  Marcos,  on  tha  west,  and  the  Colorado  on  the  east,  above  a  line  drawn 
from  Gonzales  to  La  Grange,  w."s  a  wilderness,  while  between  that  line  it  was  thinly  set- 
tled. Between  Gonzales  ard  Austin,  on  Plum  Creek,  were  two  recent  settlers— Isom  J. 
Good  and  John  A.  Neil.  From  Gonzales  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Austin  there  was  not  a 
settler.  There  was  not  one  between  Austin  and  San  Antonio.  A  road  from  Gonzales  to 
Austin  had  been  opened  in  -July,  1839."' 
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"wben  tiiey  saw  a  itkousandi  red  demons  suddenly  lising  in 
i^iT  sadxUes  and  with  fiendish  yells  kilHng  the  d-efense- 
leas  citizens,  some  of  them  in  their  beds.  R^stan<ie  was  ut- 
terly useless  and  th«  terror  stricken  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren rushed  for  the  small  boats  lying  in  Lavaca  Bay.  The 
warwhoop  of  the  wild  Comanches,  the  cries  of  women  and 
children  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  presented  a  scene  of 
horror  upon  which  the  rising  sun  never  before  daAvned.  The 
oloody  demons  pursued  the  fleeing  men,  women  and  chiild- 
ren  inrto  the  water.  Among  those  kiLled  was  Cap^tain  H.  0. 
"Watts,  collector  of  custtoms.  He  and  his  beautiful  bridge 
-ffvre  captured  between  the  shore  and  the  boats.  He  wa.s 
killed  and  his  young  bride  was  ruthlessly  dragged  back  to 
the  shore  and  carried  away  as  captdve.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitamtis  e-sca3>ed  to  the  boats,  bujt  a)ll  oithers  "vvere 
murdered  or  carried  away   captives. 

LinvilLe  was  the  sliippiag  point  for  a  large  portion  of 
Sautli-wiestern  Tiexas  and  IMexieo  and  'was  at  that  time  well 
supplied  with  all  sorts  of  merchandise.  The  exulting  Co- 
manches greedily  sacked  the  stores  and  private  residences 
and  packed  several  hundred  more  horses  and  mules  with 
eveiy  kind  of  merchandise,  elegantt  dresses  and  bed'  clothes 
from  privaite  reisidenices.  They  now  bedecked  themselves 
with  red  ribbonis  and  gay  clothing  captured,  and  rode  up 
and  down  the  streets  yielling  like  deraonis  and  fired  the 
town,  burning  every  house  except  one. 

What  language  can  express  the  horror  of  the  innocent 
men,  women  and  children  as  they  stood  on  the  boats  in  the 
bay  and  looked  upon  their  onco  liappy  homes,  burning  to 
ashes,  and  remembering  many  of  their  loved  ones  lay  bleed- 
inqr  in  th:  str(M-ts! 


BATTLE  AT  PLUM  CREEK. 

The  exulting  Comanches,  with  three  or  four  thousand 
horses  and  mules,  many  of  them  heavily  packed  with  goods 
plundered  at  Victoria  and  Linville,  began  their  retreat.  They 
had  glorious  visions  o4:  th(e  grand  feasts  and  "War  Dances" 
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they  would  have  when  they  reached  their  mouaUin  home 
and  di&playied'  the  scalps  end  the  untold  wealth,  and  the 
women  and  children  they  had  captured . 

But,  says  one,  God  gave  Texas   heroes   and  path-finders, 
who  were  ever  ready  to  avenge  such  bloody  raids.       Among 
these  were  "Old  Gotch"  Hardeman,  Henry  McCuUoch,  John       j/ 
H.  Moore,,  "Paint"  Caldwell,  Ed.  Burleson  and  others. Ci*^  ^ 
The  vigilant  Ben  McCuUoch  with  a  small  force,  was  al-  ,^,^%., ; 
ready  in  pursuit) — ^and  in  fact  had  engaged  the  enemy.      He   '       ^' 
sent  Burleson  the  following  dispatch:  "General:  The  Indians 
htave  sacbed  and  burned  the  tow^n   of   Linville,    and  carried 
off  several  prisoners.     We  made  a  draw  fight  with  them  at 
Oasa  Blanket — could  not  stop  them.     We  want  to  fight  them 
be^Te  they  get  to  tlie  mount ains.     W«   Imve  siemt   express- 
men up  the  Guadalupe." 

Messengers  i-ode  swift  in  every  direction,  and  at  a  mio- 
ment's  warning,  every  man  seized  his  gun,  mounted  and 
rushed  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Tho&e  near  La  Grange 
met  at  Col.  Jno.  H.  Moore  s,  those  near  Bastrop  met  at  G«n. 
Ed.  Burleson's,  those  near  Webberville  at  "Paint"  Cald- 
well's, and  aE  con<j«ntrate<i  at  the  point  suggested  by  Gen. 
Burleson,  who'  ordered  all  to  m<M't|and  attaek  the  Comanches 
at  Good's  Crossing  on  Plum  Credt,  two  miles  from  where  the 
town  of  Loekhart  now  stands  and  twentyiseven  miles  below 
Austin.  Tho  grajnd  old  bero  Paint  Caldwell  with  eiglity- 
two  men,  first  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  August  1. 
Next  morning  the  scouts  reported  a  thousand  Indians  coming 
on  the  prairie  with  vast  herds  of  liorses  and  muiles,  and  sev- 
eral Avomen  and  children.  But  Burleso'u,  nor  Moore,  nor  Mc- 
CuUoch, nor  Hardeman  had  arrived;  was  it  safe  for  eighty- 
two  men  to  attack  a  thousand  Coauinches?  However,  as  they 
looked  upon  the  awful  spectacle,  and  saw  them  mxwing  along 
with  women  and  children,  Caildwedl  could  hold  in  no  longer, 
but  yelled  out:  "BLys.  yonder  they  go  and  they  have 
got  our  women  and  childrent — they  are  a  thousaaid  strong — 
but  we  can  whip  heU  out  of  them!  Shall  wc  fight?"  AU 
shouted,  "Yes,  fight,  fight!" 

But  at  that   time  a  courier   came    galloping   up      crying, 
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"General  Burle&on  with  onie  hundred  Texans  and  tliirte^oi 
Tonkawas  and  old  Pilacido  are  coming!"  In  the  meantime 
Gen.  Felix  Huston  arrived,  and  as  Major  General  of  the  mi- 
litia, took  command. 

The  Indians  wiere  ^exceedingly  anxious  to  detfer  the  bat- 
tle until  they  could  get  their  packmules  with  the  vast 
plunder  and  captured  women  and  children  beyond  reach 
of  the  infuriated  Texans,  And  General  Huston  was  equally 
anixious  to  defer  tlie  biattle  until  more  recruits  came.  Several 
bluff  old  Indian  fighters'  tiold  him  he  knew  nothing  ab-out 
fighting  Indians,  tlmt  he  ought  to  resign  land  let  Gen  Burle- 
son command.  But  this  was  Gen.  Huston's  first  chance  for 
gloTA'.  The  Indian  chiefs  did  all  in  their  power  to  intimi- 
datie  tlie  Texanis  and  hold  t.hem  back  until  they  oonld  get 
their  plunder  and  captives  far  removed.  Se venal  lof  the  In- 
dian chief®  charged  up  in  front  of  the  Texans  and  hfurled  de- 
fiant arrows  andi  speai-s  at  thean.  One  of  theise  diaring  chiefs 
rode  a  fine  hoirse  with  a  fine  i^merican  bridle,  with  a  red  rib- 
bon eight  or  ten  feet  long  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  horse.  He 
was  dresised  in  elegant  style  from  the  goods  plundered  at 
Victoria  and  Lin'\'ille,  with  a  high-top  silk  hat,  fine  pair  of 
boots,  leather  gloves  and  an  elegant  broad'-eloth  coat  hind- 
part  before  with  brass  buttons  shining  brightly  up  and 
down  his  back.  When  he  first  made  his  appearance  he  car- 
ried a  largie  umbrella  Btretched.  He  and  others  would 
charge  upon  the  Texans,  shoot  their  arrows,  and  retreat. 
This  W!as  done  several  times  in  reach  of  our  gums.  Soon 
the  discovery  was  miade  that-  they  wore  shields,  and  though 
our  men  took  good  aim,  the  bullets  glanced.  An  olid  Texan, 
getting  as  near  the  place  as  was  safe,  waited  patiently  till 
they  came  up,  and  as  the  Indian  wheeled  his  horse  his 
shield  flew  up.  The  Texan  fired  and  b'nontght  him  to  the 
ground.  Several  others  fell  at  the  same  time.  Then  the  In- 
dians began  their  retreat,  and  woaild  soon  haA^e  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Texans. 

Gen.  Huston  was  no'vv^  told  by  the  gallant  McOuUoch 
and  Gen.  Burleson  that  the  tiiu.e  had  come  wlum  they  must 
fight,  and  lie  reliuctantly  gave  the  order,  ''Charge!"     Never 
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w-as  a  eomnniaaid]  ob^eyedi  wiitli  wilder  slioutis.  Every  man 
was  a  hero,  and  the  conscieuee-strieken,  blood-stained  Co- 
manches  were  swept  away  like   chaff   before   a   tornado, 

Tiie  Indianis  fled  in  wild  confusion.  Not  one  thought 
of  saving  anythinjg  but  his  own  scalp.  They  aban-dloned 
their  three  thousand  horses  and  plunder,  andi  the  captured 
women  and  children.  But  they  could  not  forego  the 
fiendish  pleasure  of  murdering  Mrs.  Crosby,  her  child 
and  nui-s«.  They  also  shot  an  arrow  into  the  bosoim  of  the 
lovely  yoiunjg  bride,  Mrs.  Watts,  and  left  her  as  dead.  But 
Rev.  Z.  N.  Morrell  and  Dr.  Brown  heard  her  s-creams  in 
a  thicket  and  went  to  her  assistiance.  They  extracted  the 
amoiw,  and  she  recovered  and  lived  many  years — never  for- 
getting' her  awful  expei-ience— and  died  at  Poiit  Laviaca, 
in  1878. 

Tihe  enraged  Texans  pursued  the  Indians,  and  killed 
them  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  oiit,  till  they  finally  gained 
safety  in  the  brakes  and  mountainis. 

Thus  ended  the  great  raid  of  1840 — ^the  motst  remark- 
able in  our  border  annaLs^  so  far  as  Indian  affairs  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  a  wonderful  era  in  Texas  history;  indeed  it 
was  the  tiu'Uiing  point.  Had  the  Ooimanches  been  suiccess- 
ful,  they  confidently  intended,  with  the  horses,  miules  and  ma- 
terials captured,  to  equip  a  formidable  war  party  of  two  or 
three  thousand  Indians  for  a  grand  re-raid  down  the  Oolo- 
radoi  to  the  Gulf,  pilundering  and  devastaltdng  the  fairesit 
portion  of  Texas.  In  the  meantime  Generals  Canializo  and 
Woll,  with  some  three  thousand  Mexican  cavailry,  were  to 
rush  forward,  capiturinig  San  Antonio  and  Austin,  with  all 
booty.  Chief  Bowles  and  his  Cherokees  were  to  move 
doiwn  and  destroy  the  eastern  portion'  of  the  istate ;  the  Wa- 
eos,  Apaches  and  allied  tJribes  raiding  down  the  Brazos,  and 
central  Texas,  thus  utterly  wiping  out  the  Texans.  "But  in 
the  good  Providence  of  God,  we  had  heroes  tmie  and  brave, 
who  quickly  rallied,  and  uniting  under  their  tried  and  choi- 
sen  leaders,  ca*ushed  oart  this  diabolical  purpose  for  the  ruin 
of    Texas.     The   defeated    and  routed  Comaimches  fled  to  their 
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mountain  homes,  Ofverwlielmed  with  the  eonvietion  that  the 
Texans  were  quitek  of  action,  fearlessly  brave,  and  invincible 
of  purpose — a,gainist  any  odds.'* 

The  savages  were  creatfalleiu  and  chagrinned,  and  sul- 
lenly retired  to  their  mouaoitain  haunts  to  brood  over  defeat, 
and  to  plan  revenge — om  their  Mexican  allies,  who  had 
failed  to  fulfill  their  agreement,  after  inciitimg  the  Indians 
and  promising  to  join  them  with  theitr  forces  in  a  grand  re- 
raid  of  the  whole  coumtry.  And  for  this  brealviiig  of  faith 
it  is  said  the  Mexicans  suffered  severely.* 


HUSTON'S  OFFICIAL   REPORT. 

Many  thrilling  iaiioidents  and  acts  of  inddividuail  bravery 
on  the  part  of  the  cluairging  Texajos  might  be  related  did 
space  permit.  It  is  in  justice  to  the  swbject  that  the  offi- 
cial repoirt  of  the  commander  of  tlie  forces  should  be  giv^en 
■ — ^sui>plying,  as  it  does,  impoirtant  facts — aaad  it  follofwis: 
On  Plum  Creek,  5  miles  west  of  Good's. 

August  12,  1840. 
To  the  Hon.  B.  T.  Archer,  Secretaiy  oif  War. 

I  arrived  on  yesterday  evening  amd  found  Gapt.  CaM- 
well  enciamiped  on  Plum  Creek  with  about  one  hundred  mem. 
This  morning  I  was  requested  to  take  the  command,  which 
I  did,  with  the  consent  of  the  meai.  I  organized  them  into 
compianiieis,  under  the  commamd  of  Captains  Caldwell,  Bird 
and  "Ward.  About  6  o'elock  a.  m.  the  spies  reported  that 
Indians  were  appiroaching  Plum  Creek.  I  crossed  above 
the  trail  about  three  miles,  amd  passed  down  on  the  west 
side ;  on  arriving  near  tlie  trail  I  was  joined  by  Col.  Burle- 
son with  about  one  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Jones,  Lieut.  Col.  "Wallace  and  Major  Hartdeman.    I  imme- 

♦  "In  October  (1840)  more  than  400  warriors  penetrated  into  Mexico,  some  400  miles; 
they  killed,  scalped,  burned  and  destroyed  everything  they  could;  their  track  could  be 
traced  for  miles  by  the  burning  ranches  and  villages.  They  carried  off  a  great  many  fe- 
male captives,  and  thousands  of  horses  and  mules,  and  escaped  safely  to  their  strongholds 
in  the  monntains  with  their  booty.  The  State  of  Nueva  Leon  suffered  the  most  severely 
from  this  onset,  having  more  than  700  inhabitants  killed,  and  the  State  of  Coahuila  nearly 
•as  many.-'Captain  Flacks  "The  Texas  Rifle  Hunter,"  p.  133. 
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diately  fcw-aned  intiO  two  lines,  the  right  eoliimanded  by  Col. 
BurlesoiD,  and  'the  left  commanded  by  Capt.  Caldiwell,  'with. 
a  reserve  commanded  by  Maj.  Hardeman,  with  Capt.  Ward's 
compajiy.  On  advancing  near  the  Indians,  they  foained  foft' 
action,  witli  a  front  of  wooids  on  tJieir  right,  (which  they  oc- 
cupied) ,  their  lines  extemdinig  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into 
the  prairie.  I  dismounted  my  men  and  a  hafliids.ome  fire;  'wsm 
opened) — the  Indian  cMefs  cavorting  around,  in  splemdid 
style,  on  front  and.  flanik,  finely  mounted,  aawl  dj^^^'^'l  in  all 
the  splendor  of  Comjanche  warfare.  At  this  time  0e'7«.«l  In- 
daanis  fell  la*om  their  horses,  and  we  had  three  or  four  nifefli 
wouirided.  Finding  that  the  Indians  were  dispoised  to  k«ep 
at  a  dlistance,  a^nd  that  a  laa'ge  body  were  assembled  in  the 
woods,  1  ordered  Cod.  Burleisou,  with  the  rijght  wing,  to  mone 
aroumd'  the  point  of  woods,  and  Captain  Caldwell,  with  the 
left  wing,  to  charge  into  the  woods;  which  movements  were 
executed  in  gallant  style.  The  Indians  did  mot  stand  the 
charge,  and  fled  at  all  points;  from  that  time  there  was  a 
warm  amd  spirited  pursuit  for  fifteen  miles;  the  Indiamis 
scattered,  moistly  abandoning  their  hoirses  and  taking  to-  the 
thiekets.  Nothing  could  exeeed  the  aninDatioBi'  of  the  men, 
and  the  cool  and  steady  manner  in  which  they  would  dis- 
mount and  deliver  their  fire.  UpAvards  of  foirty  Indians  were 
killed^ — two  prisoners  (a  squaw  and  child)  taken;  amd  we 
have  takiejui  upwards  of  two  hundred  horses  and  mules,  many 
of  them  heavily  packed  with  the  plunder  of  Linville  and  the 
lower  country.  There  is  still  a  large  aauount  of  good  hoirses 
and  mules  which  aire  not  gathered  in.  Of  the  captives  taken 
by  the  Indians  below,  we  have  only  been  abilie  to-  i^etake  one 
—Mrs.  Watts,  of  LinviUe — who  was  wounded  by  the  Indians 
with  an  arrow  when  tihey  fled.  Mrs.  Crosby  w^as  speaxed, 
and  'we  understand  tliat  all  the  others  werie  killed.  We  have 
lost  one  killed  and  seven  wounded — one  mortall\-.  I  cannot 
speak  too  hiighly  of  the  Colorado,  Guadalupe  and  Lavaca 
militia,  assembled  so  hastily  together,  and  without  organiza- 
tion. I  was  asisisted  by  Major  Izod,  Colonel  Bell,  Captain 
Howaird  and  Captaini  Neil,  as  volunteer  aids,  all  of  whom 
rendeired   esisential   service.     Colonel   Burleson     acted     with 
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that  'C(X)1,  deliberate  lancl  prompt  counage  and  eonickict  which 
he  has  iso  ol'teni  aind'  gallamitly  dasplayeid  ioi  almost  every  In- 
dian and  Mexicaaii  battle  since  the  war  comintaioed,  Oapt. 
Caldwiell,  lalso  la  tried!  Indiatn  figihter,  led  on  his  wing  tO'  the 
charge  'witli  a  bold  front  atnd  a  cheerful  heart.  CoJonel 
Jomes,  Li>eut.  Col.  Wiallace,  Major  Hardemaoi,  and  ea-clli  .oif  the 
captains  commanding  companies,  act^ed  with  the  utamoist  cour- 
age and  firminess. 

To  conclude,  I  believe  we  have  given  the  Comanchies  a 
lesison  wlliich'  they  will  long  remem'ber;  neiar  four  hundred  of 
their  bravest  warrioi-si  have  beein  defeated  by  half  their 
number,  and  I  hope  aind  trusit  thiat  this  wi'll  be  the  last  of 
tliieii*  depredations  on  our  frontier. 

On  toraorro^^■  I  contempilate  embodyiaig  as  many  meai  as 
I  loaai,  land  if  we  have  a  sufficient  nuanlbier  oif  good  horsfes, 
punsue  the  Iindiaus,  in,  (the  hopes  that  we  may  overtabe  them 
before  they  reach  tihe  mountains.  Colooiiel  Moore  joined  us 
this  eveining  with  aboiut  170  men,  horses  very  hard  ridden. 
I  have  the  lionor  to  be. 

Your  most   obedient  servamt, 

Felix  Huston, 

.Major-General,  T.  M. 


INDIANS  ATTACK  KINNEY'S  FORT  AND  ARE  RE- 
PULSED. 

During  August,  Kinney's  Foi't  on  Brushy  Creek, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Austin,  was  attacked  by 
Indians.  They  expected  to  take  its  inmates  unawares, 
and  Avouild  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  Joseph 
Weeks.  He  heard  what  he  at  first  supposed  toi  be  owls 
hooting,  but  paid  little  attontion  to  the  siounds  until  he 
noted  many  amiswering  hoots  firom  variious  diriections. 

He  listemied  attentively,  uutil  hisi  practicedl  ear  aissuried 
him  that  the  cries  were  uttered  by  human  (throats,  auid  then 
summomied  his  icompauionsi  tO'  arms,  and  started  a  messienger 
to  the  nearest  settitlement  for  assistance.  "  "'' 

This  actiom  wiasi  tatoen  none  too  soon,  as  the  hooting  was 
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evidiecDJtly  a  soigmal  of  attaick,  iind  thie  Irbdians'  immediately 
thjereiaft-er  rushled  oai  the  pilaoe.  They  wer^  m^it  by  a  dis- 
charge of  rii'Les  tliat  semt  tliem  re^liug^baiok.  Thiey  foiught 
i'rom  icfovieo*  for  isome  time,  buit  fi!iidiin,g  th^it  there  was  no  pios- 
sibility  lOt*  taldmg  tlie  place  without  greaitier  lom  tJnairL  they 
eared  to  sustain,  drew  off  with  tlieir  dead  and  wounded.  On 
ly  onie  man  in  the  fort  was  killed,  and  only  one  wounded. 

Thie  mesisenger  reiaehed  his  des.tijiataon,  and  a  company 
ot  fifty  men  arrived'  at  th.e  fort  niexrt:  diay^ — ^too'  late  ito'  piu'r- 
mie  the  Indians. 

Kinme^"  wais  a  .8.oldier  in  the  Texas'  army  during  the  nev- 
olution;  resdidted  at  Bastrop  for  some  years,  and  later  moved 
to  Brushy  Cove,  where  he  erected  the  stiockade  tliat  bore  his 
namie.  The  attack  wias  proibably  made  before  news  of  the 
result  of  tilie  battle  of  Plum  Creek  h&<\\  sprtiaxl  among  tlie 
Indians,  foa*  after  i,t  became  genei'alily  knoiwn,  they  i-emained 
overawed  for  siome  time. 


JACK  HAYS  FIGHTS  LARGE  WAR  PARTY. 

In;  the  fall  of  1840  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  Co- 
nianehes  stole. a  large  number  of  horses  near  Sam  Antonio  aond 
da'ove  ,them  toward'  tli/e  G<iiadalupe  Kiver. 

Capt.  John  C.  ("Jack")  Hays  and  twienty  men  went  in 
pursuit,  and  came  upon;  and  charged  the  Indians  at  the 
crossing  of  tlie  Guadalupie. 

■  T<he  redskins  awaited  the  onset,  expecting  to  ea'sily 
overwhelm  thieir  a's«adlants  by  mere  foa'ce  of  numbers.  The 
planiSi  they  laiiid  fca-  that  purpose  went  ^'agilee".  Ha^-'S  and 
his  comradieis  had  a  love  of  fighting  that  was  untinged  by 
fear,  and  tdiat  wias  fatal  to  thoise  they  encounfered. 

The  head  chief  Avas  speedily  killed,  and  the  Ludians 
driven  into  complete  rout.  Hays  and  his  mien  pursued 
them  for  several  miles,  killing  a  number  of  them  and  recov- 
eTdng  moist  of  tlie  stolen  horses. 


Satua'day,  September  1,  Michaeil    Nasli,      a   canij^enter    of 
Bastrop  "^^'!ho  had.  a  fondniesfti  for  humting,  killed  a  deer   in 
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the  wooidis  and'  started  home  with  the  carcass  tied  beiund  im 
isaddle.  While  indintg^  aloin/g,  he  was  fired  upooi  and  killed, 
by  Indfians,  Wtho  (Stcalped  Ihim  and  totok  his  horse  and  its  load 
of  vendisoii. 

His  body  was  foumd  niext  day  by  ffrieaids  whioi  wexit  in 
search  of  him.  His  eyes  had  been  peeked  out  by  brtzzardfi, 
and  h,iis  body  mutilated  hy  the  Indiaais,  or  by  wol-vies,  alra«at£ 
beyond  identifiea.tioai. 


CAPT.  ERATH'S  SERVICES. 

Sep-tembei-  20,  Gren.  Felix  Hhiston,  as  Major  General  of 
^tlie  Texas  militia,  trainsmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hous4 
o^  RepTesentativieB  a  comminm cation,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
port foTwiarded  to  liim  by  Geo.  B.  Erath,  captain  of  a  spy 
company  that  he  biad  platced  in  'the  field.  After  urging  P^^y* 
ment  of  Captain  Erath  and  his  m>en,  and  »ayiog  that  the  com- 
pany had  perfoii'med  yiailiiable  service,  he  comtinneis':  "I  al- 
lude principaDly  to  tJie  discovery  of  the  Indian  trail  abovg 
the  Waco  village,  leading  far  into  tilie  mountains  and,  doubt- 
less, to  thie  homes  of  oui*  isavage  enemy.  This,  you  wiil  im- 
mediately peixjeiv'e,  will  greatly  facilitatie  our  army  im  oar- 
lying  iinto  effect  wihat  sliould  be  the  only  policy  puaisued  to'- 
wands  our  savage  inviadersi — 'Utteir  ex)termination.  " 

Captiain  Erath,  in  his  report,  says  tJiat  his  company 
killed  twO'  Indiaais,  and  that  various  parties  of  IndiauB  were 
seen  by  him,  but  filed  upon  the  approach  of  his  foree,  and 
burned  the  grass  behind  them.  The  information  furnished 
by  Erath  induced  the  Texas  Government  to  depute  Col.  Jno. 
H.  Moome  to  lead  am  expedition  to  the  home  of  the  Co- 
manches  for  tihe  purpose  of  dealing  them   a   crushing  blow. 

The  Auistin  City  Gazette,  of  September  23,  says  that  au 
expedition  against  the  Indians  had  been  agreed  upon,  in  ac- 
coirdance  with  a  plan  long  projected  by  Gen.  Felix  Huston; 
that  a  total  of  1600  men  were  to  be  raised  in  various  eoun- 
ties,  a*nd  were  to  invade  .the  Indian  country  at  different 
points;  tihat  the  volunteers  from  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  Trin- 
ity and  Neehes,  would  leave  their  respective  places  of  ren- 
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dezvouB  Novembett*  10,  a;nd  that  thios¥  firom  Red  Rjiy^er  would 
leave  November  15.  Tihe  paiper  saya:  "Tlie  Generail  cottn- 
mamding  was  caAled  to  the  honorable  staitiotm  he  now  fiite  by 
the  free  suffrages  of  'bis  feillow  eitizeaiB,  and  they  will  not 
now  desiert  hum."  It  declaren  that  tSie  wsn-  m  to  be  one  of 
extenminatioai,  and,  oommemticig  on  the  fact,  r,emiark»: 
"This  is  as  it  sliomld  be;  for,  once  let  the  reds  be  taught 
to  fear  the  whites  and  to  respect  tbedir  property,  and  peaea 
audi  pirosiperity  widil  reign  supreme  in  Teaaas,  knmligiratio|a 
and  wealth  will  fdow  to  our  Khores,  land  .tlie  settlements  will 
in  a  short  time  be  pushed  tens,  aye  htufcidredB  of  miles, 
above  the  presenit  fiMWiitiier." 


BEGINNING  OF  SAN  MARCOS. 

In  an  official  repoo-t*  dated  October  1,  Adjutajnt  and  In 
speetoir  Gejneral  Hug3i  ]\IcLeod  among  other  things  says  thai 
the  detachment  of  rangers  at  San  Antonio  had  been 
Sient  on  an  expedition,  and  that  a  company  had  been 
sent  to  the  head  of  the  Sam  Marcos  river  to  com-sitruct  amd 
occupy  a  fort,  which  was  toi  be  built  of  the  best  mateouiaJs, 
as  it  was  deisigmed  to  control  the  piass  through  the  moun- 
tains at  that  point.  He  says  that  a  large  niumfbeir  of  settietrs 
would  lociate  near  the  fo>rt,  and  if  it  w;as  propeo-ly  main- 
tained, there  would  m  a,  few  years  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  to  protect  themselves.  After  speaking  of  the  re- 
inforcementt  amd  saipplies  forwarded  to  Col.  Goiofce,  he  siays; 
"Col.  Goo'kie  will  be  emabled  from  observatioms  oo  his  pres- 
ent campaign,  to  report  the  most  practicable  linie  of  defense 
and  settlement  om  our  fromtier  from^  the  Coloa-ado  to  Red 
River,  and  on  his  return  be  sufficieintly  early  for  the  action 
of  Congress.  Amy  repoirt  at  present  might  lappear  speciula- 
tve  and  premiatuire;  but,  in  the  absence  of  accuirate  infor- 
miatiiom;  I  would  suggest  that  the  cross-timbers,  being  a 
wooded  and  well  watered  country,  seenus  toi  present  the 
most  coGitinuous  line  for  siettlememts  and  communication 
from  Red  River  to  the  Brazos."    He  asserts,  and  lays  stres» 
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upon,  :the  futility  of  employing  volunteer  forces  eailisted 
for  shmit  periodis — ^and,  particuLarly,  such.  forces  when 
drawn  from  tlie  floating  poipulation  of  towns,  as  they  felt 
no  interesit  in  protecting  tii^  fronjtier,  or  the  success  of  cam- 
paigns. 


MOORE'S  GREAT  VICTORY. 

President  Lamar  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  In- 
dian countrj'  and'  to  infliict  Uipon  the  Comanscheis  such  slaugh- 
tei"  as'  'would  leave  itliiein  not  lunger  sufficient  power  otr  cour- 
age ito  linjua-e  the  Avhites.  Accordiinigily  Col.  Johu  H.  Mooire, 
with  t\\o  comipanies  of  icitizen- volunteers,  aggregaiting  nmety 
men,  dira'wn  mosltly  froiin  Fayette  county  amid  captained  by 
Thos.  J.  Rabb  and  Nicholas  Dawson,  with  S.  S.  B.  Field,  a 
brilliant  lawyer  of  Ija  Ga*anige,  as  Adjutant — Cliark  L.  Owens 
of  Tcxana,  and  R.  Addison  GiLlispie,  Lieutentants ;  and  aug- 
mented by  twelve  trusty  Lipaiu  guides'  and  sicoutis  undor 
their  chiefs,  Castro  and  Flaco — set  out  for  an  exitended  cam- 
paign far  out  into  the  Indian  co/unltry. 

Breakiing  oam^p  on  Walnut  Creek,  near  Austin,  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1840,  the  ©oonpany  bore  up  the  ColoradiOi  for  a  ddsitance 
of  some  300  miles  to  the  vticinity  of  where  Colorado*  City 
now  sitands.  Oin  Ocfto.ber  23,  the  Indian  trail  was  found  c^n 
the  Red  Fork  of  the  Coloa-ado  'and  dashitng  forward  the  Li- 
pan  spies  soon  lodated  a  consdderable  villagie  of  Coman- 
chesi — 60  wigwams  and  abotut  150  wairriorsi — 'On  the  siouith 
bank  of  the  river.  Herding  the  beeves  in  a  mesquite  flat 
and  leaving  them  to  Fortune's  chance,  the  Texans  marched 
up  in  closer  proximity  to  the  enemy,  halted  at  midnight  and 
planned  an  attack  to  take  place  at  dawn.  A  fierce  "wet 
norther"  was  blowing.  The  unsusfpecting  Coimanches  silum- 
bered  coimjfortably  under  bbffaloi  robe<s  in  their  skimrcov- 
ered  teepees,  while  the  Texans  had  only  the  blue  sidereal 
doim-e  for  a  covering  and  shiveredi  in  thie  chiill  light  of  the 
stars.  As  the  first  rays  of  light  glimmered  acroissi  the  wild 
and  wind-swept  plains,  the  troops  werie  ordered  tjo>  mount, 
deploy  and  move  rapidly  to  the     onslaught  —  Lieut,  Clark 
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L.  Oweps  witlii  fifteieini  picked  men  as  icarvahy  were  deiployed 
ta  cut  off  a,ny  neitreat  of  the  emeuiy ;  Caipt.  R^bb  with  his 
coimmaind  to  the  riight,  aoid  Capt.  Diawsooii  witli  his  contin- 
gent upon  the  left ;  tlie  Lipans  being  with  the  center  advanc- 
cing  eolunm.  What  happened  when  the  villaige  wa^s  reached 
is  best  told  by  Col.   ]\Ioofi-e  hianstelf: 

"At  the  break  of  day,  oui  Saturday,  the  24th  of  October, 
1  ordered  the  troops  to  moimt  aaid  march.  I  soon  ascen- 
ded the  hill,  and  ordered  Lieut.  Cterk  L.  Ow<n  to  tak«  com- 
mand of  fifteen  men  taken  from  the  companies,  to  act  as 
cavalry,  to  cut  off  any  retreat  of  th-e  enemy.  I  ordered  Capt. 
Thomas  J.  Rabib,  'with  his  command,  up  the  right,  Lieut. 
Owen  in  the  eeat^r,  and  Capt.  Nicholajs  M.  Dawson,  with 
his  command,  upon  th^e  left.  Just  before  reaching  the  vil- 
lage I  had  to  descend  tlie  iiill,  which  bTOUght  us  -within  two 
himdred  paces  of  the  enemy.  1  them  ordered  Lieut.  Owen 
with  his  coimmand  tO!  the  right  of  Capt.  Rabb's  command. 
I  then  ordered  a  charge  of  the  whol«  upon  the  village, 
whieli  was  obeyed  instanter.  The  enemy  fled  foa*  the  river, 
which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  encia'clinig  the  vil- 
lage. Immediaitely  upon  chairging  the  village,  a  general,  ef- 
fiectivie  fire  was  opened  upon  the  enemy,  who  soon  com- 
menced falling  upon  the  right  and  left.  After  charging 
pretty  nearly  througli  their  encampment,  tJie  men  dismoaintt- 
cd  from  their  horses,  and  continued  the  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  as  thiey  were  retreating  to  the  river.  Mamy  were 
slain  before  they  i-eaclied  the  river,  in  which  they  took  ref- 
uge— ^many  of  whom  were  killed  oa*  drowned.  Somie,  how- 
ever,  succeeded  in.  crossing  tiie  sitream  and  makinig  off  thro' 
the  prairie  on  the  opposite  side.  At  this  time,  Leut.  Owen 
crossed  o'w^ir  and  commenced  cutting  off  their  retreat.  In 
this  the  gallant  lieutenfni'.  succeeded  admirably.  During 
all  this  time,  the  fire  was  k^ept  up  most  effectively  at  the 
river  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes. 

"When  the  enemy  had  reached  the  opposite  hank, 
then  it  was  that  my  troops  displayed  their  skill  in  rifle 
shooting.     Everv    man    was    deliberate   and  at  the  crack  of 
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his  piece  it  was  apparent  that  good  aian.  had  beea  taken. 
Tile  river  aaid  it«  banks  now  presented  eveiy  evidence  of  a 
total  defeat  of  our  savage  foes.  The  bodies  of  men,  women 
'and.  children  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  wounded,  dy- 
ing, and  dead.  Having  found  that  the  work  of  death  aaid 
destruction  had  been  fulb'  consummated  here,  I  accordingly 
ordered  my  troops  to.  cross  the  river,  aind  a  portion  to  act 
in  concert  with  Lent.  Owen.  With  the  residue,  I  ordered  & 
geaieral  cluarge  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  who  were  at<- 
teatnptiaig  to  effect  tiieir  escape.  My  men  were  soon  seen 
flying  ijn  every  direction  through  the  prairie,  and  their 
valor  told  that  the  enemy  was  entirely  defeated.  The 
puinsuit  ceased  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  froan  the  point 
of  attack,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  was  entirely  over- 
thrown, I  ordered  my  men  to  the  encampment. 

"The  number  of  pnsoners  takeoi  and  brought  into  camp 
in  small  parties  amounted  to  thirty  four,  seven  of  whom 
escaped  during  a  stampede  of  our  horses  on  a  very 
dark  night,  besides  three  1  left  behind. 

"I  instituted  an  examination  into  the  number  silain,  and 
froan  the  best  iniformatioin,  there  were  48  killed  upon  the 
gixmnd  aind  80  killed  amd  dix)wned  in  the  river.  T;his  naim- 
ber  is  considered  by  the  troops  as  being  too  smaill  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  actually  killed  amd  destroyed  in  the  en- 
gagement. I  had  two  men  slightly  wounded,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty' of  Colol-ado  county,  and  Mr.  ]\I.  V.  Jiones  of  Payette 
— two  horses  were  also  wounded  in   the  emgageinent. 

"At  10  o'clock  my  troops  had  all  returned.  I  then  or- 
dered the  village  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  the  whole  encampment,  with  all  property  of  every 
description,  including  more  than  three  hundred  saddles,  and 
a  large  number  of  skins  of  various  kinds  was  in  flames. 

"I  then  ordered  the  troops  to  march,  assigniiKg  a  suf- 
ficient gunir]  to  h(  1(1  ard  drive  the  immense  cabalbulo  of 
horses  which  had  ])een  captUired  from  th,'  -enemy,  in  number 
about  five  hundred,  and  th(  n  tiuiied  my  couree  for  this 
place,  marching  by  the  position  whei^e  I  had  left  my  beef 
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cattle.  After  herding  my  cattle,  I  marehed  about  six  niilea 
and  en-Cibniped  for  th>e  niglit.  The  weather  on  my  retuiin 
was  unfavorable — had  to  lie  in  eamp  two  days  on  account  of 
the  north  winds  and  rain.  Th<}  distance  from  the  city  of 
Austin  to  the  battle  gi-ound,  I  estimate  at  full  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  from  the  best  information  I  havie  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Lip'an  Chief,  aaid  those  of  the  Ser- 
atic  tril>e  of  Indians  with  whom  we  miet,  I  would  say  that 
w^e  penetrated  more  than  liaif  way  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fa^. 
Upon  my  return,  near  the  old  Mission  of  San  Saba,  I  Ml 
in  with  a  small  party  of  Indians  of  the  Seratic  tribe,  fifteen 
in  number.  After  a  consultation  held  between  them  and  Cas- 
tro, the  Lipan  chief,  I  coaiicluded  to  bring  in  two  of  their 
captains,  as  tliey  appeared  friendly  and  desiix)us  to  treat 
with  u«,  aed  to  aid  us  in  our  wars  with  the  Comanches,  wiila. 
whbm  tlitey  are  also  hostile.  They  represent  their  tribe  as 
I'esiding  in,  the  vicinity  of  tliiC  Rio  Grande,  bet;wee(n  Santa 
Fe  and  Chdhiiiahua,  and  that  tliey  have  about  eight  hundred 
warriors. 

"Two  sprightly  Mexican  youths,  between  the  age**  of 
fotuirteen  and  sixteen,  were  recaptured  during  the  battle, 
whonn  the  Coinanehes  had  made  captives  in  the  vieiinity  of 
Camargo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a])out  thi-iee  months  since. 

''•Great  credit  is  due  Oastro  amd  his  men,  seventeen  in 
number,  who  acted  as  spic\s  during  the  cauipaiign.  They 
pro\'ed  faithful  aoad  aeti'S(e  throughout,  and  the  Government 
should  be  particular  in  retaining  their  friendship,  for  as 
spies,  tliey  are  im.surpas«ied. 

""In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  too'  much  credit  can- 
not be  awai-ded  to  the  officers  of  my  command  for  their  gal- 
lant and  officer-like  conduct  and  bearing  during  the  entire 
campaign,  and  particularly  during-  the  engagement.  And  it 
affoa-ds  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  infown  yoair  Department 
of  the  manner  in  which  both  officers  and  pi'ivateis  dis- 
charged their  duties,  alwayis  ready  and  ever  willing  to  o])ey 
any    order    however   ardujous  the  performance  might  be. 
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"My  men  hav>e  returned  in  good  health  and  fine  Bpirits, 
though  much  fatigued. 

I  have  the  hontor  to  reuiaim, 

Your  most  obedient  iiervant, 
Jahn  II.  Moore, 
C  1840. 
— Ausi:ini  City  Gazette,  Nov.  llol.  Commanding  Volunteers." 


October  21,  Col.  A.  Somerville  wirote  to  Ciapt.  A.  Neill 
riBigardinig  the  proposed  gramid  expedition  against  th'C  Indians 
in  November.  He  saidj  that  he  had  been  informed  that  Neill 
intended  to  raise  a  co-mpamy,  arnd  request^s  him  to  muister 
and  organize  it  amd  reiport  \vitii  the  commiand  by  Noveanber 
10,  at-  Fort  Dunningtion,  on  Brushy  Creek,  the  reaidezvious 
designated    by    Maj.   Gen.    Felix  Huston. 

Thomas  G.  Stubblefield,  Texias  govermnenjt  agent  for  the 
ALa.biamas  amtl  Cooshatties,  ssays  in  «  letter*  dated  Nofvem- 
beo"  2,  ad/d/i"'e«sed  to  Secretary  of  State,  Abner  S.  Lipiscomb, 
that  those  Indiaii-s  were  on  the  reserviation  set  apart,  for 
them  <md  were  w-eljl  pleased ;  but,  that  th.e  ^sairvey  of  the 
landis,  while  in  i^rogress,  was  not  co-mp'letcd. 

Tllie  Ausitin  City  Gazivtte  of  Nio,Vieimb.eii'  11,  publish e«  a 
nicely  worded  note,  sig<ned  b;>'  a  nuiilber  of  leading  citizema 
invd'ting  Col.  John  11.  Moore  amd  men  (who  had  returned 
from  an  Indian  expedition  and  w^ere  camj)ed  near  town) 
to  attend  a  barbe-oue  wdiieh  would  ])e  given  m  their  honor 
Monday,  Nov6m])eir  16;  and,  also,  Col.  JMoore's  repily  ex- 
tendiuig  thanl^s  to  the  committee  airid  citizcn,s  for  the  iu'vi- 
tation,  but  saying  tliat  moist  of  his  men  had  been  awa^v' 
from  their  families  far  a  loiiig-  time  and  were  anxiofus  to  get 
home  and  he  and  his  coanuiamd  were,  thei'efore,  uniabile  to  ac- 
cept the  in/vitation. 

Nothing  fui'lilKU'  s^immius  to  have. hi'cn. done  toward  launch- 
ing into  the  wildis  th.i-  •'-ianvi  L-xpedition " "  th;a  had  beisn  so 
nnu'ch  discussed. 


*Ariny  Archives. 
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The  work  doii-f  hy  Moore  and  his  folloAvei\s  \\as  ol'  vsuch 
a  thoroiug'Ji  nature  and'  «o  far  reaching  in  its  cfi'f<.;t.s,  that  it 
was  doubtiesv  de-cmecl  unncci-s&ary  to  gx)  to  tli-e  expense 
and   tTO^uble  of   othej-   expeditions  i'or  aw'hi'l^. 

On  Gilklaaid  Creek,  m  Travis  coiunty,  July  4,  a  party 
o+"  Iiudians  killed  aaid  scalped  a  n-cgTO  girl,  who  belojig-ed 
to  Mr.  Clipto«i.  She  was  driving  cdws  lu>me  and  h-ollowed 
at  thean.  Ilea-  cries  attracted  the  attentioai  of  tli-e  Imdiams, 
who  crept  tcMaid  her  tliroaigh  the  tall  gra.NS  vinperceiAcd  amd 
shot  her  without  warning. 

Usually  IndiaiDs  did  mol  kill  n-egro  skiA'ts,  but  iR-ld  thenii 
for  largte  ransoms,  M-hieh  they  seldcon,  or  n-ever,  failed  to 
get.  In  this  iicstance,  and  in  sume  oMiers.  the  loA'e  of  blood 
was  stronger  with  them  than  the  love  of  gain.  When  eir- 
eumstan-ce'.s  MXTt-  such  a^  h..  preclude  the  s-ava-ges  from  hold- 
ing negroes'  foa-  ransom,  the  darkies  were  killed,  and  gener- 
ally scalped,  like  other  \-ietinis. 

INDIAN  TROUBLES  ALONG  SED  RIVER. 

JShifting  the  scene  of  comtlict^ — the  bloody  warfare  oe- 
tween  the  red  men>  and  wliites  wais  being  waged  all  alomg 
the  frontiers^ — we  will  give  some  ini'identvS  that  tran,spii]ed 
in  th.'  ".'Xtrem.'  noi'thern  part  of  th-e  Kepublic.  The  follow- 
ing as  related  by  that  early  pioneer  and  hist-oiian  of  that 
sectio-n,  the  late  Judge  J.  P.  Simpson: 

"lai  the  winter  and  spring  of  18o9  mikl  '40  the  citizens 
at  Fort  Inglish,  Warreii  and  Preston  mo-\cd  home  to  the 
Fort  with  the  detennin-jdion  to  defend  theniselve-s  and  prop- 
erty agiainst  the  forays  of  the  Indians,  the  effort  of  the  gov 
ermnent  having  proved  abortive  to  give  protection  tO'  these 
settleis,  on  aceount  of  it-  K'lck  of  men  and  re^sourccs  ad- 
equate for  the  purpose.  The  pi*esident  was  opposed  to  a  war 
policy,  aaid  favoring  pacific  and  treaty  measures,  instruct- 
ed thie  officers  ajidi  requeisted  the  citizens  to  use  tJioir  influ- 
ence and  energy  in  collecting  detached  and  broken  tribes  of 
Indians  then  scattered  over  the  Befpiiblic,  iu  ordetr  that  they 
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might  be  treated  Avith,  aaid  i'(?sen'ati'an,s  of  land  be  graaated 
them  for  settlement.  Dr.  D.  Bowlett,  congressman  from 
this  ddstriet,  had  collected,  a  small  part,  of  a  tribe  of  Coo- 
shattees  at  Ms  place  on  fted  River,  and  had  the  tover^ght 
of  them  uittil  they  -could  be  provided   for   by   the     giovern- 

"Daniel  Dugau,  who  lived  some  milos  &oiithf\\est  <jI  War- 
I'^iO;,  was  .od'ten  annoyed  by  the  Indiann.  His  son,  Daniel,  was 
kilkd  by  them  while  at,  woi-k  a  short  distance  from  the 
hfiii^e.  His  hoii«e  wa«  atta^jkcd  at  night,  on*  man  killed 
aad  anothej-  wounded.  The  inrcumstanees  and  incidents  of 
ikt  killing  .1  will  moii-e  mrnfutely  detail.  Tttiree  yoding  men- — 
ttreen,  Hoover  and  Goi'don — were  occupying  one  room  of  the 
kfttlse,  th>e  old  man  Dugan  and  I'iimily  the  other  roooai,  and'  G. 
C.  Dugan  (wh«  died  recently  in  California)  and  his  brothiW, 
William,  occupied  the  stable  loft  to  guai'd  their  horses. 
The  yoamg  men  had  rehired  to  bed  (the  family  had  not  re- 
tijjed)  when  the  IndiaJiis  suddenly  forced  open  the  door  of 
tbe  room  in  which  the  yonng  men  were  sleeping,  and  dis- 
eBarged  a  number  of  shots-  into  the  bed,  kdling  Gr«en, 
w<3unding  Hoover,  and  tiben  rushed  into  tlie  house.  Gor- 
^OXk  seized  the  door-shiUittcr  and  with  foi-ee  elosed  the  dipoj-, 
tki'owing  the  Indians  to  the  outside,  where  the  dog®  at- 
iiljcked  them,  and  they  eommiyuced  ishooting  the  dogs,  and 
th^e  old  man.  Dugan  shooting  at  them  ais  fast  as  he  could, 
and  they  at  him  in  the  hoavse  with  his  family.  During  this 
<C4ng«>rous,  exciting,  conflict,  Geoi-ge  and  William  were  not 
idle  speetatoi's  of  tJie  surroundings.  The  moon  was  shining 
very  brigMly  and  tlie.>-  had  discovered  an  Indian  who  had 
set  his  o;un  at  the  door,  and  dui'ing  the  fight  at  the  liouse 
had  been  working  a^t  the  lock  trying  to  get  the  houses  ont. 
He  was  in  s/uch  a  position,  however,  that  tliose  in  the  loft 
c.iQ«ld  not  shoot  him,  Aftei-  the  fight  wa^s  mer  a-t  tlie  housii 
t'wo  Indians  came  up  to  tile  stable  witJi  lariats  on  their 
Detks,  when  the  Dugans  let  them  have  tJhe  contents  of  tlieir 
gXiKs.  One  of  the  Indian!^  fell  dead  and  the  other  ran  a 
jsliort  distance  and  fell,  utteriiTig  savage  groans  in  hm  dy- 
ing agonies.     The,  Indian  a1   the   stable    door   then    ran  off, 
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leaving   his'  gun.     The   IiKiians  then  b^gan  t-o  blow  on  their 
wliistks  and  hoot  like  owls,  as  a  (rignal  to-  rally  and  get  to- 

"Next  moraing  th«  dead  Indian  wtus  found  to  have  '^n 
a  cali«o  hunting  shirt  whidh  Di-.  Rofwlett  had  given  him, 
&nd  the  gim  at-  the  door  proved  to  belong  to  the  Coosfhattee 
€bie^  who  lived  a,t  Dr.  Rowktt'.s.  Cathei-ine,  the  young.i^^t 
daughter  of  Dauiel  Dugain,  had  .solemnly  vo^ved  when  her 
brother,  Daniel,  wajs  killed,  ticalp^d,  and  tomahawked,  that 
she  would  tut  off  the  head  of  the  first  Indian  she  got  a 
ehance  at.  She  accordingly  shouldereci  an  ax  and  march- 
ittg  to  the  stable,  as  bold  as  an  experienced  aM'<l 
adi'oit  sui-geon  going  to  dissect  a  subject,  with  a 
ftvp  direct  blows  severed  the  head  from  the  bod]^  afid- 
carried  it  to  the  hou)s«  as  a  ti^uhy  of  iijvenge  for  the  mur- 
der of  her  brother.  The  headless  body  was'  left  as  food  fm- 
bea;>its  of  pi^y,  I  saw  the  skull  abotit  the  hou.se  y«i'«ti*s 
aifter. 

The  old  lady  Dugan  was  A-ery  smart,  indoistrioiis  eao- 
nemical,  domestically  inclined  woman,  naiich  more  s^O'  tiiaai 
women  of  today.  She  sx^iin  he"'  thread,  wove  hei-  cloth  and 
jpade  her  own  wearing  appxarel.  She  i'o>nBad  use  for  the  In- 
dian stull  a:s  one  of  the  fixtures  to  her  loom  as  a  quill 
gourd  and  had  it  attached  accordingly.  Cath^erine  married 
a  Methodist  preacher,  B.  W.  Taylor,  and  moved  to  Cfili 
fornia." 


FATE  OP  A  PIONEER  FAMILY  —  OTHER  TRAGEDIES. 

The  following  incidents  occuiTed  duimg  1840,  but  the 
exact  dates  have  not  been  preserved : 

Dr.  Hunter  and  family — coaiBisting  of  his  wife,  neaa^ly 
grown  son,  thi*ee  daaighters  (aged  respectively,  about  t&a, 
twelve  and  eig"hteen  yearis),  and  nejgro  woman' — located  in 
the  Red  River  valley  at  a  jKwnt  about  eight  miles  below  Old 
Wiarren  and  serveiral  miles  from  any  neighbor.  S-ubsequeaitly 
Ms  eldest  daughter  maiiriedi  "William  Lamkford  of  Warren  aud 
settled  at  another  pJace.    Sometime  thei^after     Dr.     Hunter 
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aod  his  son  left  hom'e.  During  tht^r  absence  his  ten  and 
t%velve  year  old  daugfliteiis  were  attaciDe-d  at  a  spring,  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  tlie  house,  and  one  of  them  killed  and 
scalped,  and  tlie  other  taken  prisoner  by  eleven  Indians.  The 
Indians  crept  to  the  house  and  iTished  into,  it  and  killed 
]\Ii^8.  Iliuiter  and  the  negro  woman,  aaid  scalped  the  formea', 
but  not  the  latter.  They  then  looted  thie  premises,  and  were 
just  disappe'aring  fro-m  view,  M'hen  yoiing  Hunter  returned. 
He  calle-d  to  his  moHi-er,  but  received  no  reply,  and  runming 
thr-ough  the  open  doorway,  stumbled  over  her  lifelests  and 
mangled  body.  The  little  girl  was  compelled  by  the  Indiaais 
to  dre.ss  (her  own  mother's  scalp.  Six  months,  or  a  x-iear, 
later  she  wa.s  sodd  to  friendly  ChoctaA\s  and,  her  bro-ther 
learning  of  tlie  faet,  went  to  the  Nation  and  ramsoaned  her. 
Mclmtyre  and  his  family  located  near  Shawneetown  in 
what  is  noiw  Grayison  county:  but  being  annoyed  by  the  In- 
dians, moved  to  A\'^iat  is  kno^vu  as  Mclntyi"e''si  crossing  on 
the  Choctaw,  m  the  same  county,  bloody,  who  resided  in 
tlie  same  re^gion,  started  to  Waiiren  on  business  and  at  du'^k, 
wlien  opposite  JMcIntyre  's  house,  wais  shot  and  killed  .  by 
Indians,  who  scalped  him,  built  a  bon-fire  and  laid  his  bodi.y 
on  it,  and  danced  and  yelled  around  the  pyre  all  night.  Mc- 
Intyre  and  his  two  siorjs,  the  latter  aged  respectively  twelve 
and  fourteen  years,  plaJEly  heard  the  noise,  and  barricaded 
the  dooi-s  of  their  cabin,  expecting  to  be  attacked.  vSome 
months  later  his  sons  were  kidled  and  scalped  Avhvle  huntin.g. 
Two  brothers,  naaned  Sewell,  Tning  at  Old  Warren, 
beai'd  a  noise  in  their  horse  lot  at  night  and  one  of 
thein  went  out  to  investig-ate.  When  neaa'  the  lot,  a  voice 
called  to  him,  saying':  "Lay  the  gap  lower."  Ik'lie^ing  thM 
wliite  thieves  were  tr\inig  to  st^eal  the  stock,  he  exclaaraed: 
' '  I  've  caught  you ! ' " 

.  A  moment  later  he  was  struck  in  the  brea«t  by  an  air- 
row.  He-  ran  to  the  house,  exclaiming  as  he  passed  his  broth- 
er: "I  am  shot,'"  and,  sta>g4?ering  on  a  few  feet  furtloer,  fell 
dead.  The  Indian  who  killed  him  pursued  him  closely;  but 
being  confrowted  by  the  other  Sew-ell,  halted  and'  was  in  the 
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act  of. -discharginig  aai  ari-orw  at  his  n^ew  antag-onisf  when  hi- 
was  fired  on  an<i  kiikd  by  the  surviving  brother. 

Moody,  th«  Mclntyre  bo^'s,  aoid  young  Scav^ell  Avere 
believed  to  luave  beeu  killed  by  Sliawn^tes,  but  th^j  white 
people  were  not  able  to  eoniirm  the  ■suspicion  by  proof.  For 
their  part,  the  Sliawnec^s  disclaimed  having  cojaunitted  the 
murders,    and    charged    them  to  "wild  In^iliau'S." 

SAVING  OSBORN'S  SCALP. 

Olaiboine  and  Ix>c  O^born,  James  Hamilton  ;uid  several 
other  young  men  separated  while  buffalo  hiuitin^'^ — Claiborne 
Osborn  and  Jaaues  Ilaanilton  gcin^g  in  one  direetion  and  their 
companions  in  aibother.  Indiana  atta,cfoxl  and  pursued  Os- 
botrn  and  Hamilton,  badly  Avounding  the  horee  of  Osboa-n. 
The  yoamg  men  galloped  from  the  spot  toAvard  where  their 
coina'a<le'S  could  be  found ;  but  had'  g-one  only  a  shoTt  dis- 
tanee  when  Osborn's  horse  fell  throAving  hian  heavilA^  to  the 
'ground.  Hamilton  kept  on,  reached  the  other  luunitcti's,  audi 
dashed  ]>ivck  to  the  resttue  Avith  them.  They  arriA-ed  barely 
in  time  to  save  Osboi-n's  life.  He  Avas  lying  Avhtu-e  ht^  fell. 
Indiaaiis  Avere  all  <uround  him,  beating  and  stabbing-  him. 
and'  had  ]>artly  reniove-d  his  scalp.  A  fusilade  fro-m  the 
party  sent  the  Indians  sciu'iying-  to  the  cedar  brakes.  Os- 
born's scalp  AA'iis  carefully  replaced  and,  iu  time,  healed. 
He  settled  near  Webb<'rville,  Travis  county,  Avhere  he  lived 
many  years,  and  reared  a  large  and  rcvspectable  family. 

Kenney  says:  "Fl'oim  a  fierce  raid  on  Bastrop  the  trail 
oif  retreat  led  through  Burleson  county  *  *  *.  Tliey  (tlie 
Indians)  were  pursued  by  Gen.  Burleson.  Avith  a  pao-ty  of  citi- 
zens, and  .seven  Indians  killed.  Around  Austin  *  *  *  the  pa-e- 
datory  incursions  continued  Avithout  cessation,  the  Wacos 
and   Comanehes  chiefly   dividing  the  respon.sibility."' 

"At  Fort  Ingli&h,  *  *  *  tAvo  boys  named  Cox  Avere  cap- 
tured. Tlie  Indiansi  were  chased,  but  made  good  their  es- 
ca.pe,  carrying  aAviay  the  captives.  On  the  \A-iay,  they  killed 
a  one-ami ed  man  and  cut  off  his  remaining  arm,  Avliieh  at 
nigM  they  iMDasted  and  ate,  making  isagns  to  the  )>oys     that 
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they-  woiuld.  s-ooai  eat  them  also.  But  they  did  tmi,  amd  sir 
manths  afterw^ards  the  boys  were  ptirchajsed  by  traders  aaid 
sient  hcaae.  "* 


1'he  year  closed  \\4th  a  lar^e  poa'tiooa  oi'  Texas  cionqa^r- 
ed  trom  the  saivajge  iocs  of  settkraent  lanid'  civilazation,  and 
further  redenuptaon  of  the  wilderness  assiired.  It  is  remairk- 
ablc  thait  sO'  much  should  have  b- er  aceomsplished  wlicn  the 
public  treasury  was  empty,  the  Kepublic  mmble  to  borixjin 
money,  and  the  paipea*  cuiu'enej-  of  Texas  was  eircuiated  with 
difficulty  nt  only  a  small  fraction  of  \t^  noiiiinjal  A-alue.  Tlie 
only  <exiplaniaition  is  that  botth  government  and  people  co-op- 
erated loyally  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  A'iew,  and 
loofced  to  tihe  futujre,  instead  of  the  present,  for  reward — 
a  sane  pi^scienice  ajxd  valiant  optimism  that  haMened  in- 
crease of  po-piilation,  wealth  and  security  as  nothing  elsie 
could  1mA' e  done. 

Casting  up  the  acconnit  today,  it  can  be  truthfuildy  said 
the  price  was  none  ito  great  for  that  which  it  obtained  for 
tho.se  who  paid  it,  and  for  those  who  have  eome  after  them. 

♦  Scarff  s  "ComprelieTisive  History  of  Texas." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


HE  year  1841  has  been,  'fcreated  by  Texas 
lifetoi*iia!ns  as  oaae  pr^aetieaLly  free  from  Id- 
dSan  atroeilies  and  serious  depredations^— la 
fa'C't  d\\<i  to  their  not  having  access  tO'  ar- 
chives aaiid  other  "sources  of  infoi-matio'n 
tha.t  are  now  available.  While  the  list 
of  horror.s  perpetrat-ed  by  the  vanishing 
race— still  strointg'  enough  to  strike,  aod 
wiith  hatred  and  'sangninary  impulses  inten- 
sified rather  tliaai  diminishejd  hy  what  it 
had  sufferedi— w)as'  not  so  long  and  gruesome  as  those  of 
umae  former  years,  it  was  still  of  an  extent  to  harrow  the 
«ym|>athies  and  make  the  blood  riuo,  cold,  and  requires  tks 
y^ar  to  'be  marked  in  red  in  the  annalw  of  the  comtnion- 
vv&alth. 

The  struggle  for  mastery  was  yet  on.  and  was  pi'0&»- 
<iuted  by  the  Anglo-Americans  with  a  courage  and  a  reso- 
lution that  came  down  to  them  from  Senlac,  Agineourt 
aaud  Creey,  and  that  has  ever  caused  them  to  reject  freoat 
the  hands  of  Foi'tune  anything  save  victory  and  dominion, 
when  waging  cont^ests  for  supremacy.  The  reader  will 
therefoi-e  find  that  the  iaicidenlts  of  bonier  warfare  in 
Texas  in  1841,  are  not  inferior  in  intererst  to  tho»e  thait  pri- 
ced ed  them. 
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INTERNAL  AFFAIRS— INDIAN   HOSTILITIES. 

The  FLi'th  CoDgress  passed  a  .joint  resolution,  appro'ved 
Jan.  6,  1841,  providint^^  "That  the  sum  oF  $10,000.00,  which 
•was  appiopr.iat'ed  for  the  purpose  of  volunteer  expeditions 
against  the  hostile  India uis  on  the  upper  Bra-ZO<s  river  be, 
and  the-  same  is  hereby-,  traousferred  for  the  purpose  o)f  rais- 
ing .and  saibsistin,^-  any  forx'e  that  the  Presid-enit  may  author- 
ise  to   be   raised:  for  viid  expedition." 

An  aet  of  Cougress,  appro  \-ed  Ja^iaary  18.  abolished'  tlie 
office  of  Secretary  oi  th^e  Navy  arixl  djevolved  the  duti-es  of 
that  office  on  the  Seere^tary  of  War,  who  was  aiterwards 
sometimes  a<Mi'e.sised  hy  his  former  title  but  more  oiften  and 
eor.Peictily  as  Sc^'retary  of  War  and  Mariji<^,  The  act  abol- 
ish€<],  or  coaiso<li)dated,  varicais  other  offices;  re<:iuired'  tlu- 
Presid-ent  to  reduce  the  nuaniber  of  officers  holdinig  commis- 
sions in'  the  regailax  anny,  amd  provided  that  all  fui-ther  re- 
cruiting for  the  army  shoiU'ld  be  dfiscortitinueid. 

The  Travisi  Guards,  a  uniformed'  comipaiiy,  ^vere  imcor- 
porated  by  am  act  approved  January  23. 

January  23,  Capt,  John  T.  Price,  Avho  had  juist  complet- 
ed a  scovt  to  the  weist  AAnth  his  spy  coanlpany,  sent  a  des- 
patch* to  the  S-ecrtHtary  o'f  War,  ccaitiaindntg  such  infonna- 
tion  as  h'(^  could  gather  concerndng  the  inteoiltion  of  Mexico 
to  invade  Texas* — an  event  that  wa-s  then  deemed  cer- 
tain to  occur  diirimg  the  spring,  or  siummer,  but  which  was 
prevented  by  a  series  of  fortui/tcois  circutmstanccs,  that  be- 
fri^inded  T'exas,  as  it  had  been  seA^cral  times  before.  He  said 
that  it  was  reported  that  an  army  of  10,000  men  was  beiing 
mobiilizt^id  and  that  it  v,-ould  be  reinforced  by  t-ach  of  the 
Mexican  states  furnishing  2,000  lu-eoi. 

The  Gnalveston  Artillery  Connj^any,  a.  uniformed  coinipany. 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  Jan.  30. 

An  acti,  approved  Feb.  1,  appropriated  $8,000.00  for 
the  .support  of  troo{ps  then  on  the  froaitier  under  the  com- 
m.and  of  Col.  Wni.  G.  Cooke. 

♦  Army  Arehivee. 
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An.  act  approved!  PV-bni^iry  4,  1841,  au'thoti'l/ed  the  iset- 
tlers  on  the  frontier  borders  of  each  of  the  foRowmg  coun- 
ties to  organfiZ'C  a  •company  of  not  Itvss  thaai  twemty  iwr  mor-e 
thian  fiftj'^isiix  iiiiriaiite  iiiein,  rank  and  file:  Faimin,  Lainar, 
Red  River,  Bo^iit,  Pasehal,  Panoki,  Niacogdoches,  Ilonstton, 
Robertson,  ^Lilani,  Ti-avif;,  Bexar,  Gaii^ales,  Goliad,  Victoria, 
Refugio,  S^an  Patiti-eio,  Moiritg ornery  atnd  Bastrop.  Th-e  com- 
pande.'S  Avero  to  ekct  their  own  officei-s  and  hodil  thcinjselv'eiS 
in  readiness  to  afford  a  readj^  aoid  aotiv'e  proteotiom  to  the 
frontier  se'ttlemcuts.  The  act  provided:  "The  mcnilieirs  of 
fiaid  eo<mi|>anies  siiall  at  ail  timt  s  be  prepared  'with  a  good 
«aibst>aaitial  hor?^".  Ivridle  a/ud'  sad<ile,  with  other  ncci  ssary  ac- 
■coiiitfrenientiS,  together  Avith  a  go-cd  gam  and'  one  Imndred 
roimdis  of  airanunrtion  :  and  in  addition  to  this.  avIx  m  called 
into  .<vervice,  sueh  number  of  r^itiuns  as  th  ■  cajjlain  may  di- 
rect. *  '"'  '-^  The  eaptainsi  *  *  *  ma.y,  whvn  lli(\\-  dvt m  it  pru- 
dent, dutail  fr^iii  tli-c'U-  <-()!iip<inie^  a  niuinhei-  of  spieiS,  not 
more  tlK"in  five,  t.o  a<.-t  iipi'iij  the  frontioixs  of  tii.-ii-  usevcral 
eonnties.' ' 

Menibea*s  of  th-e  companies  were  exeouipted  from  the  i)ay- 
nient  of  state,  courty  and  eorporaticii  polil  t^ix  mnd-  the  tax 
asis-csi-S'eid  by  law  lipcai  'Oiie  saddle  hoivsc.  and  fj-i.iiii  the  per- 
formance Off  aaiy  kiml  of  miilitaey  dw'iy  and  work  it  .'g-  on  th(' 
public  roa.ds. 

The  pai\'  pro\  idt'ti  fo]-  each  niinaitc  m-im  was  cine  dcllar 
per  ('^ay  for  »firvi<-e  ai-tnally  rend(^'ed  ;  ■'pi-o\'i-.i('(',"  say.s 
the  act,  •"that  tlie  meinbt^s  of  the  ctJ'mpanies  .shia.ll  not  re- 
ceive pay  on  ain>'  one  expedition  for  a  longer  pci-iod  than 
fifteen  days;  and,  on  the  several  t'xpt'ditionis  within  (mc  year 
after  their  cirganization,  shall  not  I'eceive  ])ay  for  a  longer 
period  than  fouf  months  in  the  aggregate,  excepting  the  spies, 
for  every  year  tbea'eafter  *  *  '*  .'' 

Pcissibly  about  tihis  time  (tlie  date  is  uncertain)  a  num- 
ber of  settileaTS.  who  ha-i  come  to  Warren,  Fanniin  couinty,  to 
at.tend^  district  court,  which  was  tO'  convene  the  folloiwing 
day,  were  gatiiered  Sunday  night  around!  a  stove  in  a  tavern 
kept,  by  Capt.  Sowcll  ami  .J.  S.  Scott,  and  "were  iindbstriously 
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erigagred  ini  <ito>viu(g-  toddif^s  and  talking.  Tbey  were  sudden- 
ly atai'tled  by  'ft  coimaiiotjouj'  in  the  slable  and  horse  lot  of  the 
tiTvei-n,  9nd  nisiied  out  injto  the  diarkiufess  and  tcward  the 
spot'—iiiost  of  'theui  neglectmg  to  take  tilveir  t'ireannis  vrkii 
them.  As  they  «\ivm'feed'  they  ^vouJd,  th^ey  t'oiind  that  In- 
diaaiis  were  atteonptinig  to  steal  the  stoi-k.  Capt.  SoAvell, 
who  wais  in  fromt,  ifk^yd  his  pistol  at  the  maraud^irs,  "without 
«ffteft,  and  wa,s  himise.ll'  s^hot  and  instantlty  kiUed,  oaie  arrow 
penetiratijig  liis  (Sjtom'aich  and  another  ent<eriaig  his  back  'and 
c'ominig  oait  in  iromt.  Scott  killed  &n  Indian,  laaid  the 
balance  of  the  r-edtskins  took  to  their  heels.  The  district  eorart 
org'aaked,  but  iunaediately  ad.jouimed  aiid  the  jud^ge,  law- 
y-eris.  land  Initigants  ista,i-ted  for  lioime.  upon  a  sccrut  infonning 
thein  lie  had  -diilseoveivfl  the  triiil  o*"  a  large  band  of  IndtianiS 
going  in  the  diireetion  o)t;  Furl  liigiiish.  Oapt.  Bii'd,  —  Simp- 
son and  several  oth^a-^s  Avaited  until  night  to  set  forth,  a.nd 
had  gone  but  a  slioiivt  dis-taui-e  A^'lieii  they  stopped  for  Gaipt. 
Bird  to  reeover  lids  hat,  which  had  fallen  off.  While  he  wais 
looking  for  it,  a  number  oif  Indi.ms  a-au  towiaM  tlx'  paxty, 
yelling  i\i\d  shooting  arrows.  .">iinpson  fii'ed  his  shot  gun  at 
them  and  cried  in  a  stentorian  voice,  as  if  addressing  a  cO»m- 
j)any  of  rauigers :  "(yharige!"  The  effect  on  the  Indians  was 
magit-al;  they  tore  into  weod's  as  if  J'ack  Hays,  Jiimself,  was 
after  them,  and  the  tji'a\eler.s  Avcnded  their  way  toward 
wlif  re  tluij'  were  going,  possibly  withooit  \v'asting  time  on  the 
hat  or  coimplimenting  Simpson  on  his  ready,  i-esourceful  wit, 
diinuary  0,  Judge  James  Smith  and  son,  of  Aiistiii,  th.« 
latter  luouaxted  behind  the  Judge  on  a  horse,  were  purs^ied 
by  Indians  neai-  the  capital,  Fnther  andi  son  Avere  well 
mounted  ami  might  have  escapi  <i.  but  for  the  fact  that,  rid- 
ing und'er  a  ti'iee  they  were  knocked  off  by  one  of  the  limbs, 
Sci'ambliiig  to  their  feet,  they  ran  into  a  thicket;  but  were 
jyursued  by  t.he  Indians,  who  killed  and  scalped  Judge  Smith, 
and  took  the  boy  into  captivity.  On  the  same  day  a  broth- 
ei'  of  'Tjudge  Smith  was  chased  by  Indians,  but  esieaped'  by 
the  fleetneiss  of  his  home.  Teu  days  later  Judige  Smith's 
fath€.r-iiit-liajw,  while  cutting  a  bee-tree  four  miles  south  of 
Austin,  was  kdll-ed  and  (sealped  by  Indians. 
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In  a.  despatfli  dated  January  10,  Oap.t.  Bt^njamin  T. 
Oiil-iam,  of  the  1st  IiEtajntry,  conunaodiant  <at  San  Antonio, 
Siaj'S  that  Caipt.  Jaek  Hays  and  his'  spy  company  weFf?  oa  tu 
•scout  t^Avard  the  Nuee«v3  and  Rio  Gi-and^*,  ajajd  a  report  was 
daily  expected  from  him,  and  tha4-  M.exic.aaii  banditti,  whaj  in- 
fested the  Mexican  border  and  preyed  upon  ranches  and  trad- 
eis,  had  committed.  theftiS  of  horses  and  ca^tile. 


OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF    BORDER    DOINGS, 

(Japt.  Geo.  .M.  Lk)lson  of  Travis'  County  Minute  Men 
made  the  following  report*  to  Secretary  of  W&r  Branch  T. 
Ax'cher,  April  2: 

*'l  have  the  honor  to  rep-.u'l  tluit  the  company  of  minute 
men,  under  my  command,  wias  organized  on  the  28th  ult.  On 
the  29th  I  sent  Lt.  N^wcomb  and  two  men  to  reeonnoitre 
Brushy,  who  returned  the  next  day  and  I'eportedi  a  fresh 
trail  of  Indians  leading  towards  Austin.  A  portion  of  my 
men  were  soon  mounted,  and  aeeompanded  by  some  volun- 
teers, went  in  imme-diate  pursuit.  We  were  unsfuece^ssful 
in  finding  these  Indians,  but  discovered  tbe  trail  of  the 
party  who  had  stolen  Capt.  Brawn's  home  a  few  nights  ju'e- 
vio-us.  We  followed  tbe  trail  and  suceeedei:!  in  g^ainin^g  their 
vicimity,  a  few  miles  labo^e  the  Perdenales  river.  Hei'e  I  or- 
dered a  liait  for  the  pui'poise  of  refi'esliing  oui-  hoa\seiS,  hav- 
ing ti-aveled  about  sixty  m.iles  in  tAventy-four  hours  ofver  a 
•mountainous  country.  I  sent  out  my  s.pieis  (mouai'ted  on  tthe 
best  hm'&Cis)  who  returned,  bringing  into  caanp  three  of  the 
enjemy's  eaballado  and  reporting  fresh  isig-ns  in  the  Ooloala- 
do  bottom.  At  midnight  we  were  in  our  saddles  and  a^gain 
upon  their  timl,  -wiitli  the  hope  of  discoveiring  their  camp  and 
attacking  them  at  dawn;  but  the  darkness  of  the  niight  pre- 
vented. Having  halted  again  for  a  short  time,  we  continued 
■«iur  roaite.  At  daybreak  we  discovered  their  horses,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  found  ourselves  upon  their  camp. 
The  action  commenced,  o-n  the  part  of  the  Indians,  by  a  rap- 
. ^ . — . — J . . 

i^Areay  Archives. 
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id  discharge  of  ril'les.  We  immediately  charged,  aaid  da"0(\'€ 
them  from  their  canip.  T^vice  they  rallied,  under  o.i*d)ei?>  of 
their  chief,  -who  acted  with'  considerable  bravery;  but  moth- 
inig  could  stop  the  impetuosiJty  of  ray  men,  and  the  Indlains 
b-i'oke  in  eveiy  direction,  leaving  us  in  posse'Ssioai)  of  tiheir 
camp.  Tlie  na.ture  of  tlie  ground  "wouli  not  admit  the  ope- 
ration of  cavalry,  but  we  pursued  them  a  .short  diisftance  on 
foot.  Tluy-  were  suffered  to  e.seape,  however,  bearing  off 
theii-  wounded,  the  num'l>e4-  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, and  leaving-  their  cliief  and  seven  othei-s  dead  on 
the  fie<-d.  We  ret.ui-ned  fi'om  th^  chase,  burned  their  bows 
and  arrow.s,  and  de.stl'e^yed  the  camp.  We  arriv-ed  in  to^vn 
last  night,  bringing  the  horse  IJD^it  had  been  stoilen  froan 
Captain  Brown.  I  am  happy  to  siay,  none  of  my  meni  A\"ere 
wound e(i.  1,  my.self,  received  in  the  coinmeneement  of  the 
c,liia.se,  one  shot  in  my  breast  and  one  in  my  thigh.  My  honse 
was  also  ishoit  tJirough  the  neelv..  Alter  being  sliot,  I  coai- 
tin^^ed  the  chajs-e  on  foot  until  so  eompletely  exhausted  1 
could  neither  proeeed  further  nor  comanand  my  men.  At  Uus 
instant,  CViptain  DanieLs  came  gallantly  to  my  aid,  and  called 
to  the  iren,  'For  God's  sake,'  not  to  permit  the  clmrge  to 
end!  At  this  I  'wais  satisfied  and  desisted  from  further  ef- 
foi'ts  to  proeeed.  The  men  under  Captain  Daniels  contimued 
the.  eharge  until  the  Indians  w-ere  dispersed.  The  Inddams 
numbered  about)  thirty-five." 


BEN  McCULLOCH  ROUTES  PARTY  OF  INDIANS. 

Eai-ly  in  ^lay,  Oapt.  Ben  .McCuflloeh  and  fifteen  eom- 
patnionis  (Ai-thur  Swift,  James  II.  Callaliam,  Witeon  Randell, 
Oreen  McCoy,  Eli  T.  IlaaiikinK,  Archibald  Oipson,  W.  A.  Hall. 
Jltniy  E.  ]\ieCulloch,  James  Roberts,  Jeremiali  Roherts,  Thas. 
R,  Nichols,  Capt.  Wni.  Tomlinsotn,  William  P.  Kincannon, 
Alisey  S.  jMiller  aaid  William  Moriisoin)  marehimg  from  Gon- 
zales to  the  principal  mountain  tributaay  of  the  Guadalupe, 
and  thonee  to  Avhere  Johnson's  Fork  of  tlhe  Dlano  emptieis 
into  the  latter  stream,  surprised  and  attacked  an  encamp- 
ment otf  t'\ventA--two  Indians  at  dawn..     Fit\'e     Indians     were 
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kilkd,  a(Cdi  half  the  r<3inaiiuloT  wounded.  Thi\y  lost  evei\y- 
tJiin*g-  except  the  arms  they  ha-d  in  their  hands.  Some  .of 
the  s-^ame  Inddanis  had!  stolen  hon'sess  at  Goaizaks.  McCulloch 
did  noi  pnii-siie  them  -immediately  thei-eafter,  as  there  would 
have  Ix^en  little  prohajbildty  of  overtaking  •them.  He  'waited 
for  s<^vca'ial  days,  sx>  that  tlhey  wouldl  believe  that  no  pnirs-uit 
w-as  intended  «ind  i^elax  their  vigilan'ce.  The  i-^esidt  att^-sted 
the  Avisdom  of  the  plan  adopted. 


SERVICES    OF    CHANDLER'S  RANGING  COMPANY. 

Capt.  Eli  ('h«iiniiler,  of  the  Robertson  Cotinty  iNLinute 
Men,  writing  to  Seeretai^'  of  W«r  Branch  T.  Archer,  from 
Franklin,  April  16,  1841,  says: 

"1  beg  kavc  to  report  that  the  company  of  minute  men 
under  my  command  wais  organized  on  the  29th  of  March. 
'•'  *  [Ipoai  the  e\-ening'  of  the  9th  of  April  I  received  infor- 
mation that  an  Indian  enemy  had  IdlUed  ISlr.  Stephen  Ro-g^ 
ers,  Jr.,  and  had  driven  away  eight  head  of  horsc-s  fi^om 
the  easterlA-  side  of  the  !N'av  asota  River.  I  immediately 
collect-od  twenty-five  o-f  my  men  and,  by  a  forced  mardh, 
wais  enabled  to  come  up  with  two  of  them  ahout  11  o'clock 
a.  m.  of  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  moving 
the  stolen  hor«es.  *  *  *  I  immediately  gave  chase  at  full 
speed  for  the  distance  of  se^-en  miles  and  *  *  "'  recovered 
all  of  the  horses  *  *  "'  aawl  took  one  from  the  enemy.  I  am 
tioii-y  to  «ay  thart,  from  the  jaded  condition  of  our  horses 
•and  tlu>  start  wJiich  they  haid,  they  w^ere  able  to  elude  \m, 
While  -we  must  i-egret  their  ^  scape,  it  affords  me  plea-sure 
to  «ay  that,  from  the  perseverance  nLanifes-ted  on  the  mardii 
and  in  the  chase  by  every  man  nndea-  my  command,  1  be- 
lieve tliat  nothing  is  wanting  on  the  part  of  this  coinm-aflid 
but  a.  fair  opportunity,  to  sustain  that  charactei-  for  chiv- 
alry which   is  always  anticipated  fromi  Texas  citizeni'S." 

Further  s-upplementing  his  report  to  the  Seeretaj-y  of 
War,  Captain  Chandler  says:  ''"  *  *  On  ithe  16th  insit.  I 
reeei\ed  information  from  spies  tihat  they  haid  accidentally 
met  Messrs.  Hardesty  and  I'orter,  wiho  had  been  despatched 
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Iby  Col.  Thais.  L  Smith  amdi  B.  J,  Cham'bej^  (who  w-ere  icm  a 
(purveying  expedition)  to  infoa-m  me  that  they  had  dis<iOfV€red 
the  appearamce  oi  a  body  of  Indians  on  Pecan  Creek,  a 
tributau-y  oi*  the  Ttrinity  River,  at  t»h.e  distaaiee  of  about  one 
hnaidi'ed  miles  from  this  place.  I  forthwitlii  took  up  the  line 
of  mai^cb  with  foi-ty-fivc  men  of  my  command,  amd  was 
j<iined  <m  the  maa-ch  by  Thos.  I.  >Smith  aodi  Mr,  Branch 
(both  of  Miiaan  county),  B.  J.  Chambers,  C.  M.  Winklei-, 
.icdm  Copeland,  P.  Flint  and  M.  SI,  Ferguson,  as  voluntfeers--, 
making  the  aggs'egate  foi-ee  fi'fty-three. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  20tl\,  by  tiMveiing  ail  of  th^ 
ppecediaig  nigbit.,  I  'VTas  aible  to  gain  a  position  in  the  neigb- 
]^<Xi^iiood  of  tlLc  "'  '■'  *  Indiams,  and  believing  that  we  'had  not 
feeen  dlsem'ered,  I  eou'cealed  my  mvu  and  despatched  recon- 
aoiterinig  parties,  whieh  resulted  in  Lieut.  Lave  repCH'ting 
ifeis  having  foinid,  downs  the  Creek  a  few  miles,  a  descKtefl 
village,  vphich  had  been  visited  within  a  few  days  by  the  e*o- 
emyi.  But  the  lateness  of  tlie  hour  induced  me  to  remain  uSi- 
til  the  dawn  of  'the  next  morainig,  at  which  time  we  tora^  ap 
the  line  of  uMn-ch  fca*  the  desci*ted  village.  Ilavinig  pw)- 
ceeded  about  five  mflefs,  we  discoTered  at  the  distanLce  ^f 
t|ii»ee  hmidi'ed  ,>"iaids,  eight  oa-  ten  at  the  enemy,  *  *  '^  im- 
medd'ately  gave  chase,  and  pu&-s\ied  them  aibout  three  mil^ 
in  a  contrary  direction,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  from  their 
VBila,ge,  but  by  their  fiupeiiior  knowledge  of  the  'vvoodfs,  th^ey 
evaded  us.  I  theai  retrograded  to  hunt  ihe  des^rrted  viillaigi?. 
which  we  found,  containing-  twenty -eight  lodges,  a<ndl  also  d 
irail,  whicli  we  pui-sucd.  At  the  di"&tance  of  one  mile  we  di*- 
ccvei'ed  our  former  foe,  on  the  saane  tirail.  I  immedi^ately 
cbai-'g-ed  with  ail  my  force  at  full  speed  on  the  path,  which 
rail,  on  a  ridge  not  moi*e  t-han  thi'ee  hundred  oa*  four  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  enclosed  on  «ax:'h  side  by  two  ereeks  ru»- 
ning  nearly  paii*alilel,  and  on  each  s.ide  of  which  was  an  ex- 
tended bottom,  gi-own  up  with  undetrwoodi  so  as  to  be  im,- 
passable  for  hoi'semen,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  wftiich 
bitjught  us  up  Avith  the  euvniy's  new  village,  without  ovta*- 
taking  them ;  but  eointinuina;  directly  through  the  camp, 
thereby   alaj'iiiing    men,    women   ajid  children,   who   all   fled 
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before  we  exj'uJct  get  withinj  gunshot  distance,  to  almovst  im- 
peinetrable  thickets,  aband'oiiaiig  every  vestige  of  their  prop- 
enty.  I  hadt  dismcuaited  my  men,  leaving  the  eapt.ui-^d  pirop- 
erty  aind  our  hon-ses  tinder  charge  of  Lieut.  L<xve  and  a  de- 
tachment, and  c-ommenced  scourinig  the  bottom,  and  succeeded 
iji  collecting  some  prop>erty;  and  had  a  few  shots  ivcnoci  the 
eniemy,  which  wer«  i'«turn«d  with  effect..  During  my  absence 
Lieuife.  Love  i^ecefved  a  few  s3iots,  which  were  promptly  re- 
turned with  effieet. 

"I  have  on5y  to  report.  Col.  F.  I,  Smith  slightly  wound- 
ed in.  tiliie'  li-and ;  thi'ee'  of  the  enean\'  killed,  some  wouinded ; 
and  aine  nmles,  twenty-thiee  hoo^sess,  some  powdter,  lead  and 
«Joes,  pefltJis,  etc.,  taken— all  of  vch'iQh  w©  estimate  worth 
tilipee  thousand)  dollai-s. 

"After  burning  theia*  village  and  d«st)foying  everything- 
that  eouldi  be  useful,  w{hifch  we  could  not  transport,  I  took  up 
tb«  .lame  of  miareh  fov  thia  place,  and  aaxived  hei-e  last  night, 
all  well.' 


Yucatan  deelaa-^d  its  independence  IMiiy  16,  and  engaged 
in  wa»'  "with,  Mexi-co,  ^viiiich  gave  tlie  latter  country  swane- 
tltktg,  besides'  infvading  Texa-s,  to  think  about.  This  eircum- 
s.tance  was  of  course  fortrunate  for  the  people  of  Texas. 
Nevertheless,  pea^^e  did  not  prevail,  as  the  Indians  were  'Co-n- 
srtantly  plundering  and  murder ilng  in  all  partst  of  the  R-epul-i- 
ijc,  and  more  esepecially  allong  the  nortiliern  frontier  durinu; 
this  year. 


BIRD'S  FORT. 

As  a  pretud*  to  what  follows,  it  must  be  remembered 
th'at  la^io  as  1S41,  Ciarksville  was  the  most  west^'rly  tom^n  of 
any  note  dn  the  valley  oif  Red^  River — there  were  scattei-ed 
settlements  in  Lamar  and  Fannin,  eountios;  prin-cipally 
alonsg  the  river;  and  a  f-env  cabins  along  the  Sulphurs,  aaid 
between  these  streams  and  Red  Rive-r,  high  up  as  Fort  Ing- 
Hsh,  (near  where  Bonham  now  stands)  ;  at  old!  AVai'iM>n  (in 
Fannin     county)  ;     and     th'C   most     Avesterly    set'tloraent     nt 
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Ptreston,   opposite   the  mouth  of  tlie  Washita  Rivt-i',    known 
as  Coffee's  Trading  House. 

Bands  of  hostile  Indians  were  constantly  depredating-  on 
these  exposed  settlements  and  raurd^riaug  the  less  protected 
inJi^jbitants — as  their  massacre  of  tlu'  Ripley  family  on  Rip- 
ley's- Cree-k,  in  Titus  oounty,  -early  in  April,  1841,* 
and  vaiiioiLs  outrages  in  tlie  Warren  neiig^iboi4iood  aaid  else- 
wihi€fl*€,  as  we  shall  nan-at^. 

In  the  winter  of  1840-41,  Captain  John  Bird  or- 
ganized and  led  :a  company  of  three  months  rangers 
from  Bowie  and  Red  River  counties,  up  tihe  Trinity 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  establishing  a 
military  post,  as  a,  means  of  encouraging  settlements  in  tiiat 
section.  At  that  time  there  wa>jala\v  of  the  R<>^public  donat- 
ing landis  for  this  purpose.  A  ,site  wa-s  ohx)Si€-n,  and  a  stock- 
ade erected,  soiiie  two  or  thiN^e  miles  ea-st  of  th'c  prcsemt 
town  of  Birdville.  on  (ihe  Main  or  West  fork  of  the  Triaiity, 
which  'oa.s  named  Bird's  Fort,  but  for  some  cause — tlie  time 
of  th^ir  enlisstmcnt  expiring — the  rangers  returned  home, 
l€:aving  the  post  unoccupied.  A  little  later  Capt.  Roben 
Sloan  led  a  prospecting  party  as  far  out  as  the  fort;  but 
soon  returned,  one  of  the  party,  David  'Clubb,  late  of  Illi- 
nois, and  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Ha.wk  war  of  1832,  havdinig 
bcfUi  kill(  di  by  Indians  at  a  small  Jake  oai  Ekn  fork  of  the 
Trinity.  ;<  shorti  distance  above  its  mouth,  and  below  the 
Keenaai   crossing. 

Following  these  expeditions,  in  tihe  fall  of  1'641,  the 
brave  and  hardy  pioneers,  Ilamp  Rattan,  Captain  Ma- 
b*  1   G-ilbert,  and  John   Beeman,     with  theij-  families,  and  a 

»KarIy  in  April  Indians  attacked  the  Riplry  family  at  their  hoir.e on  theoIdCherokea 
trace,  on  Ripley  Creek,  in  Titus  county.  Mr.  Ripley  was  abaent  from  home  at  the  time. 
His  son  (twenty  years  of  ftKc)  was  shot  aj>.d  killtd  while  plowinc  in  the  field;  his  eldcit 
daufrhter  (about  sixteen  years  old)  was  shot  and  killed  while  rurnine  iir.m  the  house;  two 
younger  daughters  escaped  by  rtaching:  and  taking  refuge  in  a  thicket.  Mrs.  Ripley  and 
all  of  her  smaller  children  nave  one  were  beaten  to  death  with  tlubB  while  trying  to  traka 
their  way  to  a  cane  brake  situated  two  hundred  jards  from  thrir  cabin.  The  child,  not 
with  the  mother,  was  asleep  in  the  house  and  was  burned  to  death,  the  Indians  plundering 
and  then  settinK  fire  to  the  habitation  which  was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  horrible  crime 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  retalitory  expedition,  w  hich  look  some  time  to  organize  in  that 
sparsely  settled  section,  and  which   was  led   into  the  Indian   country   by  Gen.   Tarrant. 
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i'ew  iiiagte  mon,  located  at  Bird's-  Fort.'      Expecting-  to  fiind 
an  almndance  oi'  g&me    in     tiie  country,  tlie  settlers  cam-ic^l 
out  a  scaait  supply  of  pi-ovisions,  but  the  Indiaois  had  burmi- 
pfd  off  tJie  grass  fi-oin  all  tJiat  seoticu,  and  mo  gsmnv;  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  found.     So,  late   in  N-ovemiber  of  this  year, 
B.  w^i^n  Nvas  semt  ba-ck  to  Red  Rirer  for    supplies.    Beijaig 
overdue,  three  of  the  setttlcrs,  Alex  W.   Webb,    (in   1905  liv- 
ing at  Mesfiuite,  in  Dalla.s-  •county ),  Solomon  Silkwood,  ami 
Hamp  Katt<in,  went  in  search  o:^  the  wagon  party.      Reaching 
a  point  about  one  and  a  Imlf  mil-es  soutii-east  of  the  present 
town  of  Carrollton,  on  tjlie  east  side  ot  Elm  Fork,  (7hrifitma^3l 
day,  they  halted  to  cut  a  bee  tiree,  when  they  were  attacke>il 
hy  a  small  party  of  concH^.aled  Indians.       Rattan  was  kiHed; 
but;  W<^bb  and  Silkwood.  after  killing    one    of    the  Indians,, 
eseaped     to     the     fort.       One     of    the     single    men     now 
went  out,  and  Koon  met  tJiG  relief  wagon,  which  reached  thft 
sciene  ol'  the  tragedy  on  the  30th  of  the  month,     where  they' 
found  Ratttan's  body,  still  guarded  by  Jiis  faithful  dog.    Th* 
remaiGK,  were  carrit^i  to  the  fort,  and  in  a  rude  eoffin  madi^ 
of  an  old  wagon  bed,  committed  to  eai-tdi.     This  worthy  pio- 
neer and  martyr  was  a  brotiher     of     Mi-r.     A.  -7.  Witt  (de- 
ceased)  of  Dalbis  county,  xHud  Mrs.  W.  J.  Throckmorton  and 
Mrv^.  Wni.  B'itzhugh,  of  Collin  county.    Two  of  his  brotli-ei-s— 
J'oJin  an-d  Littleton  Rattan  partieipatjed  in  the  Village  Creek 
fight. 

At  the  time  of  tiie  tragedy  snow  wa.s  six  inches  deep 
and  the  weather  intensely  cold,  and  from  bhe  exposure  on  the 
tirip,  Silkwood  sickened  and  ditd  And  thus  commencedi  th^e 
l-irst  permauent  settlement  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Trin- 
ity. 


GENERAL  TARRANT'S   EXPEDITION. 

General  Edwrnrd)  Taiirajit  wtas  a  gallanit  soldier,  amd)  oao^ 
of  the  successful  kaders  of  volu-niteers  amd  irangers  in  the 
defense  of  the  nortbeastetrtn  p'art  of  Texas  against  Iiidiams. 
He  was  alsOi  a  bi-iUHant  and  noted  lawyer — lomg  i^esiding  in 
Bowie  county,  but  later  removing  to  Ellis  county,  where  he 
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dkdi.  The  siic^ess  of  the  lexpeditiou/  "wihicih.  he  headed  ag'aims.t 
the  gireat  Indiaju  •emeampanait  on  VilLa-ge  Creek  in  1841,  was 
reason  foa-  a^ttachimg  hm  name  to  lihe  county  embracing^  the 
■tbeatre  ol  iliis  fearletssi  exploiit^  otn  tliat  occasion.  The  hom- 
or  eonfenred  was  well  besitowed.  The  location  of  tiids  for- 
midable force  of  depredating  Indranvs  wss  at  a.  point  some 
distance  east  of  Fort  Worth,  anld  a  few  miiles  west  of  tlie 
town  of  Arlington,  a  little  soutli  of  wiliero  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
eifitc  .railroad  crosses  Village  Creek' — witliin  sight  of  the  m- 
teiTiii'ban  cam  tliat  now  speed  to  and  fro  every  few  minutes 
between  Fort  Wotrth   ;:nid)  D-allas. 

No  full  an-d  reliable  narrative  of  Tarrant's  expedition. 
tie  Village  Creek  fight  and  tragic  death  of  the  eelebrated 
paoneer  preacher,  lawyer  and  Indian  fightea* — John  B.  Den- 
ton^ — has  ever  ijefore  been  published.  The  official  aeeount 
which  follows,  was  recently  discovered  aanong  the  Army  Ar- 
ehiyes  in  the  State  Library  at  Au:;tiii.  The  document,  w'as 
written  hy  Acting  Brigade  Inspector  Wm.  N.  Porter,  undea* 
'date,  Bowie  county,  June  5,  1841,  reporting  to-  8'e(;retary  of 
War  Branch  'T.  Aa-ther,  and  reads: 

"By  order  cf  Q&a.  Edward  11.  Tawanit.  Brig'a^dier  Gen- 
eral of  the  Fourth  Bi-agaidle  Texais  JNIilitia,  I  communicate  to 
yon  the  following  facts  relative  to  an  expedition  which  he 
fcas  lately  coanpleted  against  the  hostile  Indians. 

"On  the  14th  of  May,  he  left  Fort  Johnson,  above  Cof- 
fee's Station:  (the  then  abandoned  poist,  establiishe'd  by  Wan. 
'G.  Cooilvie  at  or  near  the  present  city  of  DenisK)n.— Authoa-) 
witli  one  company  of  men  command etd  hy  Capt.  James  Bonr- 
lasnd.  OA\'inig'  to  kite  dsepredations  by  Indians  of  a  more'  fre- 
quent and  darLng  character,  and  leaa-ning  that  tJie  village  of 
Indians  hadi  lately  been  dliscovered  on  the  heathvatiers  of  tht' 
Trmity  River,  he  determined,  with,  the  small  nmnber  of  m'x- 
ty-nine  men,  if  possible,  to  find  the  Indiiuis'  andl  attack 
tihean.  We  mairc'he-d  five  day.s  in  a  dii'ection  a  little  so-uth 
of  west,  passing  thi-ough  the  lofAver  cro®s»-tim'bers,  and)  eroi^- 
ing  the  liead  Iwancheis  of  the  middle  fork  off  the  Trinity. 
On  the  fifth  day  we  entered  the  upper  cross-timbers  and 
changed  our  directioni  a  little  mtore  south.     On'  the  19tli   we 
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■difico veiled  tol-erably  fresh  signis.  AVe  'liad'  every  reason  to 
believe  there  ^vere  Indiarus  m  the  vicinity.  We  soen  found 
two  villages,  which  we  found  to  be  deserted.  The  Indians, 
at  some  time  previous,  had  cultivated  corn  at  these  villages. 
There  were  some  sixty  or  seveanty  lodge.s'  in'  tliese  t'vvo  vil- 
lages. They  were  on  the  main  western  braruch  of  the  Tritn- 
ity..  They  being  situated  on  high  branches  of  tlie  moun- 
*ainis,  Gren.  Tarrant  dteemed  ift  imprujdent  to  burn  the  villages. 
for  fear  otf  giving  alai-m  to  the  Indians.  Froftn  such  .elevat- 
ed positions  the  smoke  oould  have  been  seen  for  manj^- 
miles;  bust  they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  'with 
oroi-  .axes.  We  ehanged  our  com-se  southeast,  following  the 
course,  for  some  distance,  of  the  main  western  branch  of  the 
Trinity;  and  on  the  21sti  we  cro;'ssed  the  high  divide,  and  that 
eiight  camped  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Brazos.  Find- 
ing nio  Mddan  signis  here,  we  changed  our  course  east  until 
■'wne  ag-aini  .struck  the  Tj-iniity,  intendiimg  to  scoiu-  tlie  west^rai 
branch  to  its  mouth.  On  the  24!th  we  came  to  the  fordl  of 
tile  Trinity,  wiliere  Generals  Rusk  and  Dyer  cliarged  the 
Kiekapoo  camp  in<  1838,  ui  sight  of  the  lower  cross-tiimbers. 
Here  we  recrossed  the  Trinity  frOiin  the  eastern  side  to  the 
western  side,  and  upon  the  high  prairies  one  mile  from  the 
ford,  we  found  very  fresli  signw  of  Inclaans.  The  spies  were 
sent  ali/ead,  andi  retui-ned  and  reported  the  Indian  village 
an  three  miles.  We  a>rriv<?d;  in  tlu-e-e  er  four  huoidreil  jard^s, 
and)  took  up  a  position  behind  a  thicket.  The  men  were  or- 
diexed  to  divest  themselves  of  their  blanfcets,  packs,  and  all 
manner  of  incumbranjc-es,  after  wliicli  the  line  was  formed 
audi  the  order  given  to  charge  into'  the  village  on  horse- 
back." 


FAMOUS  VILLAGE  CREEK  FIGHT. 

"Axie  .you  all  ready?  ■■'  =^  -^  Now  my  brave  men,  we  will 
never  all  meet  on  earth  again ;  there  is  greal,  confusion  and 
death  ahead.  I  shall  expect  every  man  to  fill  his  place  and, 
do  his  duty"  were  tlie  all  too  true  words  of  admonition  ut- 
tered by  the  g-rim   and  fearless  Tarrant  as  he  gave  his  or- 
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ders  ^nct  led  Ms  brave  men  in  the  desperate  charg-e-  In  a 
moment  1;he  somnd  of  firearms,  with  a  voice  of  timnder,  raaig: 
out  over  the  alarmed  and  terror-striclceaii  inhabiitants  of  that 
i'ude  leity  of  tlie  wilderaesvS.  The  onslaught  was  fierce  and 
the  surprise  complete — the  Indaajns  falling  in  death  befor© 
they  'COuld  escape  from  their  lodiges,  or  fleedaig  im  wild  coai- 
fiesaon.  "The  villaige  was  takem  in  an  d.nstaai.t, "  saj-s  the  iQ|f- 
Xicial  I'eporit,  -wihch  we  now  i-esume : 

"Discovering  a  lange  trail  leadamg  down  the  creek  aad 
dmxae  of  the  Indians  .having  gone  mi  (that  direction,  a  few 
men  were  left  at  the  last  viillage  and  the  •i^'est  at  full  speedi. 
trook  their  couisc-  dovvn  the  creek  upon  w^hich  the  ^'tillage 
was  situated. 

"Two  miles  from  the  first  village  we  burst  suddenly  up- 
an  another  village.  This  was  taken  like  tlie  first.  T.hai>e 
waa  ainother  \1illage  in  sight  below.  Many  of  the  horses* 
haviiig  failed,  the  men  ran  towards  the  villiage  om  foiot ;  hT^% 
I3ye  Indians,  having  heai-d  the  firing  at  the  secondl  vill^e, 
Imd  time  to  taike  off  tlhdir  guns  and  ammunition  land  earn- 
raeneed  occasionally  to  i^turn  our  fire. 

"Prom  this  time  there  was  no  distinction  of  villages,  but 
one  eo-ntinuouis  \illage  for  tiie  distance  lof  one  mile  aaidl  a 
half,  only  sep«arated  by  tlie  creek  upon  which  it  was  situated. 
We  had  nofw  beciome  so  scattered  that  Gen,  TaiTanit  deemed 
it  advisable  to  establish  sGone  rallying  point  to  which  smaUer 
partdes  sliould  be  cjcpected  to  raldy.  We  auardied  back  to 
tJxe  second  village,  and  the  rear  guajrd  witJi  tiie  paek  having 
.coa»6  up,  the  General  chose  this  las  tiie  position.  From  thiR 
•point  Capt.  John  B.  Denlton  (aide  to-  Gcai.  Taa-rent)  and 
Capt.  Bourland  took  each  tx>n  men,  for  the  purpose  of  scour- 
iflag  the  woods.  The  parties  went  in  different  directions,  but 
foi'med  a  junction  one  male  and  a  half  below  tlie  second  vil- 
lage. Fr^om  tliiis  point  tjhe>-  intended  to  return,  but  discover- 
ing' a  very  large  trail — 'much  laarger  tham  any  we  hadi  iseen, 
'onc  end  of  wlidch  led  c^ver  a  mountain  west,  the  other  easit. 
tawaixiis  the  maim  Trinity,  crossing  itlie  ctf'eek  upon  whaeJi 
the  villages  were  situated — they  were  compelled  to  eross  the 
•creek  at  the  lower  end  of  a  bend  whicJi  Avas  formed  like  a 
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^hioree-siliioe.  They  tuioied  to  ci'os.s  the  e.reek,  pea-eoi\-dfli4i- 
thi'ou.gfh  ih<e  dm1>er  what  aipp eared  to  be  a^  village  still  larg- 
er than  amy  they  had  heretofore  seen ;  but  ju<st  as  the 
two  det-aelime«its  were  on  the  eve  of  enftei'iii'g  the  creek,  tihey 
'we^^e  foi-ed!  on  bT  am  emiemy  tiiait  eould  not  be  seen.  At  the 
first  fire  Gen.  Tarraiit's  aide,  Ca.pt.  Denton,  was  hilled  aaid 

Capt.  Stout  sevei-»ely  wouaided^ Gapt .  Gi'if fin  sMtghtly  ;     the 

clothes  of  many  otJiers  were  pierctxl  with  balls,  but  fortunate- 
ly no  one  else  was  touclied.  Situated  as  tliey  wexe,  it  was 
Jmpossdfble:  to  maiaitain  tlieiir  position,  being  fii-ed'  at  froan  al- 
tniost  e^'cry  quarter  a<nd  miable  to  &«H'  the  enemy.  In  this  sit- 
Tiationi  the  me-n  did'  t^\e  best  th<?v  could— dismountinig,  Kome 
of  them>  i^aisamg  the  ,ye(ll,  and*  making  every  d^niDnstration 
as  thon^gh  they  int^'-nded'  toi  eha-rge  the  ci-eek.  The  Indiiaai 
yells  and  fii'ing  soon  ceased,  and'  both  paTties'  left  the 
gnound.  It.  was  mot  tlie  wish  o^'  Gen.  Tanrant  to  take  amy 
prisonej's.  The  women  and  children,  except  ofne,''  w>e  suffej'- 
ed  t-o  <'«ca.pe,  if  they  wished,  and  the  men  neitheir  asloed, 
gave  or  reeei^'ed  any  qiiarte'r. 

"Friom  the  pinsoners  whom  we  <liad  taken,  we  learnicd 
that  iit  those  A^illages  tJiere  were  upwai^ls  of  one  tho<usand 
warriors,  n»t  niiOj-e  than  half  of  Avlnom  were  then  at  home. 
The  other  half  wei'e  hunting  buffalo,  and  stjealing  on  the 
frontier.  Here  was  the  depot  for  the  stolen  liorsew;  from  our 
frontier,  a<nd  the  honiie  of  the  horrible  sav^,ges  who  had 
mnrdered  our  faanilies.  They  were  poj-tions  of  a  gM>od  many 
tribes— iprineipially  the  Che.ro bees  who'  wei^  driven  fiiom 
Nacogdoetlies  county,  .soane  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  Wacos, 
Caddios,  KickaiX)(s,  Aaxadareos,  etc.  We  counted  two-  hund- 
red and  twenty-five  lodges,  all  in  oceupation,  be&idesi  those 
that  they  eould  see  a  glimpse  of  through  the  trees'  in  the 
raiain  village.  Th-^y"  liad  about  three  hundred  acres  in  eorn, 
that  we  siaw ;  and  were  abundantl^v'  provide^d  with  aanmuni- 
tion  of  every  kind.  They  had  good  gun^  and  hadi  niouldted 
a  great  many  bullets.     Eacii  lodg-e  had  two  un'  three  little 


»Gen>  Tarrant  kept  an  Indian  child  that  wa«  captured,  but  returned  it  to  its  mother 
at  a  council  held  in  the  InJian  Territory  in  1S<2. 
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■ba^  of  powdex  aotd  lead,  tkd  up  in  «qiial  p{xr,tioiis;  amd,  at 
one  lod'gH?,  a  sort  of  blackssini.th  shop,  where  we  foundJ  a  sent 
of  blacksmith's  twls.  "W«  floimd.  over  a  half  bushel  of 
moulded  bullets,  and  we  also  found  some  sergeiamit'is 
swordis,  musikiet  flints,  rifle  and  musiket  powder,  pig  letad, 
and  musket  balls,  which  we  supposed)  they  must  have  taken 
from  the  place  where  the  regular  ai-my  buried  a  portion  <of 
their  ammunition.  They  had  all  manner  of  f  aamiing  utensils 
of  the  best  qpaflity,  except  plows.  In  some  of  thti  lodjges 
we  fbund  feather  beds  aind  bedsteads. 

''We  felt  <:ionvinced  if  the  Indians  eouldl  ascertsain  the 
.sm^llness  of  oni*  numbe2"s,  they  might,  with  so  igtreat  a  num- 
ber, by  taking  (advantage  of  us  at  the  exossingi  of  the  creeks 
mth  such  immense  thiekets  in  tlK'ir  bottoms,  which  we  were 
compelled  to  cncss,  if  not  defeat,  at  least  cut  off  a  great 
many  -of  our  men;  land,  if  we  had  reimained  ait  the  village  all 
night,  it  would  (have  .givem  the  Indians  time  to  have  conoeinr 
trated  their  forces,  iascertained  our  numbers,  amdl  with  ease 
have  prevented  our  cTOSsing  a  sta^eam  of  the  size  of  the 
Trinity.  It  was  deemed  adv^iisable,  therefore,  to  take  up  the 
line  of  manch  and  cross  the  Trinity  that  night.  At  5  o'clock 
^vith  our  poor,  dead  companion  tied  acjiiosis  a  horse,  we  left 
the  village,  marched  twelve  miles  back  on  the  trail  we  came, 
crossed  the  Trinity,  and  camped  in  the  open  prairie.  The 
next  miorning,  twenty-five  miless  from)  the  viBage,  we  buried 
our  friend,''^  and  in  five  mx)re  days  we  arrived  m  thie  settle- 
ments. 

"We  had  one  killed;  one  badly,  and  one  slightly  wound- 
ed. The  Indians  had  twelve  killed,  thaft  we  oounted;  and)  a 
great  nuany  more  must  have  been  killed  and  wounded,  fnoan 
the  quantity  of  blood  we  saw^  on  their  tradfls  and  in  the 
thickets  where  they  h^i  run. 

"We  bitought  in  six  head  of  cattle,  thirty-stevem  horses, 
three  hundred  pouinds  of  lead,  thirty  pounds  of  powder, 
twenty  brass  kettks,  tweoKty-one  axes,     sevein/ty-^thriee  buf- 

» Accounts  differ  as  to  the  name  of  the  creek  where  Denton  was  first  buried.  One 
that  it  was  on  a  rock  rid^e  in  Fossil  Creek  bottom  near  where  Birdville  now  stands,  aad 
another  that  it  was  on  a  bluff  of  Oliver  Creek  in  Denton  county. 
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ialo  i-oibes,  fifteen  guns,  thirtfiem  pa«k  saddles,  and     tlirtee 
■swords,   besid'csi  dhnejre  other  th.iag«  oiot  reoollected. ' ' 


DEATH  OF  DENTON. 

But  little  oaai  be  added  to  the  fioregomg.  A  ftw  words 
anent  the  tragfic  de^h  of  the  luoble  Ciaptaiin  DeiKtoai.  Dur- 
iiig  the  terrible  eiigagemenfc  in  whch  Denton  was  killed,  the 
bravie  old  pioneer  Indian  fighter,  Capt.  John  Yeary,  called 
out  at  tjhe  top  of  his  voice:  "Why  in  t/be  h — 1  doni't  you 
miove  your  men  ooit  where  we  caai  see  the  enemy?  We'll  all 
l>e  killed  here."  To  which  Captain  Henry  S^ut,  himself  a 
brave  and  noted.'  pioneser  leader  aaid  Indii^an  fighter,  said: 
"Men,  do  the  i]>e^  you  can  for  yK)urselves.  I  am  wounded 
and  i>owerless,"  and  at  once  an  irregular  retreat  be^an.  The 
dotaic^himent  ha<J  fadlen  into  an  ambusciade. 

The  shot  that  piertced  Dent>on  was  sso  deadly  tliat  tliere 
was  evidently  no  death  struggle.  He  ha,d  balanced  himself 
in  his  saddle,  raised  his  gum,  and  closed  one  eye,  intending 
to  deal  death  npon  the  enemy  when  the  death  shock  struck 
liim..  Whien  his  death  was  disoovered  his  muscles  were  grad- 
ually i^elaxdng,  and  his  gnn,  yet  in  his  hand,  was  inclining 
to  the  ground.  Tih^e  imen  nieiarest  to  him  totok  him  from  his 
horse  and  laid  him  on  the  ground. 

The  late  venerated  pioneer,  Rev.  Andrew  Davis,  tlien  a 
lad,  who  participaited'  in  the  Village  Creek  battle,  says: 
"After  tenderly  wrapping  the  liody  of  Denton  and  securing 
it  on  a  gjentle  liorae,  about  4:30  p.  in.,  we  moved  out  from 
thie  village,  and  np  the  river  to  a  point  near  Port  Wbrth, 
and  there  spent  tJie  night.  Early  nes!t  mioming  we  crossod 
the  river  at  a  plaice  whjere  the  timber  was  narrow.  After 
crossing  the  river,  wie  traveled  in  the  direction  of  Bird's  Sta- 
tion, aiming  for  Bonham — ^then  Fort  Inglish — as  our  ob- 
jective poiJnt.  "^t  abont  11  a.  m.  we  halted  on  a  prairie  on 
the  isouth  eddje  of  a  creek,  with  a  hig^hi  bank  on  tlie  north. 
Otti  one  of  those  eleviations  Captain  Denton  was  buried — 
toolls  having  been  brought  alooig  from  the  village  for  that 
purpose.    His  grave  was  drug  a  good  depth.    A    t^in    rock 
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was  cut  HW  as  itii  fiit  in  t'h^e  hot,  torn  of  the  graveij  similar  rock* 
bemg  ijlacedi  at  tiliie  sides  and'  ako  4i.t  tJite  lieadl  amd  fooft. 
Aaiwther  loek  was  placed  Oiver  (the.  vbody,  lamd  the  grave  fill- 
•ed  up.  Thus  Av as  buried  on-e  of  God's  noblemen."  And  80 
peris4ipd  one  of  Texas'  brainiest  and  best  men,  a  fine  ora- 
tor, far  above  tlie  averagxj  ioD  inftelleict,  aaid,  had  he  liv^d, 
would  have  proved  a  blessing  to  his  eouoDtiy  andl  assi&ted 
materially  i-n  its  advaoieemen/t- — 

"Thte   pdoni^er  was  kid  tio  rest, 

Tlie  i^edi  aiiiaaii  set  him  frete, 
Diiiftin'b   Mm  iniot,   but  let  him  sjle-ep 

i>eneath   the  old  oak-tree."* 

But  the  prceious  boaes  of  the  beloved  IXntOfn  were  dii's- 
•turbed,  and  finally,  after  three  quarliL^rs  of  a  century,  prop- 
erly honored— hiavi-ng  bescn  intei-red  three  times.  First,  by 
his  sorrowing  eomr'ades  m.  arm«,  m  tlnat  Ijonely  wildei"nie«s 
grave,  m  May,  1841;  a,  'seeond  time,  when  the  pioneer  eattle- 
msm  of  Denton  etoai'nft.N' ,  John  (Uiisam.  exhumed  the  remains 
•aaid  gaviB  thtm  buriail  diii  his  yard  a/t,  tllie  Chismn  raivch,  ne-ar 
Bolivar,  in  l&SO;  and  a  third  time,  m  1^)01,  when,  through 
patriotic  pronuptiaigs  of  memlx^a's  of  the  Old  Settler.s'  Asso- 
ciation of  Dieutcm  eount.y,  all  that  reflinained  lu/ortai  of  the 
hero  were  gatjiered  up,  and,  after  am  approprriiate  ad- 
dress by  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Allen,  extolling  tdie  deeds  and  il- 
lumining the  character  of  the  deceased,  and  amid  solemn  and 
irapoising  cerem/oaiie«s,  tliie  remains  were  Laid  to(  fimail  rest  be- 
neath a  suitably  inscribed  slab,  in  tlie  court  hoaise  .yard  at 
Denton,  th(»  capital  town  of  that  fair  county,  ea-oh  of  which, 
»B  well  las  the  pritncipal  streiim  wihi<ili  eourse-s  thnough  that 
eountyj  and  ain  institutiom  of  lea,niiai.g,  were  ntametd'  for  amd 
will  ever  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  tJie  bra^'est  and 
noblest  defenders  of  the  Texas  frontier.. 


OTHER  EXPEDITIONS  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS. 

•lune  13,  1841,  Bng.  Gem.  Jamies  fc)miit;h,      3rd      Brigade, 

»WiJfea.ri»-er'«  "Indian  D^-predation*  Id  Texa*." 
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Texas  Militia,  wrote  from  Nacogdoches  to  Pi-csidcnt  Lamar, 
saying  that  ]\Iajor  Gage  and  his  spy  company  had  ii stacked 
a  paptj^  of  fiftietn  iindiaiis'  anbd  pursued  tim  survi\"()vs,  eig-ht 
wn  mumber,  and  «mbns'h.edi  tJicm  .at  tlve  eriossin.g  of  tilie  Trin- 
ity, .where  tl^icy  killed  seA'it;u  of  them^ — Cjiily  o,u>^  ol*  the  fifteen 
es!CJapiin.g'. 

Capt.  Eli  Chandler,  iin  a    re]>ort*   datieili  Jmn-    ID,    1841, 
'gives  art!  accoiuit  of  an^  lexp^^di'tio'ni  to  ith-e  n;ortli'\\'C'st   boowid- 
ary    of   the   ci-oss-tinibers,   on  tJw*  divide  bett.w^tin  the  Briazos 
apd  Trinity  riv«rs,  fa-wan  whi-ch  he  had  just/  retur'ned  witli  a 
<;ommand  of  forty-one  men.     Near  tuie  i)oint  specified,  he  cap- 
tured a  yoaiaig  Mexican;  who  ciOiiKlu-cted     him     to  ■i\n  Indian 
viilag<^  from  *w.hich  tJie  Avarriors  wei-e  absemt.     Oai  thiei  way  to 
and  in,  the  vitUage,  he  took  fourteen:  pri'iont  rs.     One  of  these 
imfonned  him  thiat  si'x>1y  warrioiis  avc^m^  to  inn't  at     the    vil- 
lage to  ,gto  cai  a  hutut.     Tiiereiip'oai,   he   despatclu'd   'an  'aged 
woman  to  tell  her  people  to  biin^g  i:n  the  Ameirii-Hiti;  priso^ners 
tliiey  had,  and:  the   Indiian  piriis oners    w«ukl   b;'    i-'-li-ased    amd 
a  friendly  e^onipauet  (vut^n-cd  into.     (\)nt.i-niuing,   he  ^aylS:     "L 
theai  proceedi'd  humed'iiately  to  Avlnn-e    I    It  ft     my      baggaige, 
where  1  anived'  aboiiit  1  Dlel-^^ck  p.  m.     The  pnvty  of  warriioris 
above   sp«krai  of,   to   the  aninulx-r  of  sixty.  1  ad' an-ived  eiarly 
in  the  day  and  atitajtdted  my  baggage   gimrd,    a\  lno    retreated 
,a  sh.oi't  distra'htce  t'O  a.  nn'ine,  tiook  positicui:  anvd    h\-  their  lyn.- 
io33  and  valor,  sau'cee:dedi  i'n  driving  back,  the  enemy  with  ithe 
]ios>s  of  their  chief  amid  Cine  other  killed.       The  \\  lioh'  numl)er 
of  IndianK  kidcd  were  four,  and!  th.rce  .er      IV  ur     wonindied. 
N'one  of  my  commsand  reiceiTctl  tiie   slighest   injury   from   the 
■enemy.     H^^.  says  th^it   lie  abandoned  further  pursuiit  as  his 
fiorc^e  'was  sma'll  )i:ml  -he  had'  the  prison.e)i    to  ,gu;!:d,  and  re- 
tui-med  to  Fr-ajukliai.     lie  asks  instruetions  a.s;  to  A\bat  he  shall 
dto  with  the  priisoners.     lie  siays:      'Thf      .Mcxiean      prisoner 
takt-n  is  a  young-  man  of  smai-f  intmlligt'nce-   speaks  the  Eng- 
Jjish' laaiigiuage  quite  well— states  that     liie     haisi     bt-en    liK'iaa^g 
amom-g  the  Ch-octaAVS' — w»as  a.mong    these    lauliiaais    tradiing- — 
«ays  they  were  principally   Tonies,  soniie  SJKiAvnet^s,     :a     few 


»  Ainiy  Archive?-. 
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Wiacos;  tliat  the  Wiaoo's  and  jChcrakees  liv-e  not  far  dtistamt; 
that  the  TeJiuaeaoias,  Caddos,  Kiekapoios,  etc.,  all  mabe  icCKrai 
betweeai.  the  Brazos  and!  Trinity  rivers;  thait  maaiy  of  them 
live  ait  whajt  is  called'  the  Big'  Bcoid  Vd'Uatge  ota  the  Brazos, 
whioh  he  says  is  about  .tweaity  miles  aibove  "where  the  Amerd- 
camis  were  last  winttei"^;  that  adl  of  the  different  tribes  talk  of 
gettifl]^  togethier  amd  livinig  '^^  on-e  place;  tJiat  (there  is 
some  little  talk  among  them  of  makimg  pea«e  with  the  Ameri. 
Icams;  that  they  are  ,gietneralilyai€ai"ly  destitute  (of  provisioais 
and  have  gineait  difficulty  in  obtaining  tlie  same;  tha.t  they 
iway  they  ol)tai<ni  their  lar^gM?  quantities  of  le<adi  by  finding  it 
'buried  in-  the  uippex  couiUiti'^'^ ;  says  he  cam  take  us  to  severfal 
cucampnK'utji.  I  exj^.ect  t©  make  an'O'thei"  expediti'ota  as  sooai 
las  my  horses  recruit,  if  circumistaanoes  ishC'Uld:  indilcate  the 
same."'" 

THE  SANTA  FE  EXPEDITION. 

The  Santa.  F.e  cxp*edition,  reoommended  by  t-he  Saere- 
tary  of  War  and  sanctioned  by  President  Lamar,  left  Brushy 
Creek.  n(!ar  Austin,  June  20,  1841.  to  tu-averse  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  wiklernesis:  to  Santa  Fe.  It  was  commaaidjed  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  MieLeod,  brother-in-law  of  President  Lamar 
and  ctouisisted  of  five  companies  of  mounted  infantry  andaai 
artillea\y  eoinpany  with  dJne  brass  six-pound.er  (a  total  of  two 
hundred  and'  seventy  sio*ldiers) ,  about  fifty  other  per&onls 
(tradiers,  teamisiters  atod  adventurer),  and  Wm.  G.  Ckwkie,  R. 
F.  Brenham,  and  J.  A.  Na^varro,  commissioiners  instmcted 
to  say  to  'the  people  of  Saaita  Fe  that,  if  they  wer,e  williaig 
to  aicknowdedjge  that  iwrtion  of  New  Metxi'co  as  a  paitt  of 
Texas,  the  (laws  of  the  Republic  w^^ould  be  extended  ovei*  them. 

*  From  July  15th /o  20th  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  volunteers  front 
the  Texas  side  of  the  Red  River  assembled  at  Fort  Inplish  for  the  purpose  of  another  ex- 
pedition into  the  Indian  country.  They  organized  by  electing:  William  C.  Young,  colonel 
James  Bourland.  lieutenant  colonel;  John  Smither,  adjutant,  and  William  Lane,  David 
Key.  and  others,  captains.  While  this  was  transpiring  Indians  captured  two  little  boy* 
on  the  Bois  d'Arc  fork  of  river,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  carried  them  off.  The  children 
were  recovered  about  two  years  later.  Gen.  Tarrant  assumed  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion. It  moved  southward  into  what  is  Wise  county,  and  received  news  of  its  coming  re- 
turned to  Fort  Inglish  and  disbanded. 
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but  if  they  did  not,  Texas  wished  to  establish  friendly  com- 
mercial reLajtion/s  wdthi  them  aoaidi  wouLdi  not  xm&  force  to  &b- 
fi«rt  irts  tenritordial  ekimis.  Presidenft  Lamar  had!  pr€Yioxis*ly 
^Sfued  a  prodlamaticai  covering  the  sam«  gtrooiind  and  declar- 
txg  tbe  <](bje!ets  of  the  exi>editaon  to  be  wholly  paieafie. 

Priiendls  of  the  enterprivSe  Taad  introduced  a  hill  in  Con- 
^^r^ess,  auithorizisnig'  it,  but  the  measure  liiad'  been  rejected  by 
both  hooises.  It  'was,  therefore  mthout  statutory  warraiot, 
aaidi  was  ulndertaken  solely  upon  exeeutire  respooajsihilitty. 
The  only  leg*al  saAi-otion  that  tcoudd  be  clainiied  'for  it  waft 
that  the  aict  of  1836,  defiining'  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  in- 
cluided'  Santa  Fe  iki  the  limriitsi  of  the  Republic  and  iti  was  the 
•dsaXy  tof  th,e  l'resiK3«tot  to  enforce  the  sovereign  jurisdictiom 
asserted. 

it  is  saidJ  that  the  season  selected  for  the  ufndertaking 
was  too  late  aaid  as  a  eonsequenoe,  there  was  mueli  suffeimg 
for  want  of  grasis  aindl  water.  The  wagoos  were  overloaded, 
the  distance  to  Santa  Fe  was  under-estimatied,  and  the 
gaiides  wea-e  unfamiliar  with  tJie  roaiite.  There  iseems  tiO'  have 
be^n  a  fatal  comlbiniatiooi  of  oireums-tances,  tlmt  foredoomed 
the  exi>ediition  to  (the  humiliatiJng  disasters  atndl  tiragic  suf- 
feriaigis  it  encotunitered.  Not  knowing  what  awaiiteid  it,  it 
started  forth  in  the  gayest  spirits  asnd  mth  the  mosit  san- 
guine expeqtaitiofns.  "TIlc  long  train  of  wagons,"  say* 
(reonige  "Wilkins  Kendall,  "moving  heavily  forward  w^lth 
the  different  companies  of  volunfteers,  all  well  moainited  atad 
well  armed  ^aaidi  ridioi^  in  doaible  file,  presented  laai  imposinig 
as  welll  as  atnimatimg  spectacle,  cauisilag  ever;>"  heart  to  beat 
high  with  the  anticipation  of  exciting  incidents  on  the  bound- 
less prairies." 

Finally  reaching  New  Mexico,  after  much  suffering  and 
many  adventures,  the  advance  troops  of  tihe  Santa  Fe  Expe- 
dition under  Oo;!.  Wm.  G.  Cooke,  were  induced,  by  treacher- 
ous representations,  to  lay  dowai  their  arms  .and  surrender 
to  Commandant  Col.  Salazar,  in  New  Mexico,  on  Sept.  ITtih, 
1841.  The  remainder  of  the  expedition  followed.  The  pris- 
oners were  marched  on  foot  to  the  interior,  (some  perisb- 
ing  on  the  long  journey)  where  mjany  of  them  were  impris- 
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oped  dn  gTiiej^ome  and  foul  dungeons  in  the  City  of  Mexi- 
co, and  Qftihers  at  Puebia  and  Perotje.  News  of  the  disaster 
to  and  fat-e  of  this  expedition  was  notj  received  in  Texas  un- 
til in  January,  1842.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  men  were  re- 
leased at  the  instance  of  Oen.  AndreA\^  Jackson  and  other 
friends  in  ]>OKition  to  intercede  for  clemency;  some  died  in 
prison,  and  tlK^  remaining  survivors,  119  in  nrunber,  were 
eventually  all  released  by  ord^-r  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  June 
13,  1843. 


BATTLE  IN  CANON  DE  UVALDE. 

In  June,  1841,  Capt.  Jack  ILays  having  slightly  augment- 
ed his  company,  pui'sued  and  defeate-d  a  depiMjdatin^g  parfty 
of  Comanches  near  Uvaldc»^  C'anyon,  the  pa-nticuiars  of  whitth 
■are  <yry(-hi  thus  in  his  official  report : 

San  Ant^ctoifo,  Jwly  1,  1841. 
Tk>  tlic  Hon,  Bra!n)ch  T.  Archer,  Secretary  of  Waa": 

1  hav.e  the  honor  to  inform  yotu  th^at  I  have  tliis  nwyi-ai- 
ing  returned  from  an  expeditdon  in  iTarrffuit  of  a  party  of  In- 
dians tliait  had  been  co-mmitting  dcpfi'c^diationis,  and  di-iAang 
off  (Stock  fi'o-m  tliiO  viicilnity  of  this  place.  On  ibhie  24th  of 
this  month  I  set  out  witJi  a  eomiJiatay  of  thirty  men,  and 
t(W)k  the  tr>aii  wMch  Jed  iin  the  dii'ection  of  tJie  Canyioni  de 
Uvaldie..  Whtto;  within  two  raiiles  lof  the  ent^ramiee  of  ithe  oaaii- 
yon,  we  (^amte  upon  a  parttj-  cif  Ilndians,  <m>  their  way  from 
the  main  camp  (of  the  viciniity  of  this  town.  I  immediate(l.\ 
attacked  them  and  sneceed-ed  ai  killing^  eight,  aaid  ta^iiig 
th-*'  two  other  prisoners.*  captuntog  ail  their  horscis  and 
piropei't.v.  J  would  have  etomtinned  on  ito  their  main  camp> 
bmt  as  m^'  horses  wiere  miuieh  jaded,  and  I  fou)nd'  tJie  camp 
more  distant  tliian  \  expected,  1  cooKiluded'  tso  retna-n,  and'  al- 
ter recruiitin.g  piKK'^ecdied    to  the    eiucifnnpment,   the   situation 


*To  take  a  Comanche  prisoner  was  an  affair  of  grrat  difficulty.  One  reaeon  was  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  rule  of  warfare  was  opposed  to  letting  a  captive  live  longer  than  cer- 
tain ceremonies  could  be  performed.  In  some  instancts  they  ieeni  to  make  an  exhibit  if 
the  captured  per«ons  to  the  trilie  or  nation.  After  thin  was  accomplished  a  ci-uel  and  lin- 
trerrnE  torture  was  inflicted.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Comanches  l>oliev«d 
that  the  white*  inflicted  similar  outrages  aud  similar  death  upon  the  Indian  prisoners. 
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i0f  which  I  have  ascertained.  But  one  lof  my  looninuijnd  wais 
womKletl — ^Mr.  Miller — andt  he  not  sev:erel,y.  The  conipa,ny 
iconsistiixil  of  siistoen  Amoi-def4ns.  In  addition  I  was  aided  hf 
Capikm  Flouies,  with  about  tw^t^nty  iMexTic-an&. 

I  have  th^i  honor  to  be  your  o'bedi^jDit  servant, 
JOIIN  C.  HAYS 

C'a pt a  i;  I  C  onuna  n-d intg-. 


BORDER  BANDITTI. 

Jbhu  T.  Price  wi-ote  to  Secretary  ol:  War  and  Marine' 
Bran-ch  T.  Archer,  from  Victoria,  July  2,  aw  follows: 

"In  accordance  with  a  requisition  made  by  (the  Sheriff 
of  flfliis  oioimty  and!  Hefu^g-io,  in  compainy  wath  soraue  forty 
eitixcns,  went  to  the  Nueces  for  tihe  pui^iosc  of  arresting  thtJ 
uiarajid'ers  who  have  foj*  some  time  pas^t  infestt^)    oui*    froH- 

"Our  party  was  cou)pG^sedof  citizeni*  of  this  county,  Re- 
fugio aaid  San  Patrico.  We  reached  the  Nueces  on  the  22nd, 
nit.,  and  there  leai-oJed  tliat  a  short  tinue  previious  a  Mexi- 
can had  been  to  Kinney 's  Raii<ih  and  statedl  that  a  party  of 
800  sctldiers  were  within  thirty  -  fi\'?e  miles  of  that 
place,  umder  the  command  of  Col.  Verial.  lie  stated  tSbat 
ithe  troops  were  m  search  of  roibbers  and  had  saicc ceded'  la 
surprisiug'  a  party  of  ten.  aind  hadJ  killed  thfm  all  but  one. 
The  bodibs  of  thc^e  men  were  found  by  our  party.  It  aj;>- 
peai's  that  'they  (the  robbers)  had  a  short  time  before  killed 
a  party  of  traders  and  robbed  ,^hem  of  weveral  hundred  dol- 
lai-K,  a  let  of  blankets,  etc.  This  party  of  Americaius  was 
'led'  by  a  Mr,  Yearby  who  formerly  resided  ait  Austin. 

"We  learned  also  from  some'  Mexicans  recently  frotii 
Caanargo  that  Owensby,  wiith  about  fifteen  num.  had  been 
■STirroimded  by  t"Wo  or  tlu-ee  hundred  iMexiieans,  and'  thaft 
eight  or  nitne  of  his  men  were  killed'  and  himself  andi  firv; 
others  taken  prisoners.  Verial  with  his  conmiand  had  to- 
tuimcd  to  the  Ric  Grande  before  our  arival  at  tfhe  NiKtces. 

"It  appears  frfomi  tlie  stateanent  made  by  the  traders 
who  have  visited  our  couuttry  of  late,  that  it  is  the.  Kittled 
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purjwjise  of  the  Mexican  autlhiorities  not  oinly  to  assext,  but 
ffltaintain,  the  control  of  tlie  territorj^  between  the  Nueces 
and  Rio"  Grande.  *  *  ^ ' ' 

Capt.  Sanchez  (aide  de  camp  to  Gen.  Ampudia),  in  com- 
mand of  fifteen  Mexican  cavalrymicn,  made  a  d'escent  upota 
Mo-wer  Bluff,  fifteen  milets  souTilx-cast  of  Kinney's  and  Au- 
brey's ranch,  and  captured  Phillip  Dimitt,  J.  C.  Boyd, 
i^ephen  W.  Fan-^w  and  Henry  Graham. 

He  also  took  $6,000.00  woTth  of  goods  that  had  been  pur- 
chased as  frtoek  for  the  mexcantila  establishmem't  of  Dimitt, 
Gurley  and  Farrow.  Boyd  and  Graham  were  em- 
ployees of  Gurley  and'  Farrow.  Gurley  was  absent  from  the 
Bluff  at  the  time  tfce  raid  was  made.  Sanchez  did  not  dis- 
'Inrrb  tbie  ston;  of  Kimney  and  Aubrey,  which  led  Gurlej 
and  others  to  entert^ain  and  give  /expreissiow  to  opinions 
iksit  were  perhaps  unjuist.  Gurley  writing  "  to  Secretai'y 
Areher  from  Gonzales,  said  that  indignation  meetings  had 
been  held  at  Victoria,  Lamar,  Gonzales  and  otiher  toAvns,  and 
tk-e  pe'ople  were  willimg  and  eager  to  turn  out  eu'  masse 
MOKike  good  tJie  claims  of  Texasi  to  the  tierritory  between  the 
Nuece.s  and  Rio  Grande,  and  inflict  retaliation  on  Mexico'  for 
injuries  suffei-cd ;  that  they  waited  cmly  for  tihe  Texas  gov- 
ernment to  authorize  themi  toi  act. 

Dimitt  and  has  companions  were  taken  to<  Majtaanoras  aaad 
thence  to  Monterey  "W'bcre  they  were  delivered  to  Arista. 
By  liis  ord<n'  they  were  manacled  and  marched  to  Saltillo.  On 
th-e  way  their  irons  were  removed  by  Oapb.  C^affind  who 
commanded  their  guard. 

At  Saltillo  the.-s'  made  au'  attempt  to  escape.  Some  of 
them  got  off  a  cotnsiderable  distajnce.  Capt.  ('haffind  sent 
tliem  word'  tfliat  he  would  forgive  them  if  they  returned,  amd 
if  they  did  not,  he  would  have  Dimitt  shot.  Tlhis  message, 
was.  uttered  in  thte  presence  of  Dimitt,  who  a.s  u'^oon  las  he 
saw  that  b^e  was  ninobser\-ed,  took  a  large  dose  of  morpJiine 
■which  caused  Ills  death.     Yoakum  says:     "Thus  fell  a  noWe 

»Ai-my  Archives. 
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spirit  by  whom  the  I'irst  Lone  Star  banner  wais  unfurled  on 
the  heiights  of  La  Baliia. "' 


CAPTAIN  ERATH'S    FIGHT. 

Capt.  George  B.  Erath,  of  th.e  Milam  County  JMinute 
Men,  writing  from  Port  Bryant  August  12,  1841,  tio  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  says:  ''Agreeable,  to  appointment  made  with 
Oapt.  Ghamdlea-,  from  Milam  county,  I  met  the  Robertso^' 
"L'Qlunt^''  Cfom;pany  on  the  2()th  of  Juily,  1841,  at  the  loinie  A^ii- 
lage  oai'  tflie  Brazos,  and  were  also  joined  by  Maj.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Areher,  Mr.  Landers,  and  several  other  gentlemen  from  Aus- 
tin. Captain  Chandler  took  command  by  conscmt  of  part- 
ies aJld  we  prtoeeedcd  slowly  up  the  Brazos,  having  to  con- 
tendi  aaud  tarrj^  with  sickaaess  diaily.  We  passed  vseveral  eva- 
eiiatod  townfi  of  the  enemy  in  the  eross-timbers  and  'Our  spi&s 
used  every  exertion  to  ferret  out  the  gTiand  village,  but  with 
i>ut  siuceess.  On  tliie  ovd,  of  Augnst,  being  encamped  in  tilt 
upper  edge  of  tJie  croiss-tim'bervS 'and  anxiously  waiting  the  re- 
turn of  oiU'-'  spicis  tiOi  commence  I'etro^i'ruK'ie  movemients,  oiur 
provision's  being-  exhausted,  a  few  Indians  made  their 
tppearanee  a.bout  camp.  I  wa«  detached,  with  twenty  men, 
in  pnrsuit ;  and  in  seareh  of  the  tiail,  dividt  di  m}'  partA', 
leaving  some  men  Avith  Capt.  Love  of  Robertson  countA'  on 
itiQ  left.  My  men,  in  the  meantime  discovered,  the  trail,  and 
1  pushed  hard  on  the  saniie,  wlien  1  was  fired  upoan  by  a 
party  of  Kiidcapoos,  or  (Jherokees,  from  behind  a.  cliff  of 
weeks  whieh  secured  the  enemy  eompletely,  being  only  on  one 
«ide  possible  to  aseend'  it  with  tlu-  utmoist  difficulty  ;  'which 
passagie  was  defended'  braA-ely  by  the  rifles  of  the  enem>-. 
Theii-  first  fire  kiUed  oaie  of  my  men,  Capt.  A.  .J.  i<mLtli  of 
Milam  count.y,  and  several  balls  grazed  others  withont  in- 
jury. 1  formed  in  a  little  grove  of  timber  and  ireturned  the 
flTe,  whieh  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  during  'which  time 
it  i«  thought!  tliat  vre  killed  two  Indians  and,  ]>ca'lLaps, 
wonnded  otliers.  At  ttliat  time  Caipt.  Love  arrix-ed,  and 
acLother  re-enforctment  came  up  from  camp.  A  eharge  was 
then  madb  'and  the  bluff  carried.      The     lutdiams     hd't     the 
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ground  carrying:  tiheir  dead.  The  mountainous  sitiiatioii  'Of 
the  country  nuade  pui-«uiit  impracticable;  and  after  bury- 
•ing  our  dead  man,  we  commenced  oair  rfftturnj  through  the 
■cross-timbers.  The  7th  of  August  I  separated  my  company 
firom  Capt.  Chandler's  and  returned  to  the  settlements  by 
way  of  the  Bosque,  finding  no  sign  of  the  enemy  on  our  re- 
turn. We  still  feel  convdnoed  that  a  sibrong  village  exists 
on  the  Brazos,  but  that  only  a  well  fitted  campaign  can  cap- 
tare  it. 

The  toils  and  eufferings  of  the  company  weire  greatw 
than  usual,  and  the  pemevcrance  and  xagilance  of  the  mem 
-highly  commendable  **«=." 

The  general  election  of  the  Republic  occurred  Sept.  6, 
1841,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Gen.  Sam,nonst.onj  as  Pr«r^- 
ident  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one  over  hiiS  opponent,  Da- 
vid G.  Burnet,  .and  of  Gen.  Edward  Burleson  as  Vice-Presi- 
desnt  by  a  large  majority  over  Memuean  Hunt. 

Col.  Martim  Eranoisco  Pei-aza,  a>s  envoy  of  Yucatan,  ar- 
rived in  Anstini  September  11,  to  solicit  for  Ms  country  na- 
val aid'  from  Texas.  Tthis  was  granted  ^f tcx  the  SecretaTy 
of  State  rceeived  from  John  D.  Morr's  and  C.  Vain  Ness,  oom- 
missiioners  who  had)  beem  sent  to  Gen.  Arista,  a  eommnnica- 
ticn  stating  the  result  of  their  mis.sion  and  that  no  agreement 
had  been  entered  info  that  rendered  improper  the  granting 
of  such  aid.* 


DEATH  OF     MAJOR  HEARD. 

In  August  of  this  yeaa:  a  company  of  eight  "minute 
men,"  coKsisting  of  John  Kern'or,  Charles  Sevaer,  Gilbert 
11.  Love,  .JcJ.ji  Ilardister,  Thoman  Sypert,  Williiam  McGrew* 
r.nd  Thomas  Dromgoolc,  led  by  Maj.  Hc^rd,  left  Old  Frank- 
lin for  a  scout  uj)  the  countiy.  Tfiiey  left  on  a  rainy  day 
afternoon  and  followed  tlie  trral  leading  t-owards  Parker's 
Fort.    Early  next  day,  when  about     fourteen     males     from 

♦  Yoakum  is  mistaken  in  assertinj?  that  th<;  negotiation  with  Peraza  was  effected 
while  Arista's  "peace  envoy"  was  in  Texas  and  that  this  circumstance  and  the  Santa  Fe 
expedition  were  responsible  for  the  contiuuancc  of  border  warfare,  murders,  robberies,  etc. 
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Fr^nkJiin,  wiiiie.  riciiug  in  siugU-  file  and  passing  a  crouple  o'f 
deep  ravines,  near  tlieir  junction,  about  eighteen  Indians 
rose  from  under  the  hank  of  tlie  one  j)aralle'l  to  the  trail,  unci 
only  thiiit;\'  or  foa'ty  .vards  distant,  and  fired  on  them,  com- 
pletely surprising  t'lie  party.  iMajoi-  Heard,  riding  in  foont, 
fell  dead  from  his  horse,  pie  reed  by  three  balls.  Some  of 
t;he  men  retreated  a  short  distanee  and  halted,  others  dis- 
mounted near  l)y,  and  Lo've  stood  by  the  deaid  boidy  to  pre- 
vent its  being  scalped,  ])ut  was  soion  compelled  to  .join-  the 
others,  all  of  wJnofin  rallieil  togetiier.  Love  l^ost  his  mule, 
but  succeeded  in  mounting  tlie  dead  man's  horse,  and  afte*r 
soiim  skirmishiing  tlie  seven  men  returned  to  Franklin,  when 
a  party  \vent  out  and  carried  in  for  burial  the  dead  body 
wihich  had  bein  scalpied.  the  hoaif  and  hands  cut  off,  and 
ofiierwis"'  mu^jilated/'* 

The  Indians  were  pursued  for  sev^eral  days  by  a  party 
composed  of  John  Keraer,  William  M.  Tjove,  Oilbert  H. 
Love.  William  ^leGraiW  and  a  iimnljt'i-  of  others,  but  they 
I'aili'd  to  overtake  them. 


Jioiin  Wahrenl)ergeii',  eniplo.xetl  as  a  gardener  l».v  ('oil. 
Louis  T.  (V>ak.  wias'  attaclved  at  night  in  the  fall  of  18-il  by 
lndian,s  'while  lie  wais  carrying  a  sack  of  meal  from  the  mill 
iiv'ar  tile  vdj.:;.'  of  town,  to  the  home  of  his  employer  in  Aus- 
tin. IL  rail'  for  his  life,  but  held  on  to  his  burden, 
v^ihich  was  a.  fortunate  ciroiim stance,  as  some  of  the  arroAvs 
sliot  at  him  by  tJie  pmisuing  Iixlians  ytruck  and  stuck  in 
the  sack  of  meal,  only  one  hitting  him,  making  a  slight  wound 
in  the  arm.  He  fell  breathless  in  the  doorway  of  Col.  Cook's 
house.  Cook  fired  on,  the  Indians,  bringing  one  of  them  to 
tile  ground.  This  halted!  them.  As  isoon  as  tiliey  could  rally 
they  picked  up  tlhcir  wounded  cmnpanjioai  and  ran  for  eov- 
ei".  The  marauders  were  pursued  tihe  next  day,  but  were 
not  evertakeoi. 

In  the  fall  of  1841  Captain  Jack  Hays  and  his  rangers 
were     attacked     by,     but  defeated     with     great     slaughter, 

»Hearn's  Prairie  inRoberti  on  covinty  perpetuates  thanmne  of  this  W'nth.v  pioneer. 
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a  large  for<;e  of  Coman«hes  at  the  "Enchantod  Rock,''  in 
<JIillespie  county.  Dnrino^  tlie  action,  Capt.  Hays  became 
separated  from  his  men,  but  took  position  on  the  summit 
of  a  mass  of  broken,  lava-like  rocks,  that  sloped  steeply 
down  im  every  dii^eetion. 

The  savages  sAvarmed  up  the  escarpment,  in  mad  eoi- 
ck'a\ui'  to  Jdll  liiin  and/  take  hi«  scalp.  He  slioit  them  fast- 
er tha/u  they  I'ould  ascend!.  The  foi'tmieis  of  tlie  day  went 
equally  ill  with  them  in;  other-  pai-ts  of  tlie  field,  auid  at  lasit 
they  were  foix?ed  intO'  rout  and  reti-eated,  uttering  bowls 
of  defeat. 


Tile  sixtb  Congress  convened  at  Austin,  Nov.  1,  1841, 
President  Houston  and  Vioe-Presidemt  Bun-lesooi  were  inaug- 
urated December  13. 

Pi'»>s.iclent  Houston's  as-sertioniS  that  Lamar 'is  Indiaai  pol- 
icy bad  resulted  in  faikwre  and  that  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  wasted  in  iiselci'*  ox])pnditures,  wei^e  due  to  misappre- 
hension of  facts.  However,  the  pacific  policy  pursued  b.y 
President  Houston  during  his  first  administration  (as  the 
first  constJftution<'iI  pre.sident  of  the  Republic)  did  not  secure 
peace  for  the  frontier,  and  left  ;it  its  close  the  greater  part 
of  Texas  in  tlie  possession  of  bostile.  bloodthirsty  and  exul- 
tant savages. 

The  Cherokees  entj^enched  in  the  east,  and  the  Cloman- 
cbes,  lords  of  tlie  west,  afforded  the  JMexiean  government  op- 
portunity and  means  to  plot  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
peoph;  of  Texa.s,  and  retarded  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment oi'  ihc  country,  vvliJch  h^amar  i-cmoved.  He  expelled  the 
(^herokecs,  broke  th<'  po-wer  of  tire  CoiiiaDi;ihes,  ren- 
dered impo-ssible  serious  co-opt  ration  of  the  Indian's  with 
Mexico  in  any  plan  of  invasion  and  attempted  conquest,  and 
prevented  Indian  depredations  and  muixlers  evei*  i-ccua-ring 
on  so  large  a  scale  and  over  such  a  wide  extent  of  teiTiltory 
as  in  former  years.  Ill-timed  and  profitless  as  tbe  Santa,  Pe 
expedition  appeared  t-o  be  at  the  tim-e  it  occnnied,  it  made 
'l^exas'  claim  to  its  "northwestern  t-erritorj'^"  suffieiiently 
good  for  the  stat'C  to  obtain  for  its  T^lioquishfrnenit  in     1850, 
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$10,000,000  tmm  the  United  t^tates  government.  Tlie  finan- 
cial cosjt  of  the  t^xpedition  wa.s  leSiS,  than  $80,000.  Tlie 
^reate.st  .eoist  was  tlie  loss  of  so  inaiiy  noble  li\rs. 
It  is  plea-sing  ,t(>  i-eflei't,  however,  that  the  men'  who'  fel'l 
perished  not  in  vaan.  The  large  imei-'ease  in  the  public  debt, 
deplored  in  the  message  did  not  in  the  end  aino^unt  to  mucJi. 
The  debt  \va.s  scaled  to  a  fraction  of  its  nominal  total  and 
was  discharged  by  -other  millions  of  money  i>aid  to  Texas, 
after  annexation,  by  the  United  States,  and  mot  by  tso-es 
wi'ung  from  tbe  pople.  The  gains  obtained  were  enoi'mous, 
and  would  have  been  fully  compensat<oiy  if  they  had  repi-=e- 
sented  returns  for  aetual  doUaiis  t?ontributed  in  part  by  the 
Tefxans  of  tilrat  day,  and'  im  part  by  their  successors. 

Ptn-hapis,  after  all,  the  aggressive  Indian  policy  of  Laniiir 
was  of  imperative  necessity  at  t'he  period  of  his  administra- 
tion. There  Avere  at  least  extenuating  circumstaiun-s  and  con- 
ditions, and  much  of  public  serptimeut  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  But  the  genius  and  policies  of  Houston,  met.  emer.geii- 
i^ies  that  could  have  been  moulded  to-  advantage  by  no  ot'her 
means  and  mannei-.  Each  was  a  good  and  gi'eat  man,  and 
each  labored  bravelj-  and  conscientiousl.y  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen. 

The  patriotic  Texan  of  the  present  day — unbiased  by  tli^ 
jealousies,  animosities  and  polities  of  the  past  and  vie-wing 
the  men  and-  meaASures  of  old  in  the  clear  light  of  aiccom- 
plii^K^d  results— finds  much  to  applavid,  and  little  to  censui-e 
inthe  adiainifstration  of  Lamar,  ajid  can  say  truly  those  meas- 
m*es  for  which  he  was  most,  critieis'cd,  bix)ught  the  largest 
benefits  to  Texas  and'  will  longest  jffeserve  his  fame  and  keep 
aglow  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

By  the  failure  of  Gkn.  Hamilton  to  negotiate!  a  $o,000,0(J0 
loan  for  Texas  ini  Europe,  Lamar  was  saved*  from  a  great  fol- 
ly that  be  would  probably  have  i-onuuitted,  viz :  the  invasion 
lOif  M«ii.co.  witht  ai  Texa^^  anny.  Diploma-ey,  i-e-sult- 
ing-  iui  iafi'i'  years  in  annexation,  avx^ompllsbed  with- 
out cost  and  bloodshed,  what  any  Texas  army  that  could 
have  bot-n  maiiihaned'  and  .supported  witih  such  a  loiUi,  would 
hiave  failed  to  attain.     The  loan  is    said    to    liave  been  de- 
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feated!  by  the  influence  of  Saligny,  the  French  nuimst-er  to 
Texas.  One  of  !his  servants  killed  a  hog  ibelonging  to  Bul- 
lock, a  hotel  keeper  lat  Austin,  Vhe  boniface  thrashed*  the 
hostler  and  afterwards  insulted  and  threatened  Saligny, 
who  deiiinnded  of,  and  failed  to  Secure  from  the  T«xas  gov- 
I'rnment,  tihe  redros':^  to  whieli.  he  considered  himself  entitled. 
His  brother-in-law,  M.  Human,  the  French  minister  of 
finance,  was  instrumental  in  having  the  banking  firm,  Lafitte 
&  Co.,  of  Paras,  abruptly  drop  the  loan  aft*er  they  had  led 
Gren,  Hamilton  to  believe  they  wouldl  place  it.  The  diffi- 
culty witlli  S'aligny  was  adjusted  after  Gren.  Houston  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency,  and  the  French  minister  returned 
to  his  post.  Saligny  always  stoutly  denied  that  he  took  any 
action  that  conitributedi  to  tke  defeat  of  tHie  loan.  Whether 
he  did,  or  did  not,  is  immaterial.  The  fact  remains  tihat  fail 
ure  to  obtain  the  money  was  a  genuine  blessing,  though  dis- 
guised as  a  calamity  at  the  time. 
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An  Early  Type  of  Kevolvei- 


CIIAPTEIi  XV. 


LANCINO  over  the  history  of  tlie  ila&t  yeiajis 
of  the  TesJas  Republic,  one  finds  many  stir- 
rin.g^  events  a  ul  tragic  episodes  transpiring- — 
as  the  ill-starred  Samta  Fe  expediticin,  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  1841;  the  dual  Mexii- 
can  iaivasion  cif  'iVxas  arnid  capture  ol*  »Sajn 
Antonio,  first  by  the  forces  utoder-  Vaisqiiez, 
and  seeond,  those^  led  by  Gnemeral  Woll.  -in 
the  spring  atnd  summer  of  1842,  leading*  up 
to  the  battiLe  otf  Salado  aaid  the  liorrible 
Dawyon  massacre,  aaid  the  sad  sinjuvnce,  the  j\lier  expediticoa, 
the  br(>ak  at  iSaladt),  "lottery  of  death,"  amd  castle  Peirote; 
tile  "Aricliive  War,"  resuliting  fioni  fPi",esid'ent  Ilousttioln 's  'at- 
tempt to  reanOYe  the  records  from  the  exposed'  and  recenttl\' 
(1839)  selected  seat  of  g-oveainm'cut  at  Austin,  iln  December, 
1842;  the  celebrated  S!ii\-(']y  expcditjoiuj  amd  its  deplorajble, 
shamieful,  failure;  the  bloody  and  fearfail  vendtetta  or  feud 
kino AViD  to  history  as  the  "Wair  >of  the  Regulate rs  t\aid  ^lod- 
eratois.""  and  w^iich  raged  -with  fearful  violeaiiC'e  in  the  east- 
eiln  pai't  of  the  .Republic  for  nearly  three  years,  quelled 
finally  per  force  of  goveraianent  arms,  in,  1844;  and  otJier 
momcmtous  happen'ings.  Twa.s  .imdeed  a  siwift  nrO'viiug  pe- 
riod of  fiery  hisitoi-y  anaking.  But  «of  those,  aoid  such  mat- 
ters, it  i«  not  our  puft-poise  to  narrat-e  ion  th'ijs'  coiuait.^iction. 
Other  ini'idemts  and  equally  thrilling  affai>r"s  now  (^ingage 
our  iatttditioM. 
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At  tlii'  general  electiiaii,  Sept.  6,  1841,  Gen.  Sam  1{'0U»- 
toai  was  'clitosen  bv  a  large  nia,ioa-it^>'  for  a  seccndi  tenn  a« 
Presidenit  of  the  -Kepublk-,  with  Gem.  Ed.  Biirlesiofn,  as  V^ice 
Bresidemtu  Both  \ve<re  tried  soldiers  a-nd  patritots,  and  able 
Mtatesmen — a  most  fortunate  cii-fum.stauee  fof  Texas  at 
that  cr  it  ileal  period.  T.he  Kepul)liie  \va,s  then  laboring  m  a 
»e.a  ,of  'diffiieultics  that  raaoa^'  believed  no  one,  save  "OM 
JSam"  lliousticm,  coiild  safely  guide  it  ovei'.  All  had  leoiifi- 
•dein'ce  in  his  great  and  direeting  mind,  and  his  ti'iuinplianft 
eleeti'on  and  vigorons  hajndliaig  lof  the  reins  of  govermment 
was  joviously  hailed  with  general  satisfa<'.ti'(  ai  throughout  the 
cwumtry. 


PEACE  OR  WAR. 

It  iis  'not  0111*.  wish  to  <li'scnss  the  p'(-'litical  issueis  of  that 
(Uiy  and  lime,  nor  to  voiec  opinioin  I'egardimg  the  oj)poisiing 
j)olici('s  ad\'oc;it(Ml  i-idativf  to  dealing  with  and  treating  the 
vai-ioiis  Indian  tribes  yet.  formidable  and  iiostile,  residing 
in  the  Kepu])lie.  Houston's  predecessor.  President  Lamar, 
believed  that  vigorous  Avar  sihould  be  waged  until  all  the 
trii]>eis,  both  aiativie  aind  migi'ated,  sh'ould  1)e  extenniniited 
or  subdued.  Hi's  favorite  silogan,  as  wo  tensely  expressed  by 
a-cting  J^residemtt  DaA'id  G.  Buime.t.  being  "Let  the  ^w.ord!  do 
its  w'orh.""  And,  in  aoeoirda'nee  witli  it  his  idea  I-'amiar  had 
einieioiirageid  expeditioinis  aoid  sent  foix'es  aigaiinsit  'the  wild 
ti'ibes  and  all  other  Indians,  inflieting  chastisement  at  every 
•opfportundty,  lamd  henice,  when  Houston  ag  tin  came  into  office 
he  found  the  Imdiamis  exoeedingly  Iiostile  and  \engef,ul' — "the 
whiole  fro'n'tieT  lat  up  wiltih  tbe  flames  lof  fierce  amd  savage 
warfai'i'. "" 

Iloustoin'is  policy  for  dealing  with  the  savages  was 'exact- 
ly itlie  reverse  of  Lamar's.  He  unifoi-nd,\-  and  ever  favored 
a  peace  .policy,  the  forming  of  peace-ti^eaties  amd  -tbe  dis- 
buTsemeiit  of  presents,  talkisi,  etc.,  to  conciliate  and  pa.cify 
th'e  wild  aneai.  "On  this  policy  (says  Johm  Henry  Briowin)  the 
country  wa,s  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  ({uiestion  Avais  often 
diisienssed  witli  more  oa*  less  bittern(>sis.      NotM'njg    could    be 
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iiioi-(^  imat'ural,  rc-spe-ctiing-  'a  p|oli(\v  aff«i'tiiig'  so  deeply  the 
propt'i-ty  and  lives  of  tilve  I'rojitior  peo]>ie,  who  were  sogreat- 
iy  expoised  to  tJio  aiaddis  of  the  hostiles.  aitrd  had  litllle  or  tn\o 
faith  in  tlie.ii-  fidelity  to  'treaty  stipuLatio/nis ;  'while  tlie  Pi'fsi- 
<lt'n,t.  iiM^aLizimg  tlK^  isparsity  of  pa[)ulaticfn;  and  feefhleness  im 
res'our'eie.s  lof  .the  goverTianieint  anKl  the  .countty,  ho.ped  to  bring 
a;hio*ut.  'a.  geinei-al  eesisatiotn  of  liositi'liti'es.  e-stahlisih  a  lime  of  de- 
niarkaitioii;  bc^tweeii  the  Avhiteis  and  Lndiaiuis,  and  by  i^staiblish- 
img'  along  tihe  vsaline  a  line  of  ti-idiing  hcnises,  to  pironuote 
firiendly  ifraffic,  witJh  oiccasional  i^resents  by  the  goveroi- 
nienits  to  eomtrol  the  wild  men  and  pr,eseTve  the  'lives  lof  the 
people.  It  was  a  policy  in  keepiai.g  with  his  higth  chao'aetei' 
as  a  wise  and  faitihfud  guai'dian.  of  the  lives  of  the  people. 
'Tire  laidv  oif  eonfideiiee  by  jnany  in  the  fidelity  olf  tiie  tribes 
•wais  aio  reasom  avIiv  the  .(4'foiit.  so  fraught  with  giood,  shonld 
not  be  made." 

HOUSTON'S  INDIAN  TALKS. 

llo'U'stoin;"s  lett(>i's  aind.  repoirted  taikts  to  tire  r'ed  men  gio 
to  show  ilie  iiHiderstood  their  cliarai'ter,  their  sentinieaits  and 
S(insibilitieis.  aad'  the  eastt  oif  their  m.iinds  peTfeetly,  as  wefll 
as  tilie  thouglits  and  modes  '■of  expression  l)iest  caknilated  to 
affect  thean  fa\-otra!l)ly,  and  there  cam  be  no  donbt  ,bnt  tliat 
Presi'demit  Houston  wielded  an  infliiefm-ei  and  did  mueh  to 
reiccmicile  and  keep  the  Indians  im  subj^eetion,  amd  tliius  em- 
abled  thei  settlers  to  push  forward  and:  gain  a  more  snbstaaa- 
tial  liold,.  "When  lloustioin  A^'0'ukl  treat  wiith  the  hostiles  and 
disisnade  tiiem  rftromi  th<e  warpath  he  wrot.e :  "The  red  tooth- 
ers all  kmo'w  that  my  words  to  thiem  have  niefver  been  fo^r- 
gotiten  by  nre.  They  li^ave  never  l>ee(n  s'wallowed  up  by 
da.rkneisis.  mou"  h.as  tlie  light  of  the  sun  <',(j(n:sumed  them. 
Truth  eanmot  perish,  but  the  "woixls  otf  .a  liar  are  ais  nothinig. 
I  wish  yon  to  come,  a-nd  ive  will  again  shake  h.amdis  amd 
counsel  together.  Bring  other  chiefs  with  you.  Talk  tO'  all 
the  red  men  to  make  p-eace.  War  oaainot  make  them  happj^ 
It  has  last.ed  too-  long.  Let  it  niotw  be  .ended  and  cease  for- 
ever.    Tell  all  ray  red  broitliers  to  listen  to  mv  communiea- 
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tions,  and  to  walk  by  the  words  oi'  my  couincil.  If  they  h-eaa- 
roe  and  keep  my  words,  their  homeis  sh^U  be  happy;  tli^ek* 
fires  shall  bum  brightly  and!  the  pipe  of  peajce  shall  be  hand- 
ed around  the  health  of  their  wigwams.  The  tomahawk  shall 
«<>  iiijoa'e  be  rai'sed  in  woi-,  ii'Od"  shall  the  dog  howl  f-oi'  tih'e 
master  who'  has  been  slain  in  battle;  joy  shall  t.ake  the  place 
of  S'oru'o'w" ;  aind  the  lauglitei'  of  your  lehildrvu  snail  be  lie.ird 
in  plaee  of  the  cries  of  your   wuituu."'' 

These  "talks"  or  letters  make  interesting  reading  even 
at  this  far  time,  and  they  clearly  illustrate  the  policy  Hous- 
ton was  wont  tJO'  pursue,  besides  giving  a  glimpse  of  affaiir's 
and:  coindatdons  along  tlie  border,  as  well  as  the  embittered 
feelings  the-n  existing  between  the  whites  and  Ittidians. 
iMark  the  simple,  yet  beautiful,  and  even  lofty,  style,  so 
teuited'  toi  the  uintutoired  fliuinds  of  the  red  men.  Tihe  Indians 
lo-ved  and  cojufided  in.  lloustion!,  amd)  in  iretnrn,  Hiouston  nev- 
er betirayed  a  trust,  nor  fo.rgot  the  'welfare  of,  his  forest 
fi'iends. 

An  incident  transpired  that  sliwcked  Jiim  g,reatly,  and 
that  a-aised  up  bitter  and  revengeful  enemies  foa-  the  whites, 
viz:  the  killing  of  the  ceHebirated  Lipan  chieftain,  Fla<:;o. 
The  Lipans  liaid  alwiayis  beem  friends  of  tlie  white  people, 
and  had  aeted  as  sconts  and  guidtis  .side  by  side  witli  them. 
Fl.a,co  had  changed  often  witih  llays'  and  other  frontier  lead- 
eis,  had  displayed  signal  wisdoim,  good  feeling  and  gallantry 
on  many  oiocasions,  and  was  wortliy  of  the  highest  esteem  iui 
which  he  was  gen.etr.ally  held.  He  was  kilh'd.  it  ^ras  claimed, 
by  a  party  of  white  men  Avho  mistook  his  identity,  and  act- 
ed with  inexcusable  haste.  The  Lipans  denounced  the  act  as 
iniuHJer,  and  joined  the  wild  prairie  tribes.  Houston  sought 
in  vain  to  console  and  placate  tbem  by  the  following  letter, 
wiritten   to  Flaco's   father: 

Executive  Department,  Washingto-n,  ]\Iarch  28,  184^. 
Toi  the  iMemory  of  Gf«n.  Flaco,  ('liief  of  Lipans. 

My  iirother:  My  heart  is  sad.  A  daa-k  (doiud  reslis  up- 
om  your  nation.  Grief  has  sounded  in  your  camp.  The 
voice  of  Flaco  is  silent.     His  words  are  not  heard  in  conn- 
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cil.  The-  chief  is  no  more.  His  life  has  fled  to  the  "Great 
Spirit."'  His  e.v<^s  are  olos-et].  His  heart  no  longer  leaps  at 
the  sight  of  tlie  buffalo.  The  vui<_Ms  of  yonr  eiaimp  are  n'O 
longer  heaiT<]  to  cry:  "Fhico'  Ikus  retiirnecl  from  the^-iliase !" 
Yoiur  chiefs  look  downi  upon  the  earth  .and  groan  ini  trouble. 
Your  wjiy^riurs  weep- — the  loiud  voices  of  grief  are  beard? 
fraia  yoir  women  and  chiklren.  The  scngs  o<f  the  birds  are 
silent,  'i'he  <>ars  of  youi*  people  hear  uioi  pleasant  sounds. 
Sorrow  \vliisi>ers  in  the  winds.  The  noiise  of  the  teanpe.st 
pas'S-es;  it  is  not  he-ard.  Your  heau-ts  -dd^e  heavy.  The  naane 
■of  Flaco'  brought  joy  to  all  hearts.  Joy  was  on.  every  faee. 
Your  1  MM  pie  Were  happ\ .  Flacoi  irs  no  loo^^er  seen  in  tlie 
fight.  His  voice  is  nO'  longer  heard  i-n  the  battle.  The  eJi- 
e,my  mx  longer  niiake  a  path  for  his  gloi-^v'.  His  valor  is  no 
longer  a  gniard  for  your  people.  The  right  aimi  of  youir  na- 
tio'ji  is  brokcju.  Fhiro  was  a  frieuid  to  tlie  white  hrothers. 
Th(>y  will  not  foirget  liiiu.  Tliey  will  reniieauhiei*  the  red  war- 
rior. His  fath.er  wi'lil  mot  he  forgo>tten.  Wc  will  Iv  kind  to 
the  Liipaius.  Grass  whall  not  ^x^^o^v  in  thei  path  lK'tA\eeni  us. 
Liet  yoiiir  wise  men,  give  th.e  council  ^of  {xiacc^.  Let  yomr 
you.mg  mem  walk  in  the  white  path.  The  gray-lvaded  men 
ot  \our  naition  wnll  teach  wi'sdr-<m.  I  willl  hold'  my  red 
brotiuo'  by  the   hand      Thy   brotliei-, 

San  Hi  H'onsion. 


HOUSTON'S  INDIAN    FOW    WOW. 

A  eontemptoirary  writer*  and  e\e-witueiss,  thus  graphi- 
cally '(K'scrdbevs  one  of  the  President  "s  liudian  pow  wows, 
which  occurred  at  the  ca.jj.ital.  The  secues  nmd  iucidentis  de- 
scribed will  nevei-  lie  i-('-eniaeted( — the:  pictiij-.e  is  of  a  scene 
forevci-  paist : 

■*lt  was  ini  the  e'arly  s'lmuan  r  of  '.Ji  >  y,  ir  h--l  [,  before 
th^'  close  of  President  Houistoin's  second  term,  that  an.  In- 
dian, couneil  was  h-ekl  at  W.atshiingtoin,  abo'ut  tJuN-e  q.u.ai-ters 
of  a  mile  fronn  the  village  centtr.     Upotn     invitation       some 

♦  Veteran  Frank  Brown,  yet  (1912)  livlnv. 
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fifty  (:ii<  mure  Intliian  braves  wii'ih  their  wainieu.  aairl  childreia-. 
agio rt' gilt i no-  a  Inimdred  av  moro,  cainie  in;  a  ibody.  A  .grove 
wais  selected,  in  which  tfliey  "vvcie  directed  to  camip.  Their 
temtsi  Avcre  er-eetleid  of  buffalo  skins.  They  broaight  in  lumey, 
beiiiir  oil,  r.in.d' nnoats  of  wild  animals.  'I'lie  presidtoit  e^aaised 
thean  to  be  fiinnisihied  with  corn  for  bread  «nd  hoamny,  and 
beef,  as  inei-ded.  They  Avere  ])ines.ented  vviith  blanketis  and 
other  useful  >articles,  inekiding  trinikets.  Their  i]i0(n.ies  wea'e 
l)aistur('(l  on  fhe  ]-ieh  grass.     The  range  was  open. 

"Exfiiibitions  of  skill  with  bow  amd  arrow,  laiucie  and  tonn- 
ahiawk.  wrw  .given.  G-aimes  wei-e  indulged  in.  laidiaois  and 
wliitcs  freely  mingled.  The  red  miMi  were  in  the  village  near- 
ly cN-ei-y  ("liay  ivarading  tihe  .st/rvrts  aiul  \is;ting  the  whites  a^t 
their  plaxM  IS  oT  business  an^l  dvclliin.^s.  The\'  wer'e  of  ten  in- 
vitied  to  the  tables  oL"  the  Avhite  folkis,  whei-e  thiey  sat  down 
and  ate  Jira.i'til^w  T'iieir  table  maiuners  were  extremiely  awk- 
Avaii*;!.  It  v.'.-iis  aimuising  tot  see  an  Inidiain  with  a  piece  of' 
bread  i.ii  hand,  at  the  same  time  holding  a  foj'k  in  the  same 
haiul.  in  eonvieying  the  bread  to  his  moutih  he  was  like- 
ly t(»  stick  the  prongs  in  kis  eyes.  After  ineiiils  all  hands? 
sat  iiii  the  sha-die  aaid  Kimoked  the  pi]>c.  It  was  custoimary,  as 
a.u  act  (>r  li-iend'ship  and  courtesy,  for  the  same  j)ipe  to  be 
us/ed  li.\  boll)  whitds  and  iied  iiuai.  It  required  a  stomach 
foi-  the  a\-.c,rage  wiliit-e  niaai  to'  cimforin,.  I'hie  ])ipe  was  filLed 
with  a  jirepai'ation  of  mixed  tobacco  and  siiinacih'  leaves, 
called  killikinick. 

"At  night  the  whites  were  in  tlie  halvit  of  going  to  t:h.e  In- 
dian camp  to  see  tliieii'  amuj&em.dnts.  These  cOinsisted  of 
games  and  dances  after  the  Indian  fasliioin.  Their  danicing 
is  dif  fi'C.ult  to  'd.eBCwbe.  T.ke  mem  antd  wocuen,  idiid  ffiot  dance 
togetlier  as  we  <lo.  The  mem.  would  form  a  ciTclK3'  and  darnce 
to  the  riglrt  in  a  forwiard  ananiier,  after  a  rude  fasliiotn,.  Af- 
ter the  ni.en  were  through  they  left  tlie  i-ing,  wliem  tJie  woniien 
to'oik  thei.r  places.  Ijaisitead  of  dainicinig  in  a  forward  way,  as 
did  the  men,  they  advanced  to  the  rigliit  sidewayts,  Ml  in  a  cir- 
cle. Ther.e  was  little  or  mo  grace  in  the  mo\nements  of  either. 
Thie  musiic  iconsdstcd  of  a  drum,  ma'd-e  from  a  dried  deer  skin, 
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tigditly  stro'tehed  OA-ier  a  .stout   hooj).  u.nd   a  sfaiso^n.e'd  SpaJiis!li 
g'onrd  witli   the  dry  H'e&d  rattliu^-  in  it  whciri  sihaken, 

'"A  -day  \xf\s  set  for  'tli'e  t^oaincil.  In  th'e  foixmooai  Presi- 
dcint  Ilousto. ,  wit'li  his'  caMnct  officens,  went  toi  the  ciJjin^p. 
The.>-  vs'OA-Q  neatlA'  dressed  as  becaraie  the  occasion..  President 
Iloiisitoii  sonictiin'ex  at'i'ect-ed  a  raitliea*  gaudy  styk' — he  fre- 
<iiu^intl\-  ^vore  u  vest  made  from  spotted  le^opai-d  skin.  The  red 
chiiefs  and  thixir  leadin.o-  miin  were-  ipainted  in  gorgeous 
1-olor.s,  theiii*  heads  adorned:  witli  large  f^eaitheris,  th<^  Icggitogs 
witJi  !beads  and  painted  desiigns.  A  eounicLl  fii-e  'was 
lightK^'id  in  the  eentei-  oif  a  space  cleared  for  tihe  purpose.  The 
p.resideint  and  his  caibinet  officers  occupied  one  side  of  the 
council  groiund,  sLttiflig  in  a  soit  of  half  circle.  The  Indians 
oecupied  the  opposite  side,  also  sitting  in  a  half  circle,  facimg 
the  Av!hites.  All  sat  (wi  hiuffalo  i-oibes:  spread  on  the  gro'und. 
iSpectatoi^s  conwisting  of  white  men,  wounen  amd  childr&n, 
with  the  red  men  not  of  the  eouncil,  their  women  and  child- 
ren, surro'unded  the  co-uncilmen.  In  a  sliort  time  aiter  the 
canference  met  a  large  pip^e,  ^rkh  a  lonig  stu^m,  'dl\\y  orna- 
mented and  filled  with  killikinick,  Avas  lightwl.  President 
Housto-n  tooik  the  pipe,  dreiw  two  oa-  thnee  whiffs  in  a  delih- 
erate  manruer,  anid  thein  ha.nded  it  to  the  fiiist  chief  on  the 
left  of  the  half  eirck^  of  I'.ed  men.  This  ehief  place.d  the 
strf^m  in  luis  mooith,  slowly  ilrew  two  whiffs,  and  then  handed 
it  to  his  nearest  neighbor  oai  the  right.  In  tliis  manner  the 
entire  circle  of  coiiaicilmen,  Indians  and  whites,  paa^ook  of 
tlie  pipe. 

"After  the  smoke  was  finished,  tlie  presid.eint  aroste,  a.nd 
tlui-ough  an  inteip refer  made  a  talk  toi  the  red  chiefs.  But 
few  Indians  coiuld  umdei'sta-nd  English;  nearly  all  of  them 
spoke  Spanish.  The  president,  from  his  looig  assoeiatiotn  with 
Indians  and  intimate  knowledge  of  theiir  vie^Ms  a^nd  pa-eju- 
dioes,  kneA\-  how  to  address  them.  Nearly  evea-y  time  a  sen- 
tenice  was  translate'd  thie  chiefs  would  uttei-  a  gr.unt  of  ap- 
proval. At  the  conclusion  of  Presiderirt  Houston's  addnesis 
the  chiefs  were  invited  to  talk.  Some  of  theim  did  so-.  The 
ceremouaies  last-ed  quite  a  while.     At     the     coniclusion     the 
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eouiiieil  t'oitiiially  adjoiiriLed  with  good  feeding  on  boiiii  sides. 
"Tihe  Indians  remained  some  thrpe*!  or  fo<ur  we'eks.  Tibey 
fin^illy  :br,oke  camp,  packed  theii'  •eft'ei:ts  oji  hoa-sies,  mounted 
their  ponies  and  departed  on  a  west  course.  In  a  day  or  two 
ihey  W(^v  beyoind   the  white  se'ttlienients." 

HOUSTON'S  INDIAN  TREATY. 

In  Septe/niber  1843,  the  President,  through  his  fearless 
coninni'ssioners,  Captains  Eldricjgie,  Torry  and  Be-e,  eft'ected  a 
peace  trtvaty  with  tilie  Waoos,  Aniadarkos,  Towash,  Caddos, 
Keeehies,  Wiehitas,  Tehuaeanas,  lonies,  Beedies,  Delawares, 
Biloxi,  and  other  small  tribes,  ineluding  a  band  of  thirty 
Chero'k.et'is,  'who  had  assiembled  ed  a  desigmatted  poiimt  Oin  the 
I'rinity,  iiiow  in  Wise  eoiuanty.  Keechd-ko-so-qua  head  chi'cf  of 
the  Tehuaeanas,  wjis  the  leader  and  most  influential  Indian 
in  the  couneil.  In  eouneil  a  boundary  line  was  diseussed  and 
finallA-  agrieietli  u])0'n  between  the  whiteis  an'di  the  Indi^ans, 
along  ^\iliielll  trading:  houses  we^'e  to'  be  .esta;bli.shed — one  at 
the  1110 utli  oi!'  the  clear  fork  of  the  Trinity  (Fort  Worth),  one 
at  C.0Qn'aineh.e  IVak  (Hood  coiinty)  on  the  Brazos  and  one  at 
Foi't  San  Sal^i.  The  treaty  had  the  effect  i/t  is  sjud,  toi  al- 
lay lioiSitiiliitiies  for  a  tim-e,  though,  of  course,  the  boundary 
was  not   alAvays  i-esjjected   by   either  whriit-eis  or  Indians. 

Thus,  during  lii«  tipnm  of  office,  Houston^  was  diligent 
and  dctci'uiined  in  his  efforts  tO'  coniciliiate  in  ksome  degree  at 
h^ast.thc  incenised  savages,  and  dissuade  them  as  much  as  pos- 
siljLe  from  siuch  comstant  and  vemigeful  h.cisti'liitiies.  Noi  0)ppor- 
tunit>'  im  this  directon  was  overloioked.  Tllie  President  was 
C0fnsta/ut:l,y  sending  out  *' talks"  ami  prcisenits  ])y  faathful 
coiniuissionci-s  and  iiigeuts,  vrhoj  viiisitied  the  Tndiians  in  their 
.own  wild  haumtis,  lat  -gii<ea<t  peril,  i\s  speciial  rep  resent  a  t  ivcs ; 
and  alwiays  inviiting  the  ohiefis  and  head:  iw&ih  to  vlsiiit  ami 
co^uncil  Avitlh  The  Great  Whiite  Fat'her — the  President— at  ids 
horn",  the  capital. 

At  the  close  of  his  tewn  of  office,  Houston  was  war- 
ranted in  saying-,  among-  other  thing.s,  portending^  a  better 
condition  of  affairs  and  brightei-'  hopes  for  the    futiiir''e    wel- 
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fare  of  the  struggling  Republic:  *'Our  luiddan  aXfaii-H  are  in 
as  good  condition  as  the  most  saiigaiitne  could  nias'owably  have 
ajitieipia.ted  *  ^  It  .is  not  dau,ie<l  that  tlK^re  are  aanoiag  thei 
Iindiaffis,  law  amiong  oaw  own  people,  Ihidi vrdfujalis  who-  will  dis- 
regard' all  law  amd  coanniLiit  excchisies  of  the  most  flagTaait 
c'liaracter;  but  it  is'  iMijust  to  attribute  to  a  ta'.ibe'  on-  «,  body 
of  mcoa  dispoised  to  oibey  the  laws,  wliat  is  properly  eliarge- 
able  to  a  few  renegades  and  desipeiriadoes.  Other  gov-ejnmcoits 
of  far  griVater  iiesoiurioesy  fo.r  imposing  restraints  upon  the 
■wild  nwiv  of  the  forests  and  .prairies,  have  mot  beienj  exetmpt 
froaii  tine  inimetioai  of  treait.ies,  and  occasional  commission  of 
acts  of  rapine  and  blood.  We  must,  tJierefore,  expect  to  suf- 
fer in  a  gireatei-  €r  leiss  degree  from  the  s-iaaiie  causes.  But 
evtt'n  this,  in  the  opiinion  of  the  Executive,  does  not  furnish 
■overruilitng  test'ono'ny  lagaimst  thie  policy  which  he  hias  com- 
stantly  recommended,  and  whieli  he  has  had  the  happiness  to 
sete  .so  fully  aiad  siatiisfaetiorily  tested." 

Though  a  miarkedi  difference  is  perceptible,  and  a  de- 
crease of  hositiLitieisi  is  oibservable,  espeieially  during  the  liat- 
tci"  half  of  liouistiGn's  secomd  terra,  yet  lojany  erimes  and  dJe- 
pix^lations  were  eomimitted  m  various  sections,  <ind  espe- 
eially  along  the  advaneing  and  exposed  line  of  frontier; 
atroeitties,  captivitiea,  amd  fierce  eonfliets — ^enough  indeed 
■ifn  vokiime  to  far'  exceed  the  limits'  liere  ascribed.  But,  per- 
haps, one  can  tire  his  readers  with  tellmg  toO'  much,  bo^v- 
.'.vei-  thrilling  aaid'  absoir-bioig  the  subject.  A  few  otiher  noit- 
able  jnjcidents  and  <ngagemtmits,  without  further  prefaice, 
must  suffiee. 


DEATH  OF  CHIEF    'BIG  FOOT". 

The  following  thrilling  incident  well  illustrates  thf 
trials  and  perils  of  the  pioneer  settlers  and  the  manner  and 
mode  of  border  warfare  as  carried  on  in  Texas  at  that  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Captain  >Shapley  P.  Ross,  fatlier  of  the  late  Gen.  I^.  S. 
Rosis,  was  one  of  the  early,  staunch,  pioneers  of  Texas, 
having  emigrated   froni'  Bentonport.,    Ohio,   and   s-tthcl    near 
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tli<i  pr^i-st'iit  l/OAvn  of  Cameron,  Alilam  county — then  a  howr- 
ing  wilderness — -in  1839.  Captain  Ross  was  of  powerful 
frame,  with  cool  courage  and  a  sagacity  equal  to  the  In- 
dian with  whom  he  was  so  often  thrown  in  contact;  in 
fact  Ross  was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
th«  makeup  oft  tilie  hardy  pioneer  and  suecessful  border 
trooper,  anid  hence  lie  soon  became  a  recognized  leader  of 
the  whites  ag-ainst  the  Comauclies  and  Ott^iei-  liostile  tribes 
of  Indians  who  tlien  ruled  that  region.  Captain  Ross  lead 
his  neighbors  in  man^-  expeditions  against  the  wily  red  foes 
and  encountei-ed  many  thrilling  adventui^.s  and  narrow  es^ 
capes.  On^'  incident  has,  more  tjhan  any  other,  made  his 
name  famous  in  the  border  annals  of  Tesas.  This  was  the 
celebrated  lumd-tiO-hand  fight  between  (^aptain  Ross  and  the' 
powerful  Comanche  chief,  "Big  Foot,"  which  occurred  in. 
1842,  and  in  vviiieh  combat  the  famous  Indian  Avarrior  lost  his 
life.  The  details  of  this  celebrated  encounter  are  here  giveM. 
substantially  as  told  by  Captain,  Ross  himself. 

Captain  Ross  had  just  returned  home  from  a  business 
trip  to  the  lower  settlements,  bringing  with  him  a  fine  mare 
he  had  purchased,  the  Indians  having  stolen  all  his  other 
horses.  A  short  time  after  his  return  the  bold  and  alert 
frOiiiiersman  heard  in  th-e  woods  nearby  what  an  unsophisti- 
cated person  would  have  tliouf^ht  the  whinneying  of  a  colt 
and  the  hooting  of  owls.  But  the  quick  ear  of  Ross  sooji 
detected  the  cheat,  and  he  knew  the  house  was  watfched'  and 
surrounded  by  sa-vages.  He  k(;]5t  indoors  till  the  next  da.y. 
when  word  was  conveyed  to  a  neighbor  named  i\lonroe,  whose 
horse  had  been  carried  off  the' night  previous  by  the  Indians^ 
The  object  of  tilie  Comanch-es  in  imitating  the  whinneying  of 
a  colt  wa.s  to  draw  the  settler  from  his  cabin  and  mui-der 
him.     The  ruse  did  not  work  that  time. 

The  marauding  thieves  having  hastily  fled  with  their 
booty,  it  was  determined  to  i-alse  a-s  good  a  foi"c<i  as  possi- 
ble and  follow  the  Indians.  The  party  included  six,  one  of 
whom  was  a  young  man,  Shaplcy  Woolfork,  a  nephew  of 
C'aptain  Ross.  On  examining  the  trail,  the  settlere  readily 
recognized  the  tracks  of  the  notonoue  Comanche  chief,  "Big^ 
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Foot,"  of  whom  the  settlers  far  and  near  stood  in  mortal 
dread,  so  cruel  were  his  outrages.  The  little  pursuing  com- 
pany dasihed  forward  some  tliirty  miles  in  a  drenching  ]«ain- 
istonu,  wliich  wet  'tJie  powder  in  their  flintrock  rifles  and 
rend-ered  them  useless..  Two  of  fche  party  became  discour- 
aged and  returned,  but  (.'aptain  Ross  and  three  detierminetl 
companions  continued  the  pursuit. 


THE   HAND-TO-HAND  STRUGGLE. 

Suddenly,  at  a  point  known  as  "The  Knobs"'  near  the 
present  town  of  Temple,  in  Bell  county,  the  Indians  were 
discovered,  having  halt'ed  to  skin  a  buffalo'  they  had  just 
shot.  The  surprise  was  apparent,  but  tiie  Indians  had  no 
chance  of  escape,  and  dropping  their  knives,  seized  their 
guns  and  bows  and  prepared  for  the  contest — a  most  despe- 
rate one.  The  savages  repeatedly  snapped  their  guns  but 
failed  to  fiiv,  their  powder  also  being  wet.  Botli  parties 
now  clubbed  their  guns,  and  in  close  contact  the  battle  roy- 
al raged,  many  daring  acts  of  individual  heroism  transpir- 
ing. It  was  a  deadly  mat'cjli,  a  struggle  for  life  between 
fearless  red  and  white  warriors,  and  for  a  time  the  issue 
was  indeed  doubtiul.  Finally,  one  of  the  settlers,  Bryant, 
filled  an  Indian  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  figtht,  Captain  Ross  saA\-  Big  Foot  mounted  on  a  fine 
animal,  Monroe's  mare  Jie  Jiad  stolen,  and  riding  t'oward  liiiu. 
He  drew  botli  his  liolsters,  but  discovered  to  his  ehagi-in  that 
the  powder  was  wet.  lie  threw  one  of  them  at  Big  Foot's 
tead,  but  struck  him  on  the  T^jhoulder.  lie  was  about  deal- 
ing the  chief  a  terrific  blow  with  the  but  of  his  rifle  when 
an  Indian  i-ode  up  close  behind  and  Avas  in  lihe  act  of  cleav- 
ing Ross'  head,  when  WooU'olk  came  to  his  uncle's  rescue  and 
quickly  dealt  a  blow  that  tumbled  the  salvage  from  his  pony. 
at  the  same  time  pulling  Woolfolk  off  his  horst;.  A  personal 
combat  between  the  two  was  prevented  by  the  Indian  mount- 
ing behind  Big  Foot.  The  two  Indians  daslietl  off  and  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  they  were  again  hotly  pursued  by 
Ross  and  his  nephew.  Tihe  J*ace  was  an  exciting  one.  On 
went  Big  Foot  and  his  campanion,  whom  the  marc  Ixn-c  along 
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swii't  as  the  wind.  Suddenly  they  came  to  a  ravine  bluff. 
They  sa.w  it  too  late  to  stop  tlie  animal  in  her  flight,  and 
headlong  over  the  bluff  went  the  mare  and  ilier  two  riders. 
They  were  soon  floundering  in  the  mire  and  water.  Quickly 
the  pursuers  dashed  up — Woolfolk  in  the  lead,  himself  dash- 
ing down  the  declivity,  alighting  between  the  two  savages. 
Ross  anana.ged  to  (halt  on  the  brink.  He  sprang  from  his 
mare  and  jumped  down  and  into  t'he  melee,  his  first  inten- 
tion being  to  separate  the  two  Indians  a.nd  prevent  them 
from  "double  teaming"  on  his  nephew.  The  four  combat- 
ants w^ere  now  on  the  ground  and  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
now  it  was  that  the  desperate  death  struggle  commenced. 
Big  Foot  and  Captain  Ross  regardeld  eiach  other  for  an  in- 
stant. Both  knew  it  was  death  for  one  or  the  other.  Fire 
flashed  from  tlieir  eyes.  Desperation  was  depicted  on  theii" 
countena.nces.  They  drew  their  knives — bright,  keen  butcher 
blades,  which  a  hunter  always  carried.  Both  wore  moccasins, 
while  the  Comanche  chief  was  bedecked  in  full  war  paint, 
his  long  plaited  ihair  hanging  far  down  his  back — he  was  in- 
deed ferocious  looking.  Captain  Ross  wore  a  slouch  hat 
and  buckskin  hunting  shirt,  with  an  old  fashioned  powder 
horn  slung  ai-ound  his  waist.  With  a  wild,  guttural  Sthout 
the  chifl'  iidvauced,  knife  in  hand,  and  made  a  determined 
lunge  at  'his  puweiful  ^vhite  aut.agonist.  The  Jndian's  foot 
slipped  on  the  wet  sod  and  he  missed  Ross.  Before  he  could 
rise,  iiuss  si'ized  l>ig  Foot  by  the  .haii-  wth  his  left  hand, 
while  will)  his  right  he  brandlisiJied  Mid  drove  hisi  knife  to 
the  heart  of  t»he  Indian  chief.  The  contest  was  over,-  tlie 
spirit  of  the  renowned  Chief  Big  Foot  winged  its  way  to  the 
"happy  hunting  grounds."  Both  combatants  sank  to  the 
ground — ^Big  Foot  in  death,  Ross  unnerved  and  exhausted. 
While  this  was  transpiring,  Woolfolk  was  engaging  the  oth- 
er Indian  in  a  similar  strugle,  and  finally  succeeded  in  dis- 
patching him.  After  scalping  their  victims  the  settlers  re- 
turned to  their  homes  with  tlio  trophies,  and  the  stolen 
horses  recovered. 

Captain  Ross  lived  to  a   ripe  age,  dying  at  Waco,  a  few 
j'ears  ago.     He  experienced  miciny  of  tJie   trials  and    vicissi- 
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)tudes  incident  to  frontier  life,  and  participated  in  numerous 
Indian  fights,  but  this  was  his  moisit  desperate  eincioainter, 
and  when  marrating-  th'e^  incident  the  old  veteran  aLwayis 
grew  serious.  It  was  a  life  and  death  struggle,  amd  ihlis  call 
was  so  close  ilie  never  jested  over  the  matter. 


FATE  OF  THE  GILLELAND    FAMILY— CAPTTJRE    AND 
RESCUE  OF  MRS.  FISHER. 

The  narraitive  whiclh  follows  is  one  of  the  most  instruct- 
ive, yet  pathetic,  in  all  our  Texas  history,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  story  of  two-  helpless  children,  made  or- 
phans by  Comanches,  the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  who  were  dragging  them  to  a  captivi- 
ty worse  than  the  fiate  tbeir  pareats  had  just  suffered  at 
their  hands,  but,  because  the  story  in  its  simple,  unvar- 
nished recital  throws  upon  the  ,great  white,  peaceful  .canvais 
of  today,  ai  faithful  picture  of  th^e  harid'sMps  and  danger s^  of 
our  early  pioneers  in  their  efforts  to  lestablish  homes  and 
civilization  in  Western  Texas.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
this  tragedy  wate  enacted  six  years  after  peace  had  been  won 
at  San  Jacinto. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  A,  B.  Hannum,  First 
Lieutenant  IMatagorda  Riflemen: 

"In  18-11-42  the  JMexica'n  Government  sent  several  ma- 
rauding expeditions  intO'  Texas,  and  in  the  latter  year  San 
Antonio  was  twice  captured  and  plundered.  In  the  spring 
of  1842  wei  were  in  force  on  the  San  Antonio  River  to  repel 
a  Mexican  invasion,  when  news  came  to  us  that  the  Indians 
had  killed  a  ]\Ir.  Gilleland  and  his  wife  at  or  near  the  Mex- 
ican village,.  Don  Carlos  Ranch.  After  the  massacre  they  ev- 
idently moved  up  the  river,  holding  two  little  white  chil- 
dren prijsoners. 

"Gen.  Albent  Sidney  Johnston,  then  in  eommand  of  the 
military,  and  in  camp  near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  called 
for  ten  men,  well  mounted,  to  reconnoiifer.  Withi  Gen- 
eral Johnstco  wc'  proceie'ded  abo|ut  one  mile  below 
the     town,     where     I     found     and    pointed     ont    to\    bim 
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ao  India'n  trail  leading'  into  tbe  river  bottom.  Here,  after  dis- 
mounting and  making  eoffee,  Gen.  Johnston  returned  to  the 
command,  leavinig  me  in  eharge  of  half  a  dozen  men  atad  fif- 
teen scouts  under  Captain  Price,  who  liad'  joined)  us.  We 
soon  disicovered  the  tra.il  of  the  Indians  and  were  in  hot 
pursuit.  Tlhere  were  Dr.  A.  T.  Axsom,  dlistinguisihed  after- 
wards as  ptre&ident  of  the  Board  olf  Health  of  New  Orleans; 
Ck)lonel  Kerr,  purse-r  -of  the  Texas  navy ;  Dallam,  author  of 
the  Digest  of  Texas  SItatutes,  still  am  authority,  alsoi  author 
of  the  novel,    'The  Loinie  Star.' 

"Two  miles  away  in  camp  were  our  noble  ex-President, 
M.  B.  Damar,  and  the-  hero  of  Shiloh,  Albert  Sidlney  John- 
ston, and  not  far  from  the  site  of  Fannin's  massaere. 

"The  Comanches  scattered  and  our  yelling  men  followed, 
making  it  impoissible  for  them  to  esicap,e.  After  clearimg  the 
timber,  they  form'cd'  in  Line  to  reiceive  us,  while  a  tall  old 
chief  ran  up  and  down  th«  line  pMyinig  tbe  flute.  Tbey  had 
evidently  counted  us  and  intended  to  give  battle. 

"Firing  commenced  when  a  gay  Indian  on  a  finely  ca- 
parisoned horse  presented  too  fair  a  picture  to  be  resisted, 
and  I  fired  at  him;  he  dropped  from  the  horse,  one  he  had 
captured  the  day  before,  and  and  all  took  to  the  wo-ods.  We 
fajstened  our  horses  to  the  trees  and  pursued,  thinking  to 
give  them  fight  in  regular  Indian  fasihion,  but  they  never 
rallied,  and  left  guns,  feathers,  shields  and  horses  behind.  W.e 
reseued  the  prisoners,  a  little  boy,  lianee-d)  in  the  side,  amd  a 
pretty  little  girl  with'  long,  goldeoi  curls  and  eyes  so  soft,  so 
mystic;  she  was  one  of  the  politest  little  things  on  earth. 
The  little  boy,  bleedin>g  at  every  gasp,  was  givcin  water.  Dr. 
Axsom  lay  pale  on  the  ground.  'Wliat  is  the  matter,  Ax- 
6om?'  'Oh,  that  child's  wound  ma.kes  me  sick.'  The 
case  of  the  heading  of  the  wound  of  that  little  boy,  William 
M.  Gilleland,  was  pubilished  in  the  New  Orleans  MedieaJ 
Journal  by  Dr.  Axsom. 

"The  little  girl  wa%  wlien  I  saw  her  in  1886,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  very  hamdsome  women,  for  which  Texas 
is  justly  distinguished,  and  she,  Mrs.  Rebecca  J.  Fisher,  a 
veritable  queen  of  society. 
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"The  Gilleland  children  were  taken  just  as  the  sfun  was 
setting,  amdi  were  rescued  the  next  momiing,  the  Indians  trav- 
eling all  tihe  tiime  until  overtaken  by  the  riflemen. 

' '  General  Johnston  was  in  command,  and  carried  Rebecca 
the  little  girl,  from  the  Carlos  Ranch  to  the  ihome  of  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  Dr.  Blain,  in  Victoria.  Tihe  <boy  was  left 
belhind  under  Dr.  Axisom  's  nursing  amd  my  directions. ' ' 


STORY  OF  THE  HEROINE. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  w<ho  liere  tells  her  terrible  experience,  is 
at  present  (1912)  living  iin  Austin.  Her  story  further  i'llus;- 
tnates  the  datogeirs  of  fnontie'r  life  in  early  Texas: 

"My  parents,  Johnstone  and  Mary  Barbour  GilLelamd, 
were  living  in  Pennsylvaina,  surrounded  with  everything  to 
make  life  pleasant,  When  they  became  so  entlmsiastie  over 
the  encounagrng  report*  from  Texas  'that  tihey  ctoncluded  to 
join  the  excited  throng  and  wend  their  way  toi  this,  the  sup- 
posed 'Eldorado  of  the  West.'  They  hastily  and  at  great 
sacrifice,  sold  their  home  near  Philadelphia,  and  set  sail 
for  Galveston  with  their  three  children.  Not  being  used  to 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  frontier  life,  they  were  ill 
prepared  for  the  triads  wQiich  awaited  them.  I  know  not  the 
date  of  their  arrival.  They  moved  to  Refugio  county, 
near  Don  Carlos  Ranch,  which  proved  to  be  their  last 
earthly  habitation. 

"My  father  belonged  to  Captain  Tomlinson's  company 
for  some  months,  and  when  not  in  active  warfare  was 
engaged  in  proteeting  his  own  and  other  familes,  removing 
tlhem  from  place  to  place  for  safety.  They  frequently  had  to 
flee  through  blinding  storms,  cold  and  hungry,  to  eiscape  In- 
dians and  Mexicans.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement.  Families  were  in  constant  danger  and  hiad  to 
be  ready  at  any  moment  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

"The  day  my  parents  were  murdered  wa^  one  of  those 
days  which  youth  and  odd  age  so  muich  enjoy.  It  wasi  in 
(Strange  constrast  to  the  tragedy  at  its  close.  We  were  only 
a  few  rodis  from  the  house.     Suddenly  the  warwhoop  of  the 
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Oottnanche  burst  upon  our  ears,  semdlilig  te'rroir  to  all  hearts. 
My  father,  in  trying  to  reach  the  house  for  weapoais,  was 
shot  down,  land  near  him.  my  mouther,  ^clinging  toj  heir  child- 
ren and  prayinig  for  God  to  spare  them,  was  aJiso  murdered. 
As  she  preissed  us  to  her  heart  we  were  baptized  in  hear  pre- 
cious blood.  "Wie  were  toroi  frolm  her  dying  embrace  and 
hurried  off  into  captivity,  tlie  ehief 's  wife  driagging  me  to 
her  horse  and  elinginig  to  me  with  a  tenacious-  grip.  She 
was  at  first  savage  and  vicious  looking,  but  for  some  caujse 
her  wicked  nature  so'on  relaxed,  and  f olidlinig  me  in  lie'r  arms, 
she  gently  sm'oothedi  baek  my  hair,  iindieiatimig  that  she  was 
very  proud  of  her  suffering  victim.  A  white  mam,  with  all 
the  eruel  instincts  of  the  savage,  was  with  them.  Sefveral 
times  they  threatened  to  cut  olff  our  haaids  and  feet  if  we 
did  not  stop  crying.  Then  the  woman,  in  savage  tones  and 
gestures  would  scold,  and  tiiey  would  oease  their  cruel 
threats.  We  were  captured  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  and 
were  resicued  the  next  morning. 

"During  the  few  hours  we  were  prisoners  the  Indians 
never  stopped.  Slowly  and  stealthily  they  pushed  their  way 
through  the  siettlement  to  avoid  detection,  and  just  as  they 
halted  for  t!he  first  time  the  soldiersi  isnddenly  came  upon 
them  and  firing  commenced.  As  the  battle  raged  the  Indi- 
ans 'were  forced  to  take  flight.  Thereupon,  they  pierced  my 
little  brotlier  tlirough  the  body,  and  strikinig  me  with  some 
sharp  instrument  on  the  side  of  the  head,  they  left  us  for 
dead,  but  we  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  find  ourselves 
alotne  in  the  dark,  dense  forest,  wounded  and  eovered  with 
blood. 

"Having  been  taught  to  ask  God  for  all  things,  we  prayed 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  to  take  care  oif  us  and  direct  us  out 
of  that  lonely  place.  I  lifted  my  wounded  brother,  so  faint 
and  sio  weak,  -aind  Ave  soon  came  to  the  edge  of  a  lartge 
prairie,  when  as  far  away  as  our  swimming  eyes  could  see,  we 
discovered  a  eoanpany  of  horsemen.  Supposing  them  to  be 
Indians,  frightened  beyond  expression,  aaad  tremfbling  under 
my  heavy  burden,  I  rushed  baclj;  with  him  into  the  woods, 
and  hid  beliind  so«me  thick  bushes.     But  those  brave  men,  on 
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the  alert,  dashing  from  place  to  place,  at  last  diseovered  ua. 
Soon  we  heard  the  clatter  of  hoipses'  hoofs  and,  tlie  voices  of 
our  rescuers  icallinig  us  .by  name,  assuring  us  that  they  were 
our  friendsi  who  had  come  to  takci  care  of  us.  Lifting  the 
almost  unconscious  littlei  suffea-er,  I  carried  him  out  ta  them 
as  ibest  I  could.  WitHi  all  the  temderness  of  women,  their 
eyes  suffused  with  teajrs,  those  gio-od  men  raised  us  to  their 
saddles  and  hurried  off  tO'  camp,  whiere  we  received  every 
attenition  and  kindness.  tlMt  man  oouM  bestow. 

"I  was  seven  years  of  age  when  my  parents  were  mur- 
dered. Siixty  odd  years  have  passedi  since  then,  and  yet  my 
heart  gfrows  faint  as  the  awful  tiime  passe®  in  review.  It  ia 
indelibly  stamped  upon  memory's  page  and  photographed 
so  deeply  upon  my  heart  that  time  with  all  its  ctianigesi  can 
neveir  erase  it." 


LAST  RAID  INTO  ANDERSON  COUNTY. 

In  the  year  1843,  a  party  of  Indians,  about  ten  in  num- 
T3er,  [made  their  last  hostile  raid  in  the  territory  embracing 
what  is  now  Anderson  county.  "We  called  it  Burnet  county 
at  that  time,"  says  pioneer  Capt.  Wni.  R.  RusseTl  of  Har- 
per, Texas,  who  supplies  these  factsi: 

"In  the  neighborhood  where  my  father  and  family  lived, 
near  Mound  Prairie,  they  stole  some  horses  and  killed  and 
butchered  a  very  fat  ox,  belonging  to  David  Roberts,  Tak- 
ing tlie  greater  part  of  the  flesh  oifl  the  ox,  they  left  in  a 
westward  direction.  My  father.  Col.  Lewis  M.  Russell,  head- 
ed a  party  of  citizeius  and  followed  them.  They  crossed  the 
Trinity  River,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  riveH"  lom  the  west  side, 
the  Indians  stopped  and  pulled  off  the  shoes  from  the 
horses  and  cut  notches  in  the  front  of  the  horses'  feet,  so 
that  they  would  make  a  ttaek  resembling  the  track  of  a  buf- 
falo. The  Indians  moved  on  westward  about  two  miles,  and 
stopped  to  barbecue  their  beef.  The  scouts  sigihted  the  In- 
dians at  the  head  of  a  ravine  that  led  into  the  river,  the 
ravine  being  completely  enveloped  with  a  l^hick  jungle  of 
brush,  briers  and  vines.    The  scouts  charged  on  them,  but  the 
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Indians  made  good  th>eir  escape  down  the  ravine.  Tlie  scouts 
captured  all  their  horses  and  returned  home  without  firing 
again." 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  SIMPSON   CHILDREN. 

A  widow  named  Simpson  lived  at  Austin.  Among  other 
children  she  had  a  girl,  Emma,  aged  abouV  fourteen  years, 
and  a  boy,  Thomas,  about  twelve  years  of  age.  During  the 
summer  of  1844,  about  4  o'clock  one  afternoon,  t!iiese  ohild- 
ren  went  to  drive  up  the  cows.,  They  were  on  the  dry 
branch,  near  where'  Maj.  C.  L.  West's  residence  now  stands, 
when  their  mother  heard  them  scream.  She  required  no  ex- 
planation of  the  cause ;  she  knew  at  once  tliat  the  Indians 
had  captured  her  darlings.  Sorrowing,  and  almost  heart-bro- 
ken, she  rushed  to  the  more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town 
to  implore  citizens  to  turn  out  and  endeavor  to  recover  her 
children.  A  party  of  men  were  soon  in  the  saddle  and  on  tlie 
trail. 

They  discovered  that  the  savages  were  on  foot — four  in 
number — ^and  were  moving  in  the  timber,  parallel  to  the  riv- 
er and  up  it.  They  found  on  the  trail  shreds  of  the  gfirl's 
dress,  yet  it  was  difficullt  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  tlie 
fleeing  red  men.  From  a  hill  they  descried  the  Indians 
just  before  Itliey  entered  the  ravine  below  Mount  Bonnell. 
The  whites  toovied  at  la  run,  but  they  failed  to  overtake  tlie 
barbarians.  A  piece  of  an  undergarment  was  certain  evi- 
dence that  the  captors  had  passed  over  Mount  Barker.  The 
rocky  surface  of  the  ground  precluded  the  possibility  of  fast 
trailing,  and  almost  the  possibility  of  trailing  at  all.  Every 
conceivable  effort  was  made  to  track  1^e  Indians,  and  all 
proved  unavailing.  They  were  loath  to  return  to  Austin  to 
inform  the  grief-stricken  mother  her  loved  ones  were  indeed 
the  prisoners  of  savages,  and  would  be  subject  to  all  the 
brutal  cruelties  and  outrages  of  a  captivity  a  tfliousand  times 
more  terrible  than  the  pangs  of  deafh.  The  scene  which  en- 
sued When  the  dread  news  reached  Mts.  Simpson's  cars  can 
not  be  pictured  with  pen  or  pencil       No  science,     nor     art, 
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nor  device  known  to  man  could  compass  such  an  undertak- 
ing. Tile  wail  oT  (aigony^  and  deispair  rent  the  air,  and  tears 
of  sympathy  were  wrung-  from  the  frontiersmen  who  never 
quailed  w'hen  danger  eame  in  its  most  fearful  form. 

In  about  one  year  Thomas  Simpson  was  restored  to  his 
mother.  He  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  a, 
trader  at  Taos,  New  Mexico.  From  him  many  particulars  of 
the  eapture  wiere  obtained.  He  said  his  sister  fought  the  In- 
dians all  tihe  tinue.  They  carried  her  by  force,  dragging 
her  frequjently,  tore  her  clothing  and  handled  her  roughly. 
Thomas  was  led  by  two  Indians.  He  offiered  no  resistance, 
knowing  he  would  be  killed  if  -'he  did. 

When  the  Indians  discovered  they  weire  being  followied, 
they  doubled,  coming  back  rather  in  tChe  direction  of  Austin. 
They  made  a  shoirit  halt  niot  far  lirom  Hqn.  Jioh'n  Hanoock's 
place.  Thomas  begged  his  sister  not  to  resist,  and  told  her 
such  a  course  would  cause  her  to  be  put*  to  deiath.  She  was 
eventually  separated  from  him.  When  the  Indians  who  had 
her  in  charge  rejoined  their  companions,  young  Simpson  saw 
his  sister's  scalp  dangling  from  a  warrior's  belt.  No  one  will 
ever  know  the  details  of  the  bloody  deted.  But  a  knowledge 
of  Indian  customs  justifies  t)he  belief  that  the  sacrifice  of  an 
innocent  life  involved  incidents  of  a  more  revolting  character 
than  mere  murder.  In  tlie  coursie  of  time  the  bones  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  were  found  near  the  place  where  Mr.  George 
Davis  erect)ed  his  !resiid«nce,  and  to  that  ext^ent  ■corroborat- 
ed the  account  of  Thomas  Simpson. 

It  is  no  difficult  matt'er  to  conceive  what  were  the  im- 
pressions produced  upon  parents  then  living  in  Austin  by 
this  event.  It  is  easy  fo  imagine  how  vivid  the  conviction 
must  have  been  that  their  sons  and  daughtliers  might  become 
the  victims  of  similar  misfortunes,  sufferings  and  outrages. 
Let  the  reader  extend  the  idea,  and  include  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  Texas  in  a  scope  extending,  as  it  then  did,  from  Red 
River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  lai  sinuous  line  upon  the  outer  tiers 
of  settlements,  and  including  a  large  extent  of  the  Gulf 
coast.  Let  him  remember  tftiat  tho  country  was  then  so 
sparoely  populated  it  was  quite  all  frontier,  and  open  1(o  in- 
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eursions  of  the  merciless  tribes  who  made  war  upon  women 
and  children,  land  flourished  the  tfomahawk  land  the  scalp- 
ing knife  in  the  bedrooms  and  the  boudoirs,  as  well  as  in  the 
forests,  and  upon  ^he  bosom  of  the  prairie.  iWhen  he  shall 
have  done  this,  .he  caai  form  an  approximate  conception  of 
tho  privations  and  perils  endured  by  the  pioneers  who  re- 
claimed Texas  from,  the  dominion  of  the  Indian,  and  mtade  it 
the  abode  of  civilized  men. 


BRUTAL  MURDER  OF  CAPT.   KEMPER  AND   PERILOUS 
ESCAPE  OF  HIS  FAMILY. 

The  reader  has  already  learned  in  the  opening  chapiters 
of  this  work,  much  ,of  the  troubles  of  the  early  settlers  witili 
the  ferocious  tribe  of  Oaranchua  Indians,  and  of  Iheir  final 
expulsion  and  fate.  The  last  notable  hostlile  act  of  this  tribe 
was  the  murder  of  Capt.  John  Frederick  Kemper,  at  Ills 
ranch  home,  "Kemper's  Bluff,"  on  the  Guadalupe  River, 
in  Victoria  county.  This  hardy  pioneer  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  but  came  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  in  1836, 
having  been  previously  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza 
Miller,  daugSiter  of  Col.  IMiller,  who  brought  volunteers 
to  the  Texas  army  three  separate  t^mcs' — the  first  as  early 
as  the  year  1835.  Capt'.  Kemper  was  in  command  of  an  artil- 
lery company  in  Colonel  Miller's  regiment.  The  command 
was  made  prisoners  of  war  at  Copano,  immediately  after  Fan- 
min's  disastlrous  battle  of  the  Clalito;  were  seipiairalted'  and 
spared  from  the  inhuman  massacre  perpetrated  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

Captain  Kemper  settled  at  Kemper's  Bluff  in  1845. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  ithe  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife 
and  two  children,  Amanda  Jane,  aged  three  years,  and 
James,  aged  five  months.  Mrs.  Miller  was  also  presenll,  lOn  a 
visit  with  her  daughter. 

The  killing  of  Capt.  Kemper  by  the  Caranchuas  oc- 
curred in  November,  1845.  About/ 3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  milch  cows  were  seen  running  to  the  pen,  pursued  by  a 
party  of  Indians.     Capflain  Kcjnper,   gun  in  iiand,  stepped 
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outside  the  house  and  motioned  them  to  desist/;  their  only 
reply  was  a  volley  of  arrows,  one  of  which  took  effect, 
striking  tjhe  captain  in  the  shoulder,  back  of  the  collar  bone 
and  passing  out  beneatlh  the  s.houlder  blade.  He  re-entered 
the  house,  Mrs.  Miller  pulling  the  arrow  out  of  tlbe  wound, 
and  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Indians  came  about  the 
house,  not  venturing,  .however',  in  front  of  the  only  door. 
M'rs.,  Kemper  fired  a  gun  at  them  once  throug'h  a  crack  be- 
tween tlhe  logs,  but  was  ignorant  as  to  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
charge. About  dark  the  red  devils  procured  a  quantity  of 
dry  moss,  v/hieh  t'hey  placed  under  the  floor  and  fired.  Mrs. 
Kemper  raised  a  plank  and  Mrs.  Miller  extinguished  the 
flames  by  pouring  on  them  a  pail  of  water.  They  then  left 
the  house,  and  with  the  I'imber  for  a  guide,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  I\Ir.  Alonzo  Bass,  on,  tlbe  Calito,  aibout  twelve 
miles  distant,  arriving  at  3  o  'clock  in  the  morning.  Their 
moumful  flig:ht  was  through  a  dark,  rainy  nighu — and  later 
accompanied  by  a  fierce  norther.  The  party  that  went  down 
the  next  day  to  inter  the  remains  of  Capt.  Kemper,  found 
the  house  robbed  of  all  articles  esfceemed  of  value  by  the  sav- 
ages. Feather  beds  were  emptied  of  their  contents  and  the 
crockery  was  all  broken.  Upon  their  departure,  iVie  fiends 
laid  a  brand  of  fire  upon  the  breast  of  their  victim,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  left  ^o  t.lie  elucidation  of  those  more 
conversant  with  the  lore  of  tfhe  aborigines. 

The  venerable  Colonel  Miller  died  at  Victoria,  Feb.  16, 
1862.  Mrs.  Kemper  resided  but  a  short  time  at  Kemper's 
Bluff  aftler  her  husband's  death.  Amanda  J.  was  married  to 
Mr.  David  F.  Williams  in  Victoria,  Nov.  4,  1868. 


THE  LATER  COLONIES  AND  FRONTIER  EXPANSION. 

Elsewhere  we  have  briefly  noticed  the  early  colony 
grants  tlo  Austin,  Edwards,  DeWitt,  Robertson,  and  otliers, 
which  were  in  force  and  building  duriu'g  tlie  period  of  Mex- 
ican domination  over  American  Texas — 1822  to  1836.  The 
promotion  and  carrying  out  of  tkese  con,tlracts  by  the  en- 
terprising empresarios,  of  course,  resulted  in  the  more  rapid 
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settilement  of  the  country  and  the  expansion  o:^  its  fron- 
tiers. 

Aftier  the  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  independ- 
ence, quite  a  Kide  of  emigration  flowed  into  tlhe  new  and 
famed  Lone  Star  Republic,  and  many  daring  and  adventurous 
spirits  drifted  in,  and  fearlessly  abode  at!  San  Antonio,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  and  at  other  points  along  the  exposed  frontier— 
along  and  up  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos,  and  even  to  Red 
River  on  the  fearfully  exposed  northern  boundary.  But 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Republic's  ten  years  existence  no 
regular  colony  contracts  of  any  consequence  were  made. 
On  Feb.  4,  1841,  however,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  t'he 
President  to,  eniteir  into  contractls  for  the  colonization  of 
wild  lands  in  Northiwest  and  Southwest  Texas — ^tlhe  act  be- 
ing amended,  with  more  liberal  and  encouraging  conditions, 
on  Jan.  1,  1843. 

Under  this  law,  as  originally  enacted.  President  Lamar, 
on  Aug.  30,  1841,  entiered  into  the  contract  for  wihat  became 
known  as  the  famous  Petter  s  Colony,  in  North  Texas.  The 
east  line  of  this  grant  ran  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Mineral 
Creek,  in  Grayson  countj>^,  due  south,  passing  about  ten  miles 
east  of  Dallas,  to  a  point  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ellis  coun- 
ty, and  thience  west  and  north  to  Red  River,  embracing  a 
large  district  of  the  best  lands  in  Noirth  Texas,.  "Begin- 
ning in  1842,"  says  Jo;lin  Henry  Brown,  "ii  was  rapidly  set- 
tled, chiefly  by  farmers  from  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
KeniHicky,  'Tennessee,  and  other  states.  It  has  developed  in 
the  fifty  years,  (Brown  wrot'e  twenty  years  ago.  The  in- 
crease in  population  and  strides  of  progress  during  tlhis  pe- 
riod has  been  even  greater  than-  the  preceding  half  oentu- 
ry),  despite  bloody  Indian  wars,  the  Civil  War  and  the  ca- 
lamities following,  into  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
portion  of  the  State,  in  wliich  are  comprehended  the  whole 
or  large  parts  of  the  counties  of  Grayson,  Collin,  Dallas, 
Cooke,  Montague,  Wise,  Parker  and  several  others  on  the 
west. ' ' 

The  inidncemenit    offered  to  setitlers  in  this  colony  was 
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a  headright  of  640  acres  to  the  heac^^  of  families,  a[iid  320 
acres  to  each  single  man — flOie  company  receiving  its  pay  in 
liberal  premium  lands  lying  further  west.  In  the  sequel  to 
this  volume — "Texas  Frontier  History" — the  trials  endured 
and  the  dangers  encountered  and  combatted  by  these  brave 
settlers  in  defense-  of  their  hoMes,  as  well  as  the  similar 
troubles  of  colonists  in  other  of  the  later  settlements,  along 
the  expanding  frontier,  will  be  fully  noted. 

TJie  Mercer  Colony,  attemp?ted  about  (this  time  —  the 
grant  covering  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Kaufman 
and  some  adjoining  counties — was  not  at  first  successful. 
But  the  enjterprise  at  least  served  to  augment  the  Peters  set- 
tlements, where  most  of  Mercer's  colonists  re-settled. 

About  the  time  that  the  Peters  Colony  was  gotten  un- 
der headway,  another  important,  and.  finally  prosperous, 
settlement,  known  as  the  Castro  Colony,  was  commenced  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Republic.  Henri  de  Castro 
was  a  wealthy,  highly  enlightened  and  noble  Frenchman. 
On  January  15,  1842,  he  contracted  with  President  Houston 
for  settling  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  and  others  in  the 
feirtile  .pratin'i/es  west  of  the  Medina  River.  At  grelat  'expense 
— more  than  $150,000 — for  ship  transportation  (at  different 
times  and  in  all,  37  ships  were  chartered)  and  conveyance 
overland,  Castro  brought  over  and  settled  during  the  period 
of  his  leight  yeiars  cionltract,  over  5,000  immigrants,  "farm- 
ers, orehardists,  and  vine-growers,  chiefly  from  the  Rhenish 
proviinc>es. "  Tlheis-e  people'  he  sustaiu'ed  and  fed  at  his  own 
expense  till  they  could  prepare  homes  and  lands  and  raise 
food  crops,  and  get  a  foothold  in  the  new  country,  whither 
they  had  so  confidently  followed  their  benefactor  and  noble 
leader;  and  whose  prototype  is  found  only  tin  his  predeces- 
sor, the  gtt-eat  cmpresario,  Austin.  Space  prevents  a  narra- 
tion of  the  troubles  of  these  colonists  during  the  first  yeao-s 
— ^harassed,  as  they  were,  by  both  Indians  and  Mexicans 
— and  but  for  the  constant  viglillaiice  of  Capt.  Jack  Hays 
and  his  brave  rangjers,  who  so  faithfully  patrolled  that  ex- 
posed, section,  they  must  have  failed  and  perished. 
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Speaking  of  Hays  and  his  rangers  during-  this  period,  the 
noble  old  Pranco-Texan  empresario,  Henry  Castro,  says : 

"I^  take  this  occasion  to  do  justice  to'  Captfain  Jack 
Hays  and  his  nohle  company.  They  were  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency, but  such  a  company  can,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  old  Musketeers  of  Louis  XIV,  who  represented 
the  chivalrous  gentleman  soldiers  of  France.  Hays  and  his 
men  represented  the  true  and  chivalrous,  disinterested  Amer- 
ican 'gentle mam.  soldier,  who  at  all  times  was  read;y-  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  his  country  and  the  protection 
of  the  feeble." 

At  every  opportunity  the  Indians  harassed  these  ex- 
posed colonists,  and  from  the  time  they  set  foot  on  land 
and  began  their  journey  overland,  and  mostly  afoot,  to  their 
wild  prairie  homes,  they  were  beset  with  dangers,  *'In  the 
rear  of  one  of  their  first  emigrating  parties,  the  Indians 
forty  miles  below  San  Antonio,  attacked  and  burned  a  wag- 
on. The  driver,  an  American,  rifle  in  hand,  reached  a  thick- 
et), and  killed  several  of  thte  Indians;  but  they  killed  a  boy 
of  nineteen — a  Frenchman — and.  cutting'  off  his  head,  nailed 
it  to  la  tree.  In  the  burmt  Avagon  was  a  trunk  containing  a 
-considerable  amount  of  goild  and  silver.  In  the  ashes  the  sil- 
ver was  found  melted,  the  gold  only  blackened."* 

The  fio.und'ing  aod  sustainng  of  the  Castro  Colony  in 
that  remote  and  exposed  section  was  indeed  a  bold  sftep. 
John  Henry  Brown  says:  "He  confronted  dangers  unknown 
to  the  first  American  colonists  in  X6,S2,  for  besides  hostile 
savages,  now  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms,  it  challenged 
inroads  from  the  whole  Rio  Grande  Mexican  frontier,  which 
in  1822,  furnished  friends  and  not  enemies  to  foreign  settle- 
ments in  Texas. 

An  interesting  volume  could  be  written  descriptive  of 
the  efforts  of  Henry  Castro  to  settle  his  colony,  then  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  bandit  and  guerilla  Mexicans,  but  a 
li'ttle  Ito  its  west,  and  to  all  the  hostile  Indians  north  and 
west   of  his  proposed  settlement.    It  was     an    achievement 

♦  Brown's  History  of  Texas. 
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1  ntiitling  the  name  of  Castro  to  be  enrolled  among  the  most 
prominent  pioneers  of  civilization  in  modeirn  times.  Yet 
the  youth  of  today,  joyously  and  peacefullly  galloping  over 
the  beautiful  hills  and  valieys  he  rescued  from  savagery, 
are  largely  ignorant  of  his  great  services. 


The  contract  entered  into  by  President  Houston  with 
Fisher  and  Miller,  for  what  beciame  known  as  the  G-erman 
Colony,  and  which  grant  covered  the  beautifull  mountain 
sections  drained  by  the  Perdenales,  Llano,  San  Saba  and 
tl^h'e  lower  Conchos,  after  passing  to  the  management,'  of 
"The  German  Immigration  Company,"  also  proved  success- 
ful— though  perhaps  fraught  with  more  dangers  and  tribula- 
tions tllian  that  of  any  otlier   of  the  later  colony  enterprises. 

A  large  riumber  of  industrious  settlers  were  introduced 
between  1844  and  1848,  who  followed  the  pursuits  of  stock 
raising  and  farming,  and  eventuailly  triumphed  over  the  hos- 
tile savages  who  domiciled,  as  it  were,  in  their  very  midst, 
infesting  every  valley  and  mountain.  But  the  fierce  €on- 
fflicts  of  these  brave  German  pioneers  hardly  come  within 
■the  period  of  time  alloted  to  this  volume. 

Thus  was  the  spirit  of  emigiralttiioni  again  set  in  motion, 
anid  contimed,  wth  imco-ieiasiing  volume  and  eneirgy. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS  IS  NO  MORE. 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  that  period  in  Texas  histo- 
ry which  marks  the  C'lose  of  the  Lone  Star  Republic,  and 
with  it  we  shall  conclude  the  present  compendjium  ,df  bor- 
der annals,  having  closely  followed  the  doings  of  the  brave 
pioneers  from  the  day  of  their  first  advent  under  Austin; 
during  the  uncertain  colonial  period  and  on  down  through 
tlie  dark  years  of  the  Republic,  constantly  struggling  for 
an  existence,  and  fighting  the  common  foes,  botli  Indians 
and  Mexicans,  till  they  finally  triumphed,  and  won  a  great 
state  to  American  civilization,  commerce  and  education.  Of 
tlie  further  affairs  of  Texas  as  a  State  and  of'  her  contin- 
ued struggle  with  the  red  men  for  mastery  and  frontier  ex- 
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pansion,  the  reader  will  be  told  in  a  second  volume,    under 
the   title — ''Texas  Frontier   History." 

Of  the  fortunes  of  the'  Lone  Star  Republic,  it  maj  be 
said  that  for  nearly  ten  years  it  proudly  claimed  an  exist- 
ence, and  struggled  forward  in  financial  straits  and  under 
lall  sorts  of  moist  adverse  circumstances,  as  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  woi*Id.  Nothiug  but  the  wise  and 
careful  eouncilings  of  her  statesmen,  ehief  among-  whom 
was  the  great  Sam  Houston,  and  the  determined  valor  of  pa- 
triotic and  fearless  defenders  in  the  mighty  contest  all 
along  her  extended  and  exposed  borders,  saved  and  upheld 
the  young  nation — a  feat  that  astonished  mankind,  and  is 
well  reckoned  as  one  of  the  anomalies  lof  tihe  world's  (liisto- 
ry.  A  vast  empire  reclaimed  from  a  wilderness  of  savagery, 
and!  wrested  from  a  grasping  and  populous  nation;  and  then 
held  against  both  Mexican  and  Indian  claimants.  All  this, 
too,  by  a  mere  handful  of  fearless  pioneers — that  bold  lit^e 
body  of  buckskin-clad  and  poorly  fed  border  troopers  and 
dasihing  ranigers,  in  their  constant  strife  and  bold,  wonderful 
exploits — the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  before  or 
since  wifn^esised. 

The  history  of  every  state  in  the  American  Union  is 
tinged  with  the  life's  blood  of  )their  early  settlers'  and  pio- 
neers in  their  struggles  for  possession  over  and  against  the 
red  men.  In  no  land  or  country  was  ttliis  strife  waged  with 
more  bitteirness)  and  ciruelty,  and  bloodthirsty  situbborai- 
ness  than  in  our  own  Texas ;  beginning,  as  it  did,  in  the  open 
ing  chapter  of  its  pioneer  history,  and  carried  on  with  re- 
lentfless  and  determined  fury,  as  it  was,  for  more  than  half  a 
century — ending  only  in  recent  times. 

Referring  to  internal  affairs  and  the  condition  of  Tex- 
as with  regard  to  her  Indian  foes  at  the  time  of  annexa- 
iton,  land  her  ability  tO'  cope  with  this  foe,  Garrison  (''Tex- 
as," p.  271-2)  says:  "It  was  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  protect'  the  Sfcate  from  invasion,  but  Texas  had  an  enemy 
that  was  practically  wilJhin,  her  ga^,  with  whom  i1^  was 
mu(^h  more  diff!icult  to  deal.  This  was  the  Indian.  The 
tribes  inslide  the  limits  of  the  St^te  on  the*  north  made  fre- 
quent raids  into  the  country  south  oif  Red  River  and  were 
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very  troublesome.  Of  course,  the  most  annoying  Indians', 
now  as  'of  old,  were  the  Comanehes,  along  the  western^  fron- 
tier, who  liked  especially  to  kiill  and  scalp  Mexicans,  but 
were  willing-  on  occasion  to  accept  a  Texas  victim.  The  in- 
terior was  protected  with  tolerable  effectiveness!  from  their 
ravages  by  the  advance  line  o»f  settlements,  yet  at  Ao  littile 
cost  to  the  settlers  themselves.  They  were  the  brave 
'hand  with  which  the  deadly  blows  of  savagery  must  be  re- 
ceived and  warded  oflf.  The  State  employed  its  ranger 
force  to  good  advantage,  but  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  or 
anticipate  an  Indian,  raid,  and  the  line  of  exposure  was  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  in  length."  / 

The  circumstan/jes  invited  the  application  of  tJie  system 
(^  colonizing  the  Indians  on  reservations,  and  in  1855,  the 
.State  having  set  apart  the  necessary  lands,  most  of  the  Tex- 
as tribes  were  induced  to  locate  on  reservations  under  the 
protection  and. super  vision  of  agents^ — one  on  the  upper  Braz- 
os and  one  on  its     tributary  kno'wn  als  Slalt  F'otrk. 

In  regard  to  aif fairs  and  conditions  of  the  Republic  dur- 
ing the  adminstraton  of  President  Anson  Jones — Dec.  9th, 
1844,  to-  Feb.  19th,  1846i — ^Hisrtoriian  W.ooton  says:  "During 
tlhat  period  there  was  but  one  Congress,  the  Ninth,  whioh 
met  in  regular  siessiion  tlie  first  Monday  in  December,  1844, 
and  adjourned  February  3,  1845,  and  again  convened  in  spe- 
cial session  on  June  16,  which  continued  until  June  24. 
Aside  ifrom  the  usual  legislation  necessiary  to  perfect  the 
laws  and  run  the  government,  tlhere  was  noj  incident  o)f  spe- 
cial importiance  in  the  acts  of  the  Ninth  Congress.  The 
conntry  was  at  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  popu- 
lation was  rapidly  increasing,  there  was  the  prospect  oif  ear- 
ly annexation,  to  the  kindred  jstates  of  the  nortih,  and  tjie 
finances  were  so  impro.Ved  that  the  Republic's  paper  was  at 
TpsT,  while  there  was  a  cash  balance  in  t]he  treasury  suffi- 
cient to'  operate  the  government  for  two  years  without  a  dol- 
lar olf  additional  receipts." 

The  destiny  of  the  giant  Republic  of  '^tfhe  Lone  Star  waa 
foreordained,  as  it  were,  however,  and  its  people  earnestly 
sought  union  witlh  the  land  of  freedota — preferring  the  flow- 
er of  statehood  to!  the  pompous-sounding    title    of  republic. 
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The  bill  introduced  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Unit^ 
ed  States,  having  received  the  approval  of  %h.e  House  of 
Representatives,  February  25,  and  .a  favorable  majority  vote 
having  obtained  on  March  1,  1845,  the  measure  was  sign,ed 
1^ — ^being  ou©  lof  the  very  last  official  acts  of  President  John 
Tyleir — aindi  Feb.  19,  1846,  Tesais  beicame  'a  State. 

The  dream  of  the  Austins  had  ,comie  to  pasiSjv  Sam  Hous- 
ton  had  realized  his  far-planned  hopes  and  won  immortal 
fame;  the  matchless  pioneers  had  triumphed;  la  vast  domain 
had  been  established  in  the  far  and  wild  southwest;  its  po- 
sition well  defined  and  ably  maintained,  till  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered and  added  to  the  galaxy  of  stiallesi — to  continue  in 
growth,  progress  and  grandeur,  forever  most  resplendent. 
Thie  deed  was  one  of  great  moaien(,  an|d  it  tlirilJs',  as  one 
reflects  —  stands  in  vivid  imagination  v\^ith  the  vast 
throni^"  assembled  -cm  that  mem'OTiable  locciasion,  listening  to 
the  silvery  ringing  and  swelling  oratory  of  Anson  Jones, 
the  out-going  and  last  President  'of  tihe  Riepublie  of  Texas, 
as  h(?  delivered)  his  valeidiitefcory,  concluding  with  the  signifi- 
cant but  solemn  utterance:  "The  final  act  in  the  great 
drama  is  now  performed.  The  Republic  of  Texas  is  no 
more." 

THE  END. 
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